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Prophets and Prophecy in the Late Antique Near East 


In this volume, Jae Hee Han investigates how various Late Antique 
Near Eastern communities — Jews, Christians, Manichaeans, and 
philosophers — discussed prophets and revelation, among them- 
selves and against each other. Bringing an interdisciplinary, historical 
approach to the topic, he interrogates how these communities used 
discourses of prophethood and revelation to negotiate their place in 
the world. Han tracks the shifting contours of prophecy and con- 
textualizes the emergence of orality as the privileged medium among 
rabbis, Manichaeans, and “Jewish Christian” communities. He also 
explores the contemporary interest in divinatory knowledge among 
Neoplatonists. Offering a critical rereading of key Manichaean texts, 
Han shows how Manichaeans used concepts of prophethood and rev- 
elation within specific rhetorical agendas to address urgent issues fac- 
ing their communities. His book highlights the contingent production 
of discourse and shows how contemporary theories of rhetoric and 
textuality can be applied to the study of ancient texts. 
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Introduction 


Prophecy has a bad habit of dying. Consider, for example, the rabbis, 
who claimed that since the ruah ha-qodesh, the “holy spirit,” stopped 
visiting the people of Israel following the deaths of the latter prophets, 
God communicates only through a bat qol, an inferior form of aural 
revelation.’ Or, we can look earlier to consider the shift from “classical” 
models of biblical prophecy to the “pseudonymous” apocalypses of the 
Second Temple period, a shift that some argue reflects a widespread belief 
in the cessation of prophecy among Jews.* We can trace this attitude to 
the Apostle Paul, who assured his fledgling church in Corinth that proph- 
ecy will cease sometime in the near future.’ Or, we might turn again to 
the Apocryphon of James, where Jesus declares that “head of prophecy” 
was cut off with the decapitation of John the Baptist. The third-century 
Mesopotamian prophet Mani too may have intimated that the cycle of 
prophets and revelation ended with his own call as the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ. We can even look to the second-century Greek sophist Plutarch 
who, in his work On the Obsolescence of Oracles, ventriloquizes his 
musings on the decline of the Delphic Oracle through a colorful cast of 
characters. If we read these texts as transparent windows into prophecy, 
we are led to conclude that the ancient world was haunted by a spirit 
of prophetic disenchantment. The question was not whether prophecy 
ceased, but when. 


* t. Sotah 13.5. 

* For an exhaustive overview of the scholarly debate on the cessation of prophecy, see 
L. Stephen Cook, On the Question of the “Cessation of Prophecy” in Ancient Judaism 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 10-45. 

3 1 Cor 12-14. 
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If this were true, this book would end here. Yet I wager that we can tell 
a more interesting and less moribund story, one that moves beyond the 
teleology of cessation toward a more compelling account of prophecy in 
motion. Perhaps we can bracket those texts that herald the inevitability 
of prophetic decline and instead turn to those texts that speak forth- 
rightly about prophethood and bear witness to novel theorizations of 
prophecy itself. 

Our path beyond the narrative of cessation begins within it. We 
might as well admit our surprise at its broad distribution across many 
distinct communities: Rabbis, sophists, and Christians of various sorts 
all articulate some sense of prophetic disenchantment. Yet the very 
spread of this narrative suggests an alternative line of inquiry: If these 
distinct communities talked about the cessation of prophecy in similar 
ways, might they not have also articulated or theorized other aspects of 
prophecy in similar ways? If we see cessation as only one way of talking 
about prophecy, as only one discourse among others, how else might 
we reconfigure and reimagine the contexts and contours of “prophecy” 
itself? What might a trajectory that tracked the ways that late antique 
communities discussed prophecy tell us about emerging shifts particular 
to late antiquity, and how might we historicize these irreducibly par- 
ticular expressions of revelation against their shared horizons? 

This book offers one answer to these questions, one trajectory among 
many. While each chapter of this book proposes a discrete historical 
claim based on close textual analysis, its central argument is that the 
third- and fourth-century Near East bore witness to intense theorizations 
on the nature of prophethood and prophecy across individual communi- 
ties in the late antique Near East. Moreover, while each theorization on 
the nature of prophethood and prophecy emerged from and returned to 
a particular context, they sometimes overflowed the immediate occasions 
of their utterance to amalgamate into discourse, thereby setting durable 
patterns of thought ripe for further appropriation and redeployment. It is 
this play of local articulation and its broader effects that I explore in and 
between the chapters of this book. 


REDESCRIBING LATE ANTIQUE PROPHECY 


It is an unfortunate thing for a book on late antique prophecy that there 
is no consensus for what constitutes “prophecy” in the first place. Of 
course, this problem is not at all unique to late antiquity. In fact, the tra- 
ditional mode of defining “prophecy” by asserting its radical difference 
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from “divination” in all its varied forms has collapsed on multiple 
fronts.* As scholars of the ancient Near East in particular have shown, the 
assumed opposition between respectable “biblical” or “religious” proph- 
ecy and occult “magical” divination can no longer hold.’ Rather, defini- 
tions of “prophecy” are always contingent. As Martti Nissinen puts it, 
“Both ways, prophecy is not something that is just ‘out there’, inevitably 
determined by the ‘nature of things’; rather, it is a social and intellectual 
construct (his emphasis) that exists if there is a common understanding 
about what it means and how it can be recognized.”° By extension, to 
define prophecy as “not-divination” within a scholarly context may end 
up replicating the rhetoric of the ancient texts, which are often interested 
in creating and naturalizing differences between prophecy and divination 
rather than describing them. If so, accepting prophecy as a given object 
or a category is not as neutral as one might suppose. 

Yet the problem goes deeper still. For if “prophecy” as an object of 
theorization is always mediated through texts that define or represent it 
in particular ways, then the more interesting question is not so much the 
accuracy of any particular representation of prophecy or even its defini- 
tion, but the conditions that led to its emergence and naturalization in the 
first place. Instead of refining a definition of prophecy to better match an 
ancient phenomenon, one can also propose a context that explains the 
contingent factors that led to a particular definition of prophecy. Indeed, 
given that there are potentially as many “prophecies” as there are peo- 
ple invested in the concept, it makes little difference for our purposes 
whether prophecy should be defined in this or that way. What matters 
instead is the question of historically contextualizing its often rhetorical 
and always mediated representations in ways that make it a more coher- 
ent symptom of the multiple contexts from which it emerged. 

We can unpack this issue a bit further by distinguishing between two 
different modes of analysis. If we were to adopt a descriptive mode of 
analysis that attempts to describe what prophecy actually “is” in the 
ancient world, then we can simply examine where and under which 


4 For a recent overview on the construction of prophecy through its differentiation from 
divination in early Christian literature, see William Klingshirn, “Early Christian Defini- 
tions of Prophecy and Divination: A Reconsideration,” SLA 5.1 (2021): 150-160. 

See, for example, Esther Hamori, Women’s Divination in Biblical Literature: Prophecy, 
Necromancy, and Other Arts of Knowledge (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2015), 
4-8 and 19-34. Also, Martti Nissinen, Ancient Prophecy: Near Eastern, Biblical, and 
Greek Perspectives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 10-19. 

Nissinen, Ancient Prophecy, 4. 
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contexts the word “prophecy” and its related terms might show up in 
the extant ancient record.” Naturally, this means that the appearance of 
particular words would be the single most important criterion for deter- 
mining the relevance of any particular text, at least initially. Then, by 
analyzing how these texts represent “prophecy,” scholars can refine con- 
temporary definitions until it begins to approach “real” prophecy as if 
along an asymptotic curve. Having done so, one could go backward and 
forward in time to trace its supposed “emergence” or its “development” 
or even its “cessation.” The potential value of this mode of descriptive 
analysis would ultimately lie in its attempt to tell us something true about 
“prophecy” as the ancients conceived of it. 

In addition to this mode of analysis, scholars have also opted to frame 
“prophecy” as a second-order redescriptive category, as we will see further 
below.® This is the approach that we follow in this book. Whereas the first- 
order mode of analysis sought to describe ancient prophecy as it “really 
was,” this second-order mode of redescriptive analysis seeks to use the 
category of prophecy as a contemporary heuristic for sounding an archive 
from the vantage point of a scholar’s interests. “Prophecy” in this sense 
functions less as a window into any particular phenomenon and more as 
a tool for furnishing an interesting account of the past. For our purposes, 
we will ask what might happen if we circumscribed a certain set of texts as 
“prophetic” in some fuzzy sense. We can organize each of these texts under 
the rubric of “prophecy” not because we possess an a priori definition of 
prophecy, but simply because other scholars have already invested each 
of them with notions of prophethood, prophecy, and revelation (as will 
be clear from the chapters of the book themselves). In that sense, and for 
our purposes, prior use rather than a prior definition will allow us to join 
together this motley jumble of texts. We can thus sidestep the project of 
refining yet another critical category and simply appropriate this scholarly 
convention for our own project. Indeed, since “prophecy” now functions 
explicitly as a scholarly tool, the scholar remains free to sharpen, blur, or 
even discard the category as they see fit.” The only rule for this redescrip- 
tive venture is that there must be something interesting to show for it; it 
must be productive by helping us see the ancient world in some novel sense. 


7 For reflections on the limitations of this approach, see Cook, On the Question, 181-194. 

ë I am largely drawing from J.Z. Smith’s emphasis on the act of comparison as a scholarly 
enterprise. Jonathan Z. Smith, Drudgery Divine: On the Comparison of Early Christiani- 
ties and the Religions of Late Antiquity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990), 53. 

°? For a fuller account on the utility of redescription, see Michael Satlow, “Disappearing 
Categories: Using Categories in the Study of Religion,” MTSR 17 (2005): 287-298. 
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This book approaches prophecy through a redescriptive lens in order 
to bring together texts that have typically been studied in isolation with 
one another. Our goal in assembling these texts will be to examine how 
each text represents “prophecy” and to render an account for how each 
text might be read as a contiguous context for those other texts now reg- 
istered under our category of “prophecy.” As such, it aims to exploit the 
inevitable gaps between these texts as the space for the creative reimagin- 
ing of the past. Given that all of the texts examined in this book emerge 
from what we might conventionally call the late antique Near East, we 
can aspire to make an argument that this reimagining is not merely heu- 
ristic, but historically plausible. Thus, my goal is to compel historical 
knowledge to emerge through deliberate acts of juxtaposition and com- 
parison of the items included in a capacious storage bin we simply and 
conventionally tag as “Late Antique Prophecy.” 

For our limited purposes, recognizing “prophecy” as such scaffolds 
our experiment in three inter-related ways. First, a key limitation of a 
first-order descriptive analysis is that it allows the extant ancient materi- 
als to dictate the terms of what counts as relevant data. Yet if our goal 
is to go beyond definition and toward contextualization, then the mere 
appearance of a word is far too flimsy a criterion to be of much use. So 
too the absence of the word. This is perhaps best demonstrated by how 
one might categorize that third-century Mesopotamian healer, preacher, 
and “holy man” — Mani. While some scholars call him a “prophet” by 
convention, Mani typically addressed himself as the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, never with the word “prophet.” To analyze Mani as an “Apostle 
of Jesus Christ” would be to allow Mani to set the terms of analysis, 
which would then proceed presumably through a comparative study with 
a set of relevant texts that feature other “Apostles of Jesus Christ,” for 
example, the Pauline epistles, Acts of Thomas, Doctrina Addai, and the 
Acts of Mar Mari. In contrast, to study Mani as a “prophet” or through 
the category of “prophetology” would place the act of setting parameters 
squarely back in the hands of the scholar.*° My point is that these are 


1° Michel Tardieu, for example, uses the language of “prophetology” in a rather loose 
sense with the goal of tracing continuity from Judaism through the Elchasaites, 
Manichaeans, and ultimately, to Islam. While the sort of genetic continuity that Tar- 
dieu seems to have in mind is somewhat problematic, the utility of “prophetology” as 
a category lies in its ability to assemble an “unnatural” collection of texts that can cut 
across religious boundaries and different eras. See now Michel Tardieu, Manichaeism 
(trans. M.B. DeBevoise; Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2008), 13-19; idem, 
“La chaine des prophétes,” in Inde-Asie centrale: Routes du commerce et des idées 
(Tachkent/Aix-en-Provence; Cahiers d’Asie Centrale 1-2, 1996), 357-366. 
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scholarly choices; the former is a first-order descriptive analysis, while 
the latter would be a redescriptive experiment. Our question, then, is to 
ask whether Mani’s claim to apostleship interacts with the other texts in 
our “prophecy” dataset in interesting ways. 

Second, and following closely to the first point, redescribing prophecy 
allows us to decenter religion as the de facto principle for organizing our 
dataset. In this sense, I agree with the recent assessment by Olivia Stewart 
Lester that prophecy “would have been more intelligible to ancient Jews, 
Christians, Greeks, and Romans than ‘religion.’”*t Typically, scholars 
have studied prophecy in relation to a particular religious tradition, for 
example, “biblical” prophecy in relation to the ancient Near East or early 
Christian prophecy. I will not rehearse here the problematics of inserting 
or using the category of “religion” for the study of antiquity.‘* For our 
purposes, decentering “religion” is especially important given the com- 
parative nature of this project: It assumes that the texts discussed within 
can and should be contextualized alongside the writings of every other 
text circumscribed contained by our category of “prophecy,” despite the 
fact that many of these texts were written by different religious com- 
munities. By centering prophecy instead of religion, we can populate our 
dataset differently and thereby aim to see discursive similarities across 
multiple neighboring and contemporary communities. Of course, choices 
of selection will differ, which only highlights the multiple ways that his- 
torical trajectories can and will be redrawn. 

Finally, conceiving of “prophecy” as a second-order category helps 
us see that this mode of categorization is not, in fact, unique to modern 
scholars. After all, neither Mani nor his disciples nor Iamblichus nor the 
creators of the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (Ps.-Clementine Homilies) 
nor the Jewish mystics discussed in this book had a transparent window 
into this thing “we” call prophecy. Their definitions and assumptions too 
were products of their time, place, and culture; we should not be so naive 
as to think that they had any “real” answers either. Rather, they too do 
what I do here: Construct prophecy through available modes of represen- 
tation by curating a set of examples for specific purposes. In other words, 
they too are “redescribing” prophecy. The question is, are they redescrib- 
ing it in mutually legible ways? 


™ Olivia Stewart Lester, “Death, Demise, and the Decline of Prophecy,” Religion & Theol- 
ogy 29 (2022): 99-109. 

1> Critiques and debates over the question of “religion” abound. See now Brent Nongbri, 
Before Religion: A History of a Modern Concept (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2013). 
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Given the historicizing slant of this book, my working parameters 
for “prophecy” are keyed to the usual standards of time and space; 
synchronicity and geographical proximity take priority over “religious 
boundaries.” More specifically, I will be examining those third- and 
fourth-century texts from the Near East that scholars have already 
discussed in the context of prophecy. While the principal reason for 
these working parameters is practical, it is also for the sake of histori- 
cal plausibility. After all, it is easier to secure an argument that rests on 
comparing fourth-century Manichaean texts with rabbinic literature, as 
I do in Chapters 2 and 5, given their overlaps in time, space, and lan- 
guage, than comparing Chinese Manichaean texts from the late medi- 
eval period to those early rabbinic texts. For the purposes of this book, 
then, “prophecy” does not mean any singular thing but emerges from 
an analysis of the following late antique Near Eastern texts: the Cologne 
Mani Codex (CMC), the Kephalaia of the Teacher, the Kephalaia of the 
Wisdom of my Lord Mani, the Ps.-Clementine Homilies, Iamblichus’ 
De Mysteriis, and Sar ha-Torah unit within the Jewish text known as 
Hekhalot Rabbati. The last chapter of this book, which discusses the 
Sar ha-Torah unit, is an exception to these parameters since it emerged a 
few centuries after the other texts. Nevertheless, I suggest that its emer- 
gence cannot be explained without recourse to these earlier develop- 
ments. In any case, this book contextualizes these texts not only with 
and against one another but also with other texts that fall under these 
parameters but are not typically seen as useful for the study of prophecy. 
This includes various rabbinic passages on the Oral Torah, Sasanian 
imperial inscriptions, Eusebius’ History of the Church, apocryphal Acts 
literature, Ephrem the Syrian, and others. After all, “There is no other 
primordium - it is all history.” 73 

Finally, this book draws heavily from the literature of an “alterna- 
tive” form of “Pauline” Christianity, one indigenous to late antique 
Mesopotamia though by no means bound to it — Manichaeism. While 
the Manichaean corpus spans centuries, empires, and languages, we 
will be focusing primarily on those late third—fifth-century texts that 
made their way from Sasanian Mesopotamia through Syria into Roman 
Egypt. Yet, despite the fact that Manichaean texts loom large in this 
book, it is not a book on Manichaean prophetology. Rather, it is a book 
on late antique prophecy that centers Manichaean texts as one promi- 
nent example among others to register the broader discursive shifts in 


13 Smith, Imagining Religion, xiii. 
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prophecy and prophethood. Its prominence here is almost inevitable, 
given that this voluminous corpus contains one of the richest extant 
theorizations of prophethood and prophecy to emerge from the late 
antique Near East. Its presence allows us to frame our inquiry in the 
way that David Frankfurter puts it, “Of what phenomenon or system in 
religion might this datum be an example?”'* This difference is impor- 
tant in so far as it renders the Manichaeans into an unproblematic fact 
of the ancient world. We begin with the assumption that Manichaeans 
were “always already” integrated into their multiple contexts, that they 
were “normal” facets of the broader late antique world, and, as such, 
can offer evidence for both developments in their own community and 
their wider contexts. 


PROPHECY IN SEARCH OF A CONTEXT 


In light of the comparative nature of this project, the manner in which 
I have organized my texts might chafe against the usual mode of first 
asserting a “proper context” as the explanatory key for the texts in 
question. `’ They do not fit neatly within a single dominant imperial cul- 
ture or religious community, but span that broad region that we might 
conventionally call the late antique Near East.'° One might therefore 


“4 David Frankfurter, “Comparison and the Study of Religions of Late Antiquity,” in 
Comparer en histoire des religions antiques: controverses et propositions (ed. C. Calame 
and B. Lincoln; Belgium: Presses Universitaires de Liége), 83-98, at 98. 

On the necessity and pitfalls of comparison, see Bruce Lincoln, Apples and Oranges: 
Explorations in, on, and with Comparison (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2018). At the same time, my approach here is informed by two theorists in particular. 
First: Rey Chow, who critiques, inter alia, scholarly essentializations of the “local” as 
the only way at determining a context, in Writing Diaspora: Tactics of Intervention in 
Contemporary Cultural Studies (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1993), 1-22. 
Second: Dipesh Chakrabarty, who concludes his “Marx after Marxism: A Subaltern 
Historian’s Perspective,” EPW 28.22 (1993): 1094-1096, by saying, “Or, to put it dif- 
ferently, the practice of subaltern history would aim to take history to its limits to make 
its unworking visible.” I suggest that framing comparison as an inevitable scholarly act 
does precisely that. 

Scholars of this region are often interested in the question of Syrian “identity” as a 
way of locating agency and influence. Fergus Millar, for example, notes the difficulty 
of discovering something like a distinct “Syrian” identity in the Roman Near East (The 
Roman Near East: 31 BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 
489-532). More recently, Nathanael Andrade uses post-colonial theory to highlight 
“identity” as a negotiation of multiple points of intersection, including Roman, Greek, 
and Syrian identity, in Syrian Identity in the Greco-Roman World (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2013), esp. 214-240. 
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read this book as an extended exercise in comparing texts across dis- 
ciplinary boundaries with the goal of producing comparanda and, by 
extension, a historical context. Contexts, after all, are not given; they 
are made. They are not a historical a priori that explains the text, but 
what’s at stake. As such, part of the argument for this book rests in 
between the chapters as much as they do within them. Scholars do not 
stumble upon “contexts” in the wild. Nor do we discover them in a 
text. We produce them to make sense out of something else, to render 
what seems unfamiliar and isolated into data pluggable into broader 
reconstructions of the past. “Contexts” are themselves the effects of 
texts, and the question of a “proper” context or the “real” context, 
where discourse is supposed to mesh seamlessly with reality, remains 
continually deferred. As Martin Jay notes, “We may not be able to 
understand a text or document without contextualizing it, but con- 
texts are themselves preserved only in textual or documentary residues, 
even if we expand the latter to include nonlinguistic traces of the past. 
And those texts need to be interpreted in the present to establish the 
putative past context that will then be available to explain still other 
contexts.” "7 Perhaps if we think along these lines, we will end up with 
even richer contexts for our texts, contexts that are unrestrained by 
invocations of empire, milieux, or culture, all of which tend to func- 
tion as naturalized boundaries for determining the “true meaning” of 
particular texts. 

In each of their own ways, the chapters of this book revolve around 
this question of context and how discrete texts might “hang together” 
in some historically significant sense. Admittedly, such a question might 
seem “old hat” for scholars who have already read their Derrida and 
Foucault, yet I continue to think that the problems they raised remain 
quite sharp despite salutary efforts to move through and beyond them. 
While the parameters of time and space, that is, “Late Antique Near 
East,” might have set the initial conditions for delimiting which texts 
might be most relevant for this project, they themselves are not argu- 
ments that a particular text is in fact relevant. As Dominick LaCapra 
wrote in response to the sort of originary contextualism articulated 
most forcefully by Quentin Skinner, “... the assertion that a specific 
context or subset of contexts is especially significant in a given case has 
to be argued and not simply assumed or surreptitiously built into an 


17 Martin Jay, “Historical Explanation and the Event: Reflections on the Limits of Histori- 
cal Contextualization,” NLH 42.4 (2011): 557-571, at 559. 
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explanatory model or framework of analysis.” '* Indeed, contexts some- 
times function within such arguments as a sort of static background 
against which a foregrounded text becomes visible; the text is thus posi- 
tioned as different, not argued as such. Yet when the argument is already 
structured in this manner, then the only recourse available to scholars 
would be to articulate how the foregrounded “text” relates to the back- 
grounded “context.” 

Within the modest goals of this book, LaCapra’s insight at least helps 
us reframe contexts as assemblages of relevant texts in the service of 
an argument, rather than something “out there” that scholars simply 
discover. If contexts are made, then they are also open to revision and 
debate. And, if they are open to debate, then there is no guarantee that 
they will build toward a progressive understanding of a text or event. 
Indeed, one context may end up displacing an earlier dominant context 
rather than building on it.‘? Martin Jay frames the issue in this way, 
“ .. there is no reason to assume that the map of relevant contexts will 
look like a Russian matryoshka doll in which one is comfortably nested 
in the other. The passage from micro- to macrocontexts is by no means 
always very smooth. Instead, it might be more plausible to acknowledge 
competing and nonhierarchically ranged contexts of varying size and 
gravitational force, which produced an overdetermined effect irreducible 
to any one dominant contextual influence.”*° Put simply, texts occupy 
multiple contexts, which means that no single context will ever exhaust 
all possible meanings of a text, not even the original context.*' We might 


18 Dominick LaCapra, “Rethinking Intellectual History and Reading Texts,” History and 
Theory 19.3 (1980):245-276. This is not to align myself too firmly with one side of the 
debate against another; Skinner’s general claim that original utterances must be under- 
stood for their illocutionary force within their “historical context” is still very much in 
play in the individual chapters of the book. See Quentin Skinner, “Meaning and Under- 
standing in the History of Ideas,” History and Theory 8.1 (169): 3-59. For an influential 
synthesis of the larger debate regarding text and context, see especially Elizabeth Clark, 
History, Theory, Text: Historians and the Linguistic Turn (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2004), 130-155. 

As Arthur Danto writes regarding the ironic impact of Thomas Kuhn’s historicization of 
the sciences, “To be sure, there now really was a unity of science, in the sense that all of 
science was brought under history rather than, as before, history having been brought 
under science construed on the model of physics,” in Narration and Knowledge (Includ- 
ing the Integral Text of Analytical Philosophy of History), with a New Introduction by 
Lydia Goehr and a New Conclusion by Frank Ankersmit (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2007), xi. 

Jay, “Historical Explanation,” 560. 

See Clark, History, 140-145. One might also consider Arthur Danto’s thought experi- 
ment of the Ideal Chronicler, who knows everything perfectly the moment it happens, 
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also note that texts can be disaggregated further into particular aspects, 
which are themselves also open to multiple contexts. What all this sug- 
gests is that “contexts” function less like stable foundations that under- 
gird one’s analysis from below and more like mortar that scholars use 
to cobble various texts together as part of their argumentative strategy. 

This again puts the production of historical knowledge firmly in the 
hands of the researcher because it demystifies “relevance” as an exper- 
imental mode of analysis. Indeed, which criteria do we use to assess 
“discrete” texts or events as “close enough” or “too distant” to be rel- 
evant? Which categories might we use or invent to gain purchase on a 
particular cross-section of a historical moment? Or, to be even more 
concrete, what does the Neoplatonist Iamblichus have to do with the 
“Jewish Christians” of the Ps.-Clementine Homilies or Manichaeans 
or the “Jewish Mystics” responsible for the Hekhalot corpus? Surely 
something, lest we are forced to admit that there are, in fact, vacuums in 
the world or that there is something “outside the text.” They must thus 
be made relevant to one another. When seen from this vantage point, the 
pressing issue lies less in descriptive matters with definitive answers, but 
in proposing an account of what lies “in-between” these texts and the 
people who produced them. 

This does not mean that there are no better contexts, albeit for par- 
ticular questions. Scholars present arguments that highlight perceived 
similarities between two discrete objects in order to make a case for their 
inherent contiguity in time and space and, hence, that they share a real 
historical context. Or, as Frank Ankersmit puts it, “Hence the fact that 
narrative representations of the past are ... proposals does not automati- 
cally place historical writing outside the reach of rational debate.” * 
other words, it is precisely in the better that one makes their case. One’s 
proposal for a “proper” context is often the matter of debate, not the 
assumption, in the same way that “truth” is not the criterion for schol- 
arly representations of the past, but what’s at stake.*? Moreover, in the 
absence of universal criteria for determining what exactly makes a better 
explanation, since one scholar’s “objective” account of the past might 


> In 


but does not know the future. Since the “meaning” of an event is often discernible only 
after the event, and since the meaning of events continues to change as one goes into 
the future, one cannot exhaust all possible meanings of an event until the end of history 
itself. See Danto, Narration and Knowledge, 149-181. 

22 Frank Ankersmit, Historical Representation (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2001), 92. 

23 Ankersmit, Historical Representation, 97. 
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strike another as intolerably “subjective,” then perhaps it is more accu- 
rate to state that the determination of a “proper” context proceeds from 
what are essentially aesthetic factors. Consequently, contexts are not 
settled knowledge, but always up for grabs; they are the effects of webs 
of naturalized comparanda. 

This is the argument that lies in between the chapters, that the indi- 
vidual articulations of prophethood and prophecy should nevertheless 
be seen across and against one another as comparanda that produce a 
historical context. The goal is to propose a narrative that encompasses 
the particular literary poetics of each text, thereby mounting an argu- 
ment that successfully crosses the threshold of noetic similarity into 
historical plausibility; it is to give flesh to what begins as a ghost of 
comparison. I therefore prioritize scholarly acts of juxtaposition over 
the imposition of cultural, regional, or imperial contexts. The “context” 
of my late antique prophecy extends as far as I can weave a historically 
plausible connection between its moving parts, keeping in mind that 
“plausibility” too is produced by scholars through a series of knowing 
winks and nods. 


SITUATING SCHOLARSHIP 


We began by framing the metanarrative of cessation as a particular dis- 
course about prophecy rather than a window into a historical event. To 
be sure, this is not a new observation. As Laura Nasrallah wrote two 
decades ago, “Debates over the validity of prophecy and ecstasy at a 
given period in history are rhetorically constructed in complex conditions 
of struggle, and do not necessarily indicate that prophecy and ecstasy 
have declined, or become marginal.”*+ Such an approach toward the 
ancient world leaves in its wake a far richer and refreshingly unfamil- 
iar account of how ancient Jews and Christians thought about what we 
might categorize as “prophecy.” It demonstrates the capacious utility of 
the category of “prophecy” to organize a range of diverse texts for analy- 
sis. As such, they help situate our own project forward in time and with 
a different set of texts. 

The redescriptive approach has been particularly fruitful for the 
study of ancient Jewish and early Christian notions of prophecy. Eva 
Mroczek, for example, rethinks the category of “canon” by drawing 


*4 Laura Nasrallah, “An Ecstasy of Folly”: Prophecy and Authority in Early Christianity 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 19. 
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out how ancient Jews and Christians actually conceptualized the “clo- 
sure” of scripture.*> In so doing, she pushes back against the anachro- 
nistic assumption that “canon” marks the totality and end of revelation. 
Instead, she argues, ancient Jewish and Christian conceptions of “canon” 
see it as delimiting only those books of available revelation, not its total- 
ity, and its very boundedness points less to the finality of revelation 
than to the potential and presence of revelation beyond the “canonical” 
borders. For our purposes, her attention to how “canon” is actually 
represented within the ancient Jewish and Christian texts will provide 
a helpful point of reorientation for rethinking how literary representa- 
tions of the Manichaean “canon” also function as textual objects within 
particular Manichaean discourses. 

Similarly, scholars of the early Christian movement, especially of the 
Apostle Paul, have demonstrated the utility of this redescriptive approach 
for rendering “early Christian prophecy” a more coherent and less unique 
phenomenon of the first-century Roman Empire. Jennifer Eyl and Heidi 
Wendt, for example, have each in their own ways moved scholars away 
from the analysis that uncritically replicates the rhetoric of difference 
between “prophecy” and “divination” in the Apostle Paul’s letters toward 
fruitfully redescribing his social position and cultural location within the 
Roman Empire.*® Whereas Eyl positions Paul’s advice regarding prophecy 
and speaking in tongues together with Roman practices of divination and 
wonderworking, thereby bracketing the rhetorical differentiation between 
“prophecy” and “divination,” Wendt uses the category of “freelance reli- 
gious experts” as an analytic category to highlight the similarities in modes 
of self-presentation and activities shared by those marked as magicians, 
astrologers, and, most surprisingly, apostles. Eyl thus works laterally to 
use the category of “divination” to redescribe what we might call the 
Apostle Paul’s discourse of “prophecy,” whereas Wendt works vertically 
through the invented category of the “freelance expert” to reorganize the 
relevant data. Neither scholar redescribes for redescription’s sake, but to 
make strong historical arguments about the cultural location and embed- 
dedness of the Apostle Paul within the wider Roman Empire. 


25 Eva Mroczek, The Literary Imagination in Jewish Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2016), 156-183. 

26 Jennifer Eyl, Signs, Wonders, and Gifts: Divination in the Letters of Paul (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2019). Heidi Wendt, At the Temple Gates: The Religion of 
Freelance Experts in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). See 
also Giovanni Bazzana, Having the Spirit of Christ: Spirit Possession and Exorcism in 
the Early Christ Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2020), 135-211. 
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At the same time, scholars have also highlighted the deeply com- 
petitive nature of prophecy and prophetic writing among both early 
Jews and Christians. Olivia Lester Stewart, for example, highlights the 
ways that prophetic texts like the Sibylline Oracles and the Book of 
Revelation both extend and subvert gendered expectations about what 
a prophet is and what prophecies should look like, especially against 
Greco-Roman notions of pagan prophecy.*”? Working with a differ- 
ent set of texts, Dylan Burns highlights the intense rivalry between 
the Sethian “Gnostic” Christians and the “founder” of Neoplatonism, 
Plotinus, over the nature of revelation and revelatory writing.*® As 
already mentioned, Laura Nasrallah too has demonstrated how wide- 
spread discourses of rationality and irrationality were deployed by 
various Christians and philosophers invested in or against the “New 
Prophecy” of the “Montanists.”*? Together, such studies highlight the 
contested nature and diversity of late antique notions of revelation, 
prophecy, and prophethood among both Jews and Christians, which in 
turn makes it difficult to trace a single trajectory for “prophecy” from 
the Second Temple period onward. 

This book aims to carry the conversation forward into the third and 
fourth centuries with a general regional focus on the “Near East.” This 
roughly synchronic and regional approach will allow us to bring into 
consideration different corpora that have typically been studied in isola- 
tion with one another, especially in the fields of Manichaeism, Jewish 
Christianity, Neoplatonism, and late antique Judaism. Since we are inter- 
ested in reading across these different texts to see how each might be 
co-productive of a converging form of late antique “revelation,” we will 
have to sidestep some of the more specialized concerns that have emerged 
around the study of these texts even as we draw upon them; we will not 
engage, for example, with the question of whether the Hekhalot corpus 
offers evidence for the continuation of Jewish mysticism from the Second 
Temple period nor do we have much to say about the ecclesiastical unity 
of the western and eastern branches of the Manichaean church. Rather, 


27 With a nod to the work of Nasrallah and going past the “cessation” narrative. See Olivia 
Stewart Lester, Prophetic Rivalry, Gender, and Economics: A Study in Revelation and 
Sibylline Oracles 4-5 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 5-12. For a recent treatment on 
Sibylline Oracle 3, see now Ashley Bacchi, Uncovering Jewish Creativity in Book III of 
the Sibylline Oracles: Gender, Intertextuality, and Politics (Leiden: Brill, 2020). 

28 Dylan Burns, Apocalypse of the Alien God: Platonism and the Exile of Sethian Gnosti- 
cism (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014). 
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we are interested in seeing how each text might be symptoms of a broader 
“event,” one indexable to the late antique Near Eastern milieu. 


FROM JEWISH APOCALYPSES TO THE 
EARLY MANICHAEAN MOVEMENT 


To better situate the first chapter of this book, which is on the role apoca- 
lypses played in the construction of prophethood among the early follow- 
ers of Mani, we will first need to trace the reception of Jewish apocalypses 
into third-century Mesopotamia. Granted, much of what we can say will 
remain speculative due to the fragmentary and disputed nature of our 
extant materials. Nevertheless, we will begin with the production of 
Second Temple Jewish apocalypses and close with the late third-century 
followers of the prophet Mani reading and citing apocalypses in Sasanian 
Mesopotamia. 

For our purposes, we can define an apocalypse as a literary genre ini- 
tially written by Jews following Alexander’s conquest of the Near East 
in the fourth century BCE. Apocalypses are, as Martha Himmelfarb 
has succinctly put it, texts that “present themselves as revelations to 
a great hero of the past mediated by an angel. The revelations typi- 
cally take a form of symbolic visions of history, journeys through the 
heavens, or some combination of the two.”?° Such a broad definition 
helps scholars see the shared literary features of this genre, even in texts 
written under radically different historical circumstances. While liter- 
ary antecedents for apocalypses might be found in biblical prophetic 
literature and the broader Near Eastern world, their initial emergence 
largely coincides with the rise of Hellenistic rule.*' The earliest extant 
apocalypse, known as the Astronomical Book, was probably written 
sometime in the late third century BCE, while later apocalypses, like 
4 Ezra, were written in the period between the revolt that led to the 
destruction of the Jewish Temple in 70 CE and the Bar Kokhba revolt 


3° Martha Himmelfarb, The Apocalypse: A Brief History (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2010), I. 

3! John Collins, “Jewish Apocalyptic against Its Hellenistic Near Eastern Environment,” 
BASOR 220 (1975): 27-36. For recent scholarship on apocalypses, see now Paul 
Kosmin, Time and Its Adversaries in the Seleucid Empire (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2018), 147-186; Anathea Portier-Young, Apocalypse against Empire: 
Theologies of Resistance in Early Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 2014), esp. 223-279; Annette Yoshiko Reed, Demons, Angels, and Writing in 
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in the 130s CE. The Bar Kokhba revolt marked the end of this rela- 
tively continuous literary tradition, at least among Jews. It devastated 
the Jewish population and put an abrupt end to the diverse types of 
literature produced during the Second Temple period, including apoca- 
lypses.3* Indeed, the next extant Jewish apocalypse dates to the early 
seventh century with Sefer Zerubbabel, and even then, its author seems 
to have had no knowledge of apocalypses as a distinct literary genre. >? 

Among the apocalypses written between the two revolts, the Book of 
Revelation differs from the others in at least one important way. Whereas 
other apocalypses were written by Jewish scribes and attributed to ancient 
heroes like Ezra or Baruch, the author of the Book of Revelation, sup- 
posedly a seer by the name of John, assumes the role of a contemporary 
prophet and addresses the seven churches in Asia. No doubt this shift 
had something to do with his conviction that the Messiah — Jesus — had 
already come. He prophesies that Jesus will return soon, this time as a 
triumphant warrior. The Book of Revelation thereby assumes that the 
intended audience would heed the words of a contemporary prophet and 
that they too were expecting Jesus’ return. 

The early “church order” known as the Didache may furnish crucial 
social evidence for the types of audience John may have had in mind.*# 
After all, it bears witness to the ongoing presence of itinerant prophets in 
late first-century or early second-century Syria, even as it sought to regu- 
late their roles within the local community. Like the Book of Revelation, 
the Didache keenly anticipates Jesus’ return and warns its local flock 
against the proliferation of false prophets and apostles. Strikingly, the 
Didache goes so far as calling these prophets the community’s “High 
Priests,” despite the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple some twenty or 
thirty years earlier. 

Though not often brought into the larger conversation, this early 
second-century “apocalyptic” milieu helps us situate the writings of 
the early second-century Syrian prophet named Elchasai. Elchasai is 


3> Seth Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society: 200 BCE to 640 CE (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press), tor-176. See also Ross S. Kraemer, The Mediterra- 
nean Diaspora in Late Antiquity: What Christianity Cost the Jews (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2020). 

33 Martha Himmelfarb, Jewish Messiahs in a Christian Empire: A History of the Book of 
Zerubbabel (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 21-27. 

34 On the possible relationship between the Didache and the Book of Revelation, see Alan 
J.P. Garrow, “The Didache and Revelation,” in The Didache: A Missing Piece of the 
Puzzle in Early Christianity (ed. J.A. Jefford and C.N. Draper; Atlanta: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature Press, 2015), 497-514. 
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important for our trajectory because, according to the Cologne Mani 
Codex (CMC), the Apostle Mani’s home community of Mesopotamian 
Baptists followed the laws established by Elchasai. Unfortunately, we 
only know about Elchasai through those who hated him and those 
who idealized him.35 From what we can tell, Elchasai was an Aramaic- 
speaking prophet who wrote a revelatory book of some sort in the 
years 116-117 CE for a local “Jewish Christian” community in north- 
ern Mesopotamia. Scholars continue to debate whether this book was 
an apocalypse like the Book of Revelation or a “church order” like 
the Didache.3° The truth may be somewhere in the middle. After all, 
much of the Book of Elchasai may have been concerned with ritual. 
If we follow F. Stanley Jones’ reconstruction of this book, Elchasai 
commands his followers to pray toward Jerusalem (despite the destruc- 
tion of the Temple half a century earlier), to maintain ritual and moral 
purity through baptisms, and to honor the Sabbath. Elchasai’s com- 
munity may also have cultivated local traditions about Jewish priests 
from the time of the Exile and practiced circumcision. At the same time, 
Elchasai claimed that an angel, or perhaps Christ himself, had revealed 
these commandments to him. He wrote that the end of the world would 
arrive sometime in the year 120 CE, three years after Emperor Trajan’s 
conquest of Mesopotamia. Indeed, Epiphanius preserves a delightful 
Aramaic anagram transliterated into Greek that points to Elchasai’s 
eschatological concerns.>7 That Elchasai prophesied the end of the 
world in his own name, warned his local community against contempo- 
rary false prophets, and urged them to practice the forgiveness of sins 


35 For a reconstruction of the Book of Elchasai, see F. Stanley Jones, “The Book of Elchasai 
and Its Relevance for Manichaean Institutions with a Supplement: The Book of Elchasai 
Reconstructed and Translated,” Aram 16 (2004): 176-215. For a critical introduction 
and analysis, see Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai: Investigations into 
the Evidence for a Mesopotamian Jewish Apocalypse of the Second Century and Its 
Reception by Judeo-Christian Propagandists (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985). 

3° F, Stanley Jones, “The Genre of the Book of Elchasai: A Primitive Church Order, not an 

Apocalypse,” in Historische Wahrheit und theologische Wissenschaft: Gerd Liidemann 

zum 50. Geburtstag (ed. A. Özen; Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1996), 87-104. In response, 

see Gerard Luttikhuizen, “The Book of Elchasai: A Jewish Apocalyptic Writing, Not 

a Christian Church Order,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1999 Seminar Papers 

(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1999), 405-425. 
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through baptism aligns him with both John of Patmos and perhaps even 
more closely with the itinerant prophets mentioned in the Didache. 

Like every other prediction about the end-times so far, Elchasai was 
wrong. Yet this did not stop his messengers from spreading his teachings 
as they fanned out both westward toward Rome and southward toward 
the Sasanian capital of Ctesiphon. In the Roman world, Hippolytus, 
Origen, and Epiphanius voice their unanimous disapproval of this 
Elchasaite “heresy.”3° Eusebius records Origen saying: “At present, 
someone has come thinking himself to be great for being able to act as 
ambassador of a godless and most impious opinion that comes from the 
so-called Elkasites (‘EAxecaiitév) and which has recently become insurgent 
in the churches.”>? Eusebius frames this excerpt by saying that it was 
“snuffed out as soon as it began.”*° We will probably never know how 
successful these missionaries were, though it seems fair to say that the 
later Manichaean missionaries were far more successful in establishing 
durable communities in the Roman Near East and beyond. 

In fact, the strongest evidence for the dispersion and entrenchment 
of Elchasai’s (or Elchasaite-like) teachings comes from third-century 
Mesopotamia. At least according to the CMC, a network of Baptist 
communities affiliated with Elchasai populated the banks of the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and beyond. For example, the CMC depicts Mani entering a 
“Church of the Baptists” (èv tit éxxAnoion t&v BaTttiotév) in Pharat in the 
Sasanian province of Mesene (southern Mesopotamia).*’ Mani also visits 
the “brothers” in Ganzak (near Lake Urmia), who must somehow be 
related to the Baptist communities further to the south.** Mani himself 
grew up in a Baptist community somewhere near the Sasanian capital 
city of Ctesiphon. The CMC also mentions a certain “Aianos, the Baptist 
from Koche,” a city that stood on the opposite bank of Ctesiphon.* 
Of course, while one cannot prove that every local Baptist community 
followed the laws of Elchasai, the CMC at least depicts Elchasai as the 
“leader of your law” (AAyacaios ó dpxnyds Tod vópou úp&v) of Mani’s 
Baptist community, referring to the laws of ritual baptism, agricultural 


Luttikhuizen, Revelation, 41-172. 

3 Hist. eccl. VI, 38. Translation by Jeremy Schott, The History of the Church: A New 
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work, and food separation.** Ironically, the CMC portrays Mani as 
proving the truth of his own revelation by appealing to Elchasai. In 
other words, Mani’s argument against his home community was that the 
Baptists were not Elchasaite enough. 

We will dwell on the relationship between the Baptists and the early 
Manichaean movement in the first chapter of the book. There, I will 
argue that the notion of prophetology in the CMC is part of a larger 
argument that emphasizes Mani’s continuity with the Baptist past. As a 
result, we cannot use the CMC as evidence for a completely independent 
“religion” called Manichaeism. In any case, there is a good deal of schol- 
arship centered on the relationship between the “Elchasaite” Baptists and 
“Manichaeism.”*> For my part, I am prepared to see greater room for 
genetic continuity, perhaps less due to positive evidence, which remains 
admittedly paltry, and more because the “newness” of Manichaeism is 
overstated.*° Indeed, if the early followers of Mani claimed to be better 
followers of Elchasai by following Mani, then one wonders why we should 
see them as an independent religious community of “Manichaeans” at 
all. Nevertheless, as scholars have now long recognized, the CMC, which 
is our richest source of evidence for Mani’s life, describes Mani’s youth 
and maturation in a community of Mesopotamian Baptists who fol- 
lowed the laws of Elchasai, the revelations he received as a young man, 
his unification with his Divine Twin, his ongoing arguments with the 
community’s leaders, his expulsion, and his itinerant life as the “Apostle 
of Jesus Christ” in the Sasanian Empire. Aside from this rough outline 
of Mani’s life, however, we must be extremely careful about using the 
CMC, or indeed any Manichaean text, as a window for the historical 
Mani.*” The first quest for the historical Mani is still very much in its 
infancy and made all the more difficult due to the unfortunate fact that 
none of Mani’s “canonical” writings survive in full. This is because most 
extant Manichaean texts were produced by Manichaean teachers in the 
centuries following Mani’s death in 276 or 277 CE. And as this book 
argues, far from being mere tradents of Mani’s teachings, they were 


44 CMC 94.10. 
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products of their own time and, as such, their innovative approaches 
toward prophethood and revelation must be contextualized against their 
contemporary backdrop. For the purposes of this book at least, we will 
decenter Mani from Manichaeism and refrain from peeling back later 
accretions to uncover the historical Mani. Instead of looking backward 
to Mani, we will go forward as his movement began to spread rapidly 
throughout the Near East. 

What we do know about Mani from the fragments of his own writings 
is that he was keenly interested in Jewish apocalypses. This is perhaps 
not altogether surprising, given the importance of Elchasai’s teachings, 
and presumably his prophecies, among Mani’s Baptist community.*® 
Mani’s own Book of the Giants drew on an early Aramaic version of 
the Enochic Book of the Watchers similar to the fragments found among 
the Dead Sea scrolls.*? Surviving excerpts from Mani’s Shabubragan also 
demonstrate his incorporation of those very themes found throughout 
Jewish apocalypses, especially the judgment of the dead, the collapse of 
the current cosmos, and the coming of a new world.°° Later followers of 
Mani, especially Baraies the Teacher, whom we will discuss in the first 
chapter, also cite excerpts from apocalypses attributed to Adam, Seth, 
Enosh, Shem, and Enoch. While it is unlikely that Jewish scribes were 
responsible for penning these apocalypses, it nevertheless suggests that 
Mani’s community possessed a number of such hitherto unknown apoca- 
lypses.5' If so, the Mesopotamian Baptist communities themselves used 
Second Temple Jewish apocalypses as their model for writing their own 
apocalypses, which were then transmitted throughout Mesopotamia. 


48 At least in one case (CMC 86.19), the Baptists preserved and transmitted the prophecies 
of their forefathers. 

4° John C. Reeves, Jewish Lore in Manichaean Cosmogony: Studies in the Book of Giants 

Traditions (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1992); idem, Heralds of that Good 

Realm: Syro-Mesopotamian Gnosis and Jewish Traditions (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 31-48; 

J.T. Milik, “Turfan et Qumran, Livre des Géants juif et manichéen,” in Tradition und 

Glaube: Das frühe Christentum in seiner Umwelt (ed. G. Jeremias, H.-W. Kuhn, and H. 

Stegemann; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck Ruprecht, 1971), 117-127. 

M. Hutter, Manis kosmogonische Sabubragan-Texte: Edition, Kommentar und liter- 

aturgeschichtliche Einordnung der manichdisch-mittelpersischen Handscriften M98/99 

I und M7980-7984 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992); D.N. MacKenzie, “Mani’s 

Sabuhragan,” BSOAS 42.3 (1979): 500-534; idem, “Mani’s Sabuhragan,” BSOAS 43.2 

(1980): 288-3 10. 

5! Reeves writes, “They [the apocalypses cited by Baraies] are almost certainly not authen- 
tic products of those Jewish scribal circles responsible for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of biblically inspired pseudepigraphic literature in the eastern Mediterranean world 
during the Persian, Hellenistic, or Roman eras of Jewish history” (Heralds, 210). 
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Such apocalypses had long afterlives among various communities, where 
they formed an integral part of what John Reeves has aptly called forms 
of “Syro-Mesopotamian gnosis.” >* 

Given their interest in apocalypses and eschatological prophecies 
among third-century Mesopotamian Baptists, we might also describe 
the followers of Mani as an “apocalyptic community,” provided we 
understand the term to mean a scholarly strategy for highlighting the 
community’s approaches toward revelation and not as an exhaustive 
description of the community. Indeed, as this book argues, Manichaeans 
experimented with different models of revelation and did so in ways that 
resist harmonization into a single model. At the same time, their experi- 
ments were products of their time and place. After all, does it not make 
more sense to compare Manichaean notions of revelation against proxi- 
mate and contemporary discourses of revelation rather than our own? 
To compare, for example, the “oral revelation” of Mani as found in 
the Manichaean Kephalaia alongside contemporary rabbinic notions of 
“Oral Torah,” rather than us presupposing what revelation or prophecy 
should look like? Moreover, should we not consider Manichaeans as his- 
torical agents whose practices of reading and writing revelation differed 
depending on each situation? This is what we set out to investigate in 
the opening chapters of this book. As we will see, whereas Mani seemed 
to have appropriated cosmogonic and eschatological elements within 
apocalypses into his teachings, his disciple Baraies the Teacher finds new 
uses for apocalypses. Writing years, if not decades, after Mani’s execu- 
tion, Baraies uses snippets of apocalypses, the Apostle Paul’s letters, and 
Mani’s books as revelatory proof texts to demonstrate that Mani stands 
in prophetic continuity with the ancient forefathers. And, not unlike 
the ways that modern scholars “discovered” apocalypse as a genre by 
hunting after literary patterns across individual apocalypses, so too does 
Baraies sift through his corpus of apocalypses to “discover” within them 
the structure of prophethood itself. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


I have chosen to divide this book into two halves of three chapters each, 
with the former focusing on prophethood and the latter on revelation. 
While overlaps between the two are inevitable, they end up reflecting 
a different set of concerns. Starting with prophethood, what is striking 


5* Reeves, Heralds, 209-211. 
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about reading early “Jewish” and “Christian” literature from the per- 
spective of a third-century Mesopotamian follower of Mani is how few 
precedents there are for the question of what makes a prophet a prophet. 
True, both Jewish and Christian texts often feature, narrativize, or refer 
to prophets. Some texts, like the Didache, even propose criteria for dis- 
tinguishing a true prophet from a false one. Yet what tends to be missing 
is an explicit discussion about what makes a prophet a prophet at all.*? 
Presumably, the historical Mani too had something to say about proph- 
ets yet given how little of his actual texts we possess, it is only through 
careful reconstruction of later texts that we might approach the histori- 
cal Mani’s own thoughts. It is perhaps not until Baraies, Mani’s disciple, 
that we have firm evidence for the formulation of explicit criteria for 
prophethood at least among the early Manichaeans. Accordingly, in the 
first half of this book, I focus on the emergence and continuation of this 
discourse on prophethood, paying particular attention to their rhetorical 
and potential historical contexts. 

The latter half of the book explores the shifting content and contours 
of “revelation.” It focuses on two aspects in particular. The first centers 
on the emergence of a discourse that presents speech as the privileged 
medium of revelation. To be clear, I do not mean the narrativized oral 
framework found within apocalypses or in other sorts of revelatory lit- 
erature. I mean the emergence of a discourse of oral revelation, at once 
distinct from but complementary to written revelation. To investigate 
this aspect of revelation, we will turn to rabbinic passages on the Oral 
Torah, the Manichaean Kephalaia, and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies. 
The second aspect we will investigate is the construction of panop- 
tic knowledge. Using the Syrian Neoplatonist Iamblichus’ invention 
of “divine prognosis” as our prism, we will turn to see how it coheres 
with constructions of revelatory knowledge among Manichaeans, the 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies, and finally, with the Jewish “mystics” respon- 
sible for the Hekhalot literature. 

As already stated above, the first chapter of this book focuses on the 
invention of prophethood as a dis-embedded object of discourse among 


53 One might consider the two Alexandrian philosophers, Philo and Origen. Yet even then, 
it may be more accurate to say that both describe how a prophet receives God’s revela- 
tion, not what a prophet is. Their focus is on the prophetic faculty, not on what makes 
one a prophet. See John R. Levison, “The Prophetic Spirit as an Angel according to 
Philo,” HTR 88.2 (1995): 189-207; idem, “Inspiration and the Divine Spirit in Writings 
of Philo Judaeus,” JSJ 26.5 (1995): 271-323. Robert Hauck, The More Divine Proof: 
Prophecy and Inspiration in Origen and Celsus (Atlanta: Scholar’s Press, 1989). 
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the earliest followers of Mani. It provides a rereading of homily writ- 
ten by a certain disciple of Mani by the name of Baraies the Teacher at 
the turn of the fourth century. This homily is embedded in the CMC. 
Whereas scholars have typically understood Baraies’ homily as a faith- 
ful representation of Mani’s own thoughts on prophethood and as rep- 
resenting a debate between Manichaeans and ex-Manichaeans, I argue 
instead that we must locate this homily within intra-Baptist debates 
about the prophethood of Mani in the years following Mani’s execu- 
tion. That is, it presents evidence for “a parting of the ways” not of 
“the already-parted ways.” In his homily, Baraies argues that Mani dif- 
fers from the earlier apostles and prophets only in degree, not in kind; 
therefore, Mani stands in continuity with the prophets that a community 
already held as their forefathers. In so doing, Baraies invents a typology 
of prophethood: Prophets must be raptured, write scripture, and choose 
an elect community. He makes his argument through the performance of 
textual expertise, drawing widely from ancient apocalypses, Paul’s let- 
ters, and Mani’s books. Yet the very fact that he constructs his argument 
through the manipulation of textual units suggests that he is not drawing 
from earlier notions of prophetology; he is not merely transmitting what 
Mani said or wrote but creating doctrine to respond to his particular 
situation. Moreover, the fact that Baraies connects Mani to an ancestral 
heritage that both Baraies and his opponents shared is strong evidence 
that Baraies and his opponents were members of a single, yet fragmented, 
community. This chapter will argue that this community was none other 
than the Baptist community. Ultimately, we might read this homily as 
evidence for the gradual ascendance of a Manichaean “scholastic” com- 
munity, a network of local teachers who would act as the on-the-ground 
leaders of a post-Mani “Manichaean” community. 

The second chapter of this book turns its attention to see how these 
teachers articulated prophethood as the movement spread westward 
toward Egypt in the late third and fourth centuries. The goal of this 
chapter is to make Manichaeism “normal” by contextualizing it along- 
side rabbinic, Syriac, and Sasanian texts. These other texts inform our 
reading of the Manichaean texts because they allow us to propose spe- 
cific situations that can explain the emergence of Manichaean notions 
of prophethood. By demonstrating the embeddedness of Manichaeans 
within these multiple contexts, we can imagine them as historical 
agents in their own right. To make this argument, this chapter looks 
at how the prophetological discourse functions within the intro- 
duction, kephalaion 1 (K 1), and K 342 of the two massive codices 
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that make up the Manichaean Kephalaia. I make the following argu- 
ments: (1) The purpose of the prophetological discourse in the intro- 
duction of the Kephalaia is not to relate historical information about 
Mani’s wanderings throughout the Sasanian Empire, but to justify the 
anthological structure of the Kephalaia itself. Introductions frame a 
reader’s experience of the book; the introduction to the Kephalaia is 
no different. To contextualize this broader consideration of antholo- 
gization, I turn to certain passages within the rabbinic corpus, which 
make use of similar discourses that may underwrite rabbinic modes of 
anthologization. (2) The purpose of the prophetological discourse in 
the first kephalaion is not to transmit a doctrine of a chain of prophets, 
but is part of a larger textual strategy to create chains of contiguous 
time that connects the late antique Manichaean teachers seamlessly 
back to Adam. The chain of prophets is only one textual strategy for 
demarcating moments of contiguous time. The goal is to show that 
Mani had to come precisely when he did and, as a result, that his 
church could only have emerged when it did in the late third century. I 
argue that this kephalaion responds to early fourth-century discourses 
of an apostolic golden age, as articulated by someone like the Syrian 
poet Ephrem, who argues that the Manichaean church cannot be a 
true Apostolic Church because it is a late church. In response, our 
kephalaion argues that the Manichaean church is not a late church 
but the last church, and therefore, a superior church in that it will 
not perish like the earlier churches and that it will remain until Jesus’ 
return. (3) The purpose of the prophetological discourse in K 342 is to 
write Manichaean prophetology into the broader imperial experience 
of an expanding Sasanian Empire. To make this argument, I com- 
pare Mani’s parables about prophets with excerpts from two early 
Sasanian inscriptions: The Res Gestae of Shapur I and the Paikuli 
inscription of Narseh I. 

The third chapter looks at the other side of the prophetological dis- 
course. How did others respond to the malleable and urgent claims 
voiced by Mani’s disciples of Mani’s prophethood? Here, I argue that we 
can look to the early fourth-century text known as the Ps.-Clementine 
Homilies as a response to Manichaean discourses of prophethood. 
I first demonstrate that the way that the Homilies articulates its notion 
of two prophets, the True Prophet Jesus and the False Prophetess, and 
the nature of their prophetic words have less to do with some abstract 
“Gnostic” idea and more to do with contemporary embryological dis- 
courses oriented around the nature of sperm and blood. I then turn 
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to the Homilies’ depiction of Simon Magus. While I agree with other 
scholars that the Homilies’ depiction of Simon Magus is a flabby cari- 
cature of many heretical movements, I do not think that it dislodges 
its central polemic against the Apostle Paul as a false representative of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The flabbiness highlights the monstrosity of 
Paul’s visionary experience of the risen Christ, it does not detract from 
it. If so, there was only one movement in the early fourth century whose 
putative founder rested on his own revelatory laurels and who modeled 
himself after the Apostle Paul, even going so far as to call himself the 
“Apostle of Jesus Christ” — Mani. 

The fourth chapter pivots away from prophethood and toward revela- 
tion. Here, we will focus on what I call ideologies of oral revelation. These 
ideologies present orality as the privileged medium of revelation and 
explicitly distinguish oral revelation from written forms of revelation, be 
they the written Torah or Mani’s books. Moreover, they root contempo- 
rary teachings in an originary moment of revelation, be it Sinai, Mani, or 
the True Prophet Jesus, and thereby function as ideologies that authorize 
the teachings of later disciples by framing them as continuations of that 
first moment of revelation. I thus retain the word “ideology,” despite 
its complicated baggage, to suggest that these were not only discursive 
thematizations about teachings but also constitutive of the ways that 
Manichaean teachers, rabbis, and the “Jewish Christians” responsible 
for the Ps.-Clementine Homilies framed their own teaching as authori- 
tative. We will begin this broader discussion by recontextualizing the 
rabbinic conception of the Oral Torah. Whereas scholars have generally 
sought to understand both the form and content of Oral Torah through 
the prisms of Roman law and Greek rhetoric, we can also contextualize 
it alongside other models of oral revelation, especially as found in the 
Manichaean Kephalaia and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies. 

The fifth chapter approaches revelation again from a different angle, 
this time through the category of prognosis. Our entry point will be 
through the writings of the third-century Syrian Platonist by the name of 
Iamblichus, primarily in his response to Porphyry in the text now known 
as De Mysteriis. By first seeing how he constructs a divine prognosis as an 
effect of divine power against “mere” prognosis, which Iamblichus argues 
amounts to nothing more than human reasoning and guesswork, we can 
trace how other proximate communities, like the ones responsible for the 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies and the Manichaeans, also sought to articulate 
their own understanding of prognosis as panoptic and divine knowledge. 
We will insist throughout this chapter that Iamblichus’ construction of 
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divine prognosis is built through and against Porphyry’s own words 
against Iamblichus. Iamblichus is not merely textualizing a notion of 
divine prognosis that already existed in his head prior to his exchange 
with Porphyry but thinking through and against Porphyry to construct 
a notion of divine prognosis. Ultimately, what we see across each com- 
munity is that prognosis is no longer a byte of information about a future 
event that a human being can produce, but a divine mode of knowing 
that can only be possessed as an expression of divine substance. 

The concluding chapter of this book can best be seen as a delibera- 
tively provocative extension of Chapter 5. It pushes beyond the param- 
eters of third- and fourth-century Syro-Mesopotamian texts to consider 
the earliest corpus of Jewish “mystical” literature, the Hekhalot corpus, 
which most likely emerged in the post-Talmudic period from the fifth 
to sixth century onward. More specifically, we will be looking at the 
“Prince of Torah” (Sar Torah) passages within the macroform known 
as Hekhalot Rabbati. Through a close reading of this Sar Torah unit 
within the genre of historiola, I argue that not only does it present the 
Jewish “mystic” as capable of angelic forms of contemplation, but it 
also frames the Torah itself as an instantaneously knowable object. 
Without claiming that Sar Torah unit is directly influenced by the shifts 
in thinking about prognosis in the fifth chapter, I argue nevertheless that 
its emergence cannot be explained without recourse to it either. To put 
it crudely, the Sar Torah unit “translates” divine prognosis into a rab- 
binic or para-rabbinic idiom. Somewhere in its long chain of events and 
shifts in both “magic” and “philosophy” that made it possible, the Sar 
Torah stood together with the Neoplatonists, Manichaeans, and Jewish 
Christians as it did with the rabbis. 


Inventing Prophethood? 


Baraies the Teacher and His Homily 


Sometime in early third-century Mesopotamia, a young man named Mani 
began to see visions. They appeared like flashes of lightning, brief and 
bearable at first but increasing in intensity and terror as he grew older. In 
these visions, divine beings commanded him to abstain from the rituals of 
baptism that his community practiced. He heard the cries of wheat stalks 
as they were cut for harvest and saw their blood pour out from the wound. 
He saw the leaders of his Baptist community swept away in dark waters. 
These visions culminated in the appearance of a being who introduced 
himself as his Divine Twin and the source of his visions. Upon recogniz- 
ing his true self through his Divine Twin, Mani remembered his earthly 
mission, why he had been sent into this world and to this generation: he 
was the Apostle of Jesus Christ, the long-awaited Paraclete, who had been 
sent to remind his community how to liberate the divine light — the suffer- 
ing Christ — trapped within evil matter. As the Apostle to his generation, 
he could no longer simply abstain from practicing his community’s rituals 
of baptism; he now began to oppose them. He called for his Baptist com- 
munity to return to the true commandments of the savior Jesus Christ, 
which they had once followed but had since forgotten. In response, his 
community promptly expelled him and, following the advice of his Divine 
Twin, Mani began to travel throughout the newly established Sasanian 
Empire, preaching his gospel and gathering disciples. In the course of his 
time as the Apostle of Jesus Christ, he wrote books about the nature of the 
world and how it might be saved. His teachings eventually caught the ear 
of the Sasanian emperor, Shapur, who welcomed him into his retinue. Yet 
court intrigue overtook Mani and under the machinations of the powerful 
Zoroastrian priest Kartir, the emperor Bahram I called for his execution. 
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Bahram’s soldiers flayed, stuffed, and hung Mani’s body in front of a gate 
to the city of Gundeshapur." 

So ended the life of Mani. Yet Mani had been rather successful in 
making disciples during his long life and, when he died, he left behind 
pockets of followers throughout the Sasanian Empire and the Roman 
Near East. And, despite ongoing persecution by Sasanian authorities 
and the deep antipathy of other Christian communities, Mani’s church 
thrived. It spread west through Syria deep into the Roman Empire, find- 
ing converts among philosophers and commoners alike. It made its 
way eastward through the so-called “Silk Road,” eventually reaching 
China, where it would persist deep into the next millennium.* Mani’s 
disciples produced literature in various genres, including anthologies of 
his teachings, homilies, psalms, and even “biographies” of Mani’s life. 
They established festivals commemorating Mani’s death and began to 
invest Mani’s brutal death with the soteriological significance of his most 
famous predecessor and returning messiah, Jesus Christ. 

At the same time, we should not let this optimistic long-durée account 
unduly influence our reading of specific texts. In fact, all was not well 
for the followers of Mani, especially in the first few decades following 
Mani’s execution.’ We find evidence of deep communal rifts in an exten- 
sive homily embedded within a late third or early fourth-century account 
of Mani’s life that scholars call the Cologne Mani Codex (CMC).* 
Scholars attribute this homily to a certain “Baraies the Teacher,” an 
early follower of Mani whose name is attested in other texts as well.’ 


! Man. Hom. 60.2-16. On the historical and interpretative problems of Mani’s death, see 
now: Gardner, Founder, 59-82. 
* See especially Samuel N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (Leiden: Brill, 
1998). 
> The fragments of Mani’s letters that we do possess show Mani in a pastoral light and 
suggest the persistence of communal discord even within the prophet’s lifetime. See Iain 
Gardner, ed., Mani’s Epistles: The Surviving Parts of the Coptic Codex Berlin P. 15998 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2022); idem, Kellis Literary Texts: Volume 2 (Oxford: Oxbow, 
2007), 11-83. At the same time, assumptions about rampant anti-Manichaean persecu- 
tion may overstate reality and function instead as discourse. See Mattias Brand, “In the 
Footsteps of the Apostle of Light,” in Heirs of Roman Persecution: Studies on a Christian 
and Para-Christian Discourse in Late Antiquity, (ed. É. Fournier and W. Mayer London 
and New York: Routledge, 2019), 112-134. 
CMC 45.1-72.7. I consider the short homily of CMC 72.8-74.5, which is also attributed 
to Baraies, as a separate unit. 
J. Tubach, “Die Namen von Manis Jiingern und ihre Herkunft,” in Atti del Terzo Con- 
gresso Internazionale Di Studi ‘Manicheismo e Oriente Cristiano Antico’: Arcavataca 
di Rende, Amantea 31 agosto-5 settembre 1993 (ed. L. Cirillo and A. Van Tongerloo; 
Louvain: Brepols, 1997), 375-393. 
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In it, Baraies argues that Mani had received the same apostolic com- 
mission that had been given to the ancestors, which includes figures 
like Adam, Sethel, Enosh, Shem, Enoch, and the Apostle Paul. Just as 
these ancestors had been raptured by divine beings, spoke about their 
revelations to their contemporary disciples, and wrote down their rev- 
elations for future disciples, so too did a Divine Twin rapture Mani, 
who in turn spoke about his revelations to his Elect community and 
wrote them down for his future spiritual children. By explicitly delin- 
eating such criteria, Baraies constructs what we might call a typology 
of prophethood. Yet he does so not out of intellectual whimsy but in 
response to a communal crisis. He directs his homily against those 
whom he claims had “turned away (uetaBAndeis)” and are “clothed in 
unbelief (t&v évSeSupevev thy émotiav).”° He concludes by describing 
them as fools who “suppose something (incorrect) about this revelation 
and vision of our father (oiopéveov ti Tepi TaUTHs Tis a&troKAAUWEews Kai 
dtrTacias Tow TraTpds hudv).”7 

Baraies’ polemical tone evokes a community haunted by Mani’s 
absence. Since Mani can no longer defend his own revelation against his 
opponents, Baraies must step up to defend it in his place. He had to rely 
on his own rhetorical skills and training. The newness of Baraies’ hom- 
ily directs us squarely back to a late antique Mesopotamian community 
negotiating its way following the death of their most recent prophet. 

I stress this point here in order to distinguish my approach from that of 
other scholars, who have tended to look through the homily rather than 
at the homily to understand Baraies’ immediate situation. To that end, 
they have not only highlighted the similarities between Baraies’ homily 
and other Manichaean texts but have also seen it fruitfully as a win- 
dow into a broader Syro-Mesopotamian milieu deeply infused with its 
own sort of “gnosis.” At the same time, such an approach risks turning 


6€ CMC 46.3; 71.13-14. The translations of the CMC were done in consultation with other 
translations, including Ron Cameron and Arthur J. Dewey, The Cologne Mani Codex 
(P. Colon. Inv. Nr. 4780): “Concerning the Origin of his Body” (Missoula: Scholars 
Press, 1979), and the standard text edition: L. Koenen and C. Römer, Der Kölner Mani- 
Kodex: Uber das Werden seines Leibes; Kritische Edition (Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1988). 

7 CMC 71.14-17. 
As noted already by Eibert Tigchelaar in “Baraies on Mani’s Rapture, Paul, and the 
Antediluvian Apostles,” in The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early Christian, and Gnos- 
tic Essays in Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (ed. A. Hilhorst and G.H. van Koo- 
ten; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 429-441, at 431 n. 8. For example, see Reeves, Heralds, esp. 
209-211; Tardieu, “La chaîne des prophètes,” 363-364, who assumes that the peculiar 
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Baraies’ particular construction of prophethood into a mere precipitate 
of earlier doctrines rooted in Mani, or a de-contextualized, and hence 
ahistorical, expression of doctrine. To do so would be to ignore the pal- 
pable sense of urgency that animates Baraies’ homily. As this chapter 
argues, Baraies was not channeling an earlier prophetological doctrine, 
but making his argument as he went along, embedded within a context 
that could only have emerged after Mani’s death. 

Of course, if Baraies’ homily dates to the late third or early fourth 
century, so too does the CMC itself. This means that the account of 
Mani’s life narrated at the beginning of this chapter emerged only after 
Mani’s death. To read the CMC as a “post-Mani text” has significant 
consequences for how we understand the emergence of Baraies’ homily 
and the text as a whole. It demands that we read the CMC as a text by 
and for a post-Mani Manichaean community rather than as a window 
into the historical Mani. This difference is perhaps best illustrated in the 
supposed “parting of the ways” between Mani and his Baptist commu- 
nity.? Scholars tend to read the CMC’s account of Mani’s debate with 
his fellow Baptists over the efficacy of baptism as if it documents the real 
historical cause for a rift between the Baptists and Mani in the mid-third 
century.'° This in turn informs a metanarrative that the “parting of the 
ways” between Mani and the Baptists took place within Mani’s lifetime 
or that their separation was a foregone conclusion, rather than a con- 
tingent and contested series of events that all “partings” inevitably are. 


prophetologies in the introduction to the Kephalaia and in Baraies’ homily are rooted in 
Mani. Albert de Jong (A Quodam Persa, 99) argues against this harmonization. While 
Julien Ries is correct in situating Baraies’ homily at the turn of the fourth century as a 
defense of Mani’s apostolate, he nevertheless orients his reading of the homily backwards 
for its “contribution to our understanding of Mani’s doctrines.” Julien Ries, “Baraiés 
le Didascale dans le Codex Mani: Nature, Structure et Valeur de son Témoignage sur 
Mani et sa Doctrine,” in Atti del Terzo Congresso Internazionale Di Studi ‘Manicheismo 
e Oriente Cristiano Antico’: Arcavataca di Rende, Amantea 31 agosto-5 settembre 1993 
(ed. L. Cirillo and A. Van Tongerloo; Louvain: Brepols, 1997), 305-311, at 305. 
Readers familiar with the debates regarding the Jewish/Christian “Parting of the Ways” 
will recognize some of this chapter’s guiding assumptions and strategies of reading, fore- 
most among them is the idea that categories like “Jewish” and “Christian” — or in our 
case, “Baptist” and “Manichaean” — should be read as textually produced for contingent 
reasons, rather than necessarily descriptive of social realities. See especially, Adam H. 
Becker and Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Introduction: Traditional Models and New Direc- 
tions,” in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the 
Early Middle Ages (ed. Adam H. Becker and Annette Yoshiko Reed; Minneapolis: For- 
tress Press, 2007), 1-33; Judith Lieu, “‘The Parting of the Ways’: Theological Construct 
of Historical Reality?,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 56 (1994): L0I-119. 
1° CMC 79.14-100.1. 
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But “stories are not lived but told”™ and the CMC is most assuredly a 
story. Without denying the possibility that this debate did occur in the 
mid-third century, one must also ask why the CMC as a text from the 
turn of the fourth century chose to focus on this event as a key point in 
its broader argument that while Mani did grow up among the Baptists, 
he was never one of them. We will discuss this point further below. For 
now, I suggest that we read the CMC not only or even necessarily as evi- 
dence for the third-century “historical” Mani, but for ongoing debates 
between later followers of Mani and Baptists in the late third and early 
fourth century over how to understand Mani vis-a-vis his home com- 
munity of Baptists. In other words, the tendentious narrative of Mani’s 
life presented in the CMC is only one voice within a larger debate that 
emerged after Mani, a debate that this chapter will argue included both 
partisans of Mani like Baraies and the larger Baptist community. If 
so, this in turn raises a rather interesting question for our analysis of 
Baraies’ homily: What sorts of tensions and fault lines become visible 
when we discard the assumption that “Manichaean” always and every- 
where designates an autonomous and fully formed “religion” separate 
from the Baptists? 

This chapter offers a rereading of Baraies’ homily with these points 
in mind. It argues that Baraies and his brothers are not members of an 
already distinct and independent Manichaean community, but a faction 
of teachers in an already existing community attempting to understand 
Mani’s place within that community. Baraies’ homily thus offers a snap- 
shot of a religious community in the process of becoming, not evidence 
for the existence of an already distinct community. It will argue further 
that this community is none other than the Baptist community in which 
Mani was reared. Baraies’ “invention” of prophethood emerges from 
this fraught context as part of his larger argument that Mani stands in 
continuity with the ancestral forefathers; just as these forefathers had 
been raptured, chosen an Elect community, and inscribed their revela- 
tions for posterity, so had Mani. This ultimately means that Baraies 
argues for the inclusion of Mani within Baptist history, not as a point 
of departure from it. 

In brief, my argument proceeds as follows. Since Baraies claims that he 
wrote his homily to correct his opponents, we can suppose that the lines 
of communication between Baraies and his opponents were still open, 


™ Louis O. Mink, “History and Fiction as Modes of Comprehension,” New Literary His- 
tory 1.3 (1970): 541-558, at 557. 
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though strained. He also notes that he is responding to people who have 
already read a “rapture” of Mani, which we will argue refers to the scenes 
in the CMC where Mani encounters and unifies with his Divine Twin. In 
effect, the CMC narrates Mani’s encounter with his Divine Twin as part 
of its broader argument that the Baptist community contributed nothing 
to Mani’s theological or intellectual development; it was the Divine Twin 
who revealed all those cosmic mysteries to him, not the Baptists. Baraies’ 
opponents responded violently to this very claim. Moreover, since Baraies 
argues that Mani should be included in an already existing roster of “our 
ancestral forefathers (tdav tpoydvev ńuæv Tatépev),”'* for Baraies’ rheto- 
ric to work at all on his opponents, then he and his opponents must have 
shared a set of ancestral forefathers. If they shared a set of ancestral fore- 
fathers, then they shared a common lineage, which strongly suggests that 
both Baraies and his opponents were members of the same community. If 
so, this means that Baraies and his faction are not members of a distinct 
and independent religious community, but a faction of an already exist- 
ing community. Finally, the very fact that Baraies’ opponents would take 
umbrage at the argument that the Baptists contributed nothing to Mani’s 
revelation suggests that this shared religious community was none other 
than the Baptist community from which Mani emerged. 

If Baraies’ homily does not offer evidence for the existence of an 
independent Manichaean religious community, it does offer evidence 
for how Manichaean teachers like Baraies sought to renegotiate a 
community’s relation to the past and the future. While the argument 
between Baraies and his opponents is about how one should under- 
stand Mani’s place in relation to the Baptist community, i.e., either as 
a human teacher or a prophet like the “ancestral forefathers,” I argue 
that it is over the question of who gets to determine the heritage and 
trajectory of that community. As we will see, Baraies claims that all 
the ancient prophets wrote for those who “will understand the sense 
of his (the Holy Spirit’s) voice” (yvwoope[veov tis] pæv[ñs atto]a Thv 
aic@noww),*? by which he means those who can properly understand the 
community’s ancient literary archive. While Baraies is, of course, refer- 
ring to himself and his faction as those most capable of interpreting the 
ancestral archive, he also presents his faction as “the seal of his apos- 


tolate” [oi 5è pabntai attot éyiyvovto ogpayis attot Tis åmooToAñs], 4 
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who are uniquely poised to authenticate the revelation and apostle- 
ship of the earlier prophets. Thus, according to Baraies, the trajectory 
of Baptist history not only bends toward Mani but also toward his 
disciples. Ultimately, Baraies’ homily is a performative tour-de-force 
intended to demonstrate his mastery over the ancestral archive, thereby 
arrogating to himself and his faction the right to determine not only the 
position of Mani within the community, but its ancestral heritage and 
by extension, the future trajectory of that community itself. As such, 
we might read Baraies’ homily as a symptom for the ascendance of a 
“Manichaean” scholastic community. 


THE GENRE AND PRODUCTION OF 
THE COLOGNE MANI CODEX 


Before we enter into our analysis of the text, however, we first need to 
clarify what we mean by “Baraies’ homily” and its relation to the larger 
work in which it is embedded — the Cologne Mani Codex." In brief, 
the extant CMC is an early fifth-century or late fourth-century Greek 
translation of an Aramaic text written somewhere in Mesopotamia at the 
turn of the fourth century. Its inscribed title is not, of course, the Cologne 
Mani Codex but “On the Generation of His Body” (mepi tis yévvns tot 
odpatos avtot). Scholars agree that “his” refers to Mani but disagree on 
what “body” means. Recent scholarly opinion seems to have swung back 
in the direction of interpreting “body” as the larger Manichaean Church, 
and not Mani’s physical body."® 

As for the genre of the CMC, one of the original editors of the CMC, 
Albert Henrichs, suggested that it was similar to both the Greek “biog- 
raphy” and the “apocryphal Acts of the Apostles.”'7 Without drawing 


15 Although the name itself is now lost, the identification of this unit with “Baraies the 

Teacher” is reconstructed in comparison with other textual units that are securely attrib- 

uted to Baraies. See A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, “Der Kölner Mani-Kodex (P. colon. inv. 

nr. 4780) Tepi tijs yévvns Tot odpatos avtot: Edition der seiten 1-72,” ZPE 19 (1975): 

1-85, 80 n. 80. 

See, e.g., L. Koenen, “Augustine and Manichaeism in Light of the Cologne Mani 

Codex,” ICS (1978): 154-198, at 164-165. Gardner, Founder, 28. 

17 A. Henrichs, “Literary Criticism of the Cologne Mani Codex” in The Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism II: Sethian Gnosticism (ed. B. Layton; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 724-733, at 
725. See also, idem, “The Timing of Supernatural Events in the Cologne Mani Codex,” 
in Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis: Atti del Simposio Internazionale (Rende-Amantea 
3-7 settembre 1984) (ed. L. Cirillo; Cosenza: Marra Editore Cosenza, 1986), 183-204, 
at 183-187. 
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a hard boundary between the two, the latter is much more likely. The 
CMC is not interested in detailing the peculiarities of Mani’s life in 
the manner of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus or, as Henrichs suggests, 
Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius. Rather, like other “apocryphal” Acts 
literature, the CMC is most interested in narrating the spread of the 
Gospel and the beginnings of the Church in a particular region of the 
world through an Apostle of Jesus Christ, in this case, Mani. Indeed, it 
rehashes many themes found in this genre, including the call to apostle- 
ship,” the trope of a reluctant Apostle, healings,*° disputations with 
different religious communities,*' and the conversion of powerful fig- 
ures.** Peculiar to the CMC, however, is the interpolation of a discrete 
homily attributed to someone other than the Apostle of Jesus Christ, in 
this case, to a certain “Baraies the Teacher.” None of the more relevant 
“Acts” literature, for example, Acts of Thomas or the Doctrina Addai, 
have this feature. Indeed, its inclusion is all the more perplexing since 
it severely interrupts the flow of the narrative, which simply picks back 
up as if the homily did not intervene.*? 

This leads us to consider the composition of the CMC. While scholars 
more or less agree that the extant Greek CMC dates to the late fourth 
or early fifth century, they also point to the process of redaction that lie 
behind it. This process is evident from the fact that the CMC is not a 
continuous literary composition but an anthology that narrates Mani’s 
career as the Apostle of Jesus Christ through the selection and juxtapo- 
sition of discrete textual units. With the exception of the unit that we 
have identified as “Baraies’ homily,” as well as another “mini-homily” 
of sorts (also attributed to Baraies) that follows directly after “Baraies’ 
homily,”** all the other units narrate a particular episode from Mani’s 
life, with Mani often speaking from the first-person perspective “I.” The 
anonymous redactor then cleverly ordered these units in such a way as 
to create a sense of narrative progression and movement through time. 

Intriguingly, and somewhat like rabbinic literature, each textual unit 
is attributed to a member or members of the early Mani movement, 
including figures like Zabed, Koustaios, “the Teachers,” and, of course, 


18 CMC 104.10-105.8. 
1 CMC tor.19-104.10. 
*° CMC 122.10-14. 

* CMC 137.1-140.7. 
CMC 130.11-135.4. 
*3 CMC 74.8. 

*4 CMC 72.9-74.5. 
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Baraies. Following Henrichs and Koenen, scholars tend to identify these 
named figures as the real authors responsible for creating the textual 
unit itself, and consequently, as the tradents through whom that unit 
was transmitted from Mani to the anonymous redactors responsible for 
the narrativization of these units.*5 Nevertheless, I think it is wiser to 
begin with the assumption that these attributions are the products of a 
tradition of attribution, rather than evidence that Zabed or Koustaios 
were the real authors of the textual units now attributed to them. 

In fact, this identification of the attributed names as the authors of 
individual textual units serves a key function within the current par- 
adigm for explaining the textual emergence of the CMC as a literary 
work. Henrichs himself had proposed a model of three moments, each 
of which composed “separate and successive stages of redaction.”*° It 
began with Mani himself narrating events of his life to certain disciples, 
who in turn wrote down what Mani had narrated and whose names 
were affixed to each unit, and finally, an anonymous redactor who 
ordered these textual units in a particular way to create a sense of nar- 
rative progression.” 

I am skeptical of this model. Among other reasons, it takes the 
CMC’s artifice of orality at face value, as something that might tell us 
something true about the process behind the emergence of the CMC. 
In contrast, I begin with the assumption that orality, as depicted 
or narrated within a text, is already a textual reflex, and therefore 
expresses the characteristics of a particular genre or literary form. 
Whether or not the narrativized depictions of orality within the CMC 
or the attribution of textual units to specific names tell us something 
true about the process of textual formation, transmission, or redac- 
tion must be assessed without taking the literary features of the CMC 
at face value. In fact, as we will see in Chapters 2 and 4, the discourse 
of orality in a different Manichaean genre, that is, the Kephalaia, 
functions in specific interested ways and cannot be read as a neutral 
account of textual formation. 


25 A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, “Ein griechischer Mani-Codex (P. colon. inv. nr. 4780),” 

ZPE 5 (1970): 97-216, at 110-114. 

Henrichs, “Literary Criticism,” 726. 

27 Ibid., 726-728. Reinhold Merkelbach suggests that the redactors might have accessed 
these textual units either in written or oral form. See R. Merkelbach, “Wann wurde die 
Mani-Biographie abgefaßt, und welches waren ihre Quellen?” in Studia Manichaica II. 
Internationaler Kongreß zum Manichäismus (ed. G. Wießner and H.-J. Klimkeit; Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowtiz, 1992), 159-166, at 162. 
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For the moment, let us critique this three-moment model as strongly 
as we can without getting bogged down by the details. Our goal is not to 
propose a new way of understanding the emergence of the CMC as much 
as it is to theorize alternative possibilities for its textual emergence. This, 
in turn, will afford us space to argue that the unit that we have identified 
as “Baraies’ homily” was not “originally” a part of the first publication 
of the CMC (if indeed the idea of “publication” even makes sense when 
we consider its anthological nature), but that it was interpolated later. 
This will then allow us to argue that Baraies’ homily is, in fact, respond- 
ing to critiques of the CMC among its earliest readers, which I will argue 
included Baptists. 

First, it is problematic to begin with the assumption that Mani’s real 
words lie at the bottom of each textual unit. In fact, Manichaean lit- 
erature is filled with examples of later Manichaeans putting impossible 
words into Mani’s mouth. The two massive codices of the Kephalaia 
spring to mind. Extensive monologues ostensibly uttered by Mani in 
the last days of his life, presumably in prison, can also be found in the 
Manichaean Bema Psalms.** There is no reason why this particular 
genre of Manichaean literature should be considered any more trust- 
worthy a priori. 

Second, Henrichs suggests that these attributed figures were the 
authors of each textual unit. One could, however, just as easily decouple 
the attributed name from the textual unit. The reality is that we do not 
know when these textual units were attributed to these named figures or 
by whom. It may be the case that the attribution of textual units to spe- 
cific names is a later editorial feature rather than an original or essential 
part of the textual unit. In fact, the presence of textual units with multiple 
attributions offers a range of different possibilities for the act of attri- 
bution. For example, did the historical Abiesus and Innaios collaborate 
with one another to author a single textual unit (CMC 74.8-77.2), as 
Henrichs’ model would assume? If they did collaborate, it could not have 
been for the sake of the CMC, since that model requires these moments 
to be completely separate. There must have been a different occasion for 
their collaboration, if indeed they did. What was that occasion? 

Or, as I think is more likely the case, did a later redactor have access 
to two similar textual units, one attributed to Abiesus and another to 
Innaios, and combined these attributions so as to present one of those 
textual units as doubly verified by tradition? If so, one could argue instead 


28 See, for example, Man. Ps.-Book 18.11-19.28. 
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that the presence of two similar textual units with two different attrib- 
uted names is strong evidence for the unreliability of Manichaean prac- 
tices of attribution. After all, if one textual unit is attributed to Abiesus 
and a similar unit to Innaios, then the accuracy of both attributions is 
thrown into doubt. 

Furthermore, we have one unit that is attributed to “The Teachers 
say (oi Sáokañoi Agyouow).”*? Are we to imagine that all “the 
Teachers” sat together and agreed that Mani had narrated the event in 
the textual unit now attributed to them? Or that the Teachers to whom 
Mani first spoke is the same group of Teachers who later recounted 
what Mani had said? This seems unlikely. The practical mechanics of 
transmission pushes us to think about “The Teachers say” not as a 
description of an actual event, but as part of the rhetorical fabric of the 
CMC as a whole. Indeed, the presence of the verb “say” suggests that 
“the Teachers” in this attribution are not the writers of this textual 
unit. It strikes me as more likely that a person outside of the immedi- 
ate context of utterance would write, “The Teachers say,” rather than 
the Teachers awkwardly declaring to themselves at that moment that 
they have spoken. 

This gets to a related problem regarding “remembrances,” which 
does a great deal of clandestine work in establishing a link from Mani 
to the anonymous redactors of the CMC. At least according to the 
current model, the named authors/tradents simply “remember” what 
they had heard Mani say, which are then textualized and made avail- 
able to later redactors. Yet, there is no articulation of a memory 
outside of specific occasions, occasions that inevitably inform which 
memories are made relevant for that moment. This applies not only 
to the moments when Mani (supposedly) recounted his own memories 
to his “tradents,” but also when and where the “tradents” themselves 
textualized their memories of Mani’s remembrances. In other words, 
since memories are not ethereal bodies of pure information floating in 
the noosphere, but preserved, circulated, and textualized within spe- 
cific embodied contexts for specific reasons, “remembered” texts like 
the CMC may tell us quite a bit about who is remembering, for what 
reasons, and the occasion for the act of remembering, rather the his- 
torical accuracy of the remembrance itself. 

Finally, we should be critical of Henrichs’ teleological assump- 
tion that each moment composed a “separate and successive stage of 
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redaction.”*° If Manichaeans circulated textual units about Mani’s life 
before the CMC existed, there is no reason to suppose that they stopped 
once it was made. Nor is there any reason why the textualization of 
remembered utterances should mark the end of oral transmission; both 
oral and written media “interpenetrate” one another, as scholars of 
rabbinic literature in particular have demonstrated.** Consequently, 
there is no reason to suppose that all the textual units that are now in 
the extant CMC were incorporated at the same moment in some sort 
of final redaction. In fact, the very nature of the CMC as an anthology 
allows for the inclusion and deletion of textual units quite easily. As 
long as the general arc of the narrative is maintained, one could fill 
out the perceived gaps within Mani’s life with additional textual units 
through a process of textual agglutination. Indeed, as we will argue 
below, one could imagine an earlier or parallel form of the CMC that 
did not include Baraies’ homily and thus continued the narrative seam- 
lessly from Mani’s encounters with his Divine Twin to his expulsion 
from his local Baptist community. 

Again, my point is not to offer an alternative account of the emergence 
of the CMC, but to undermine an undertheorized model of textual for- 
mation. We simply do not have enough information to trust the redactor 
or the “authors” of the textual units. As a result, we will need to sidestep 
the issue of whether the “real” historical Baraies ever wrote the homily 
now attributed to him in the CMC. When we refer to Baraies, we will 
be referring to the inscribed Baraies, that is, the Baraies of the CMC, not 
the Baraies of history. Our focus will fall squarely on what the homily 
attributed to him might tell us about the early history of the Manichaean 
Church. From there, we will be able to assess the context and even the 
“religious identity” of its author, whether or not that author can be posi- 
tively identified as the “historical” Baraies. 


REREADING BARAIES’ HOMILY 


Before wading into the weeds of textual analysis, allow me to first pro- 
vide an overview of my rereading of Baraies’ homily. 


5° Henrichs, “Literary Criticism,” 726. I am inspired in this aspect by the work of Judith 
Hauptman, who demonstrates that the extant Mishnah responds to an earlier Ur- 
Mishnah and the Tosefta. For a concise version of Hauptman’s argument, see J. Haupt- 
man, “The Tosefta as a Commentary on an Early Mishnah,” JSIJ 4 (2005): 109-132. 

3! See, for example, Martin Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth: Writing and Oral Tradition in Pal- 
estinian Judaism, 200 BCE-400 CE (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 100-125. 
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Baraies’ homily presents one side of a debate that arose following 
the first “publication” of the CMC. As mentioned, the CMC nar- 
rates the arc of Mani’s life from his youth in a Baptist community, 
his call to apostleship through and by his Divine Twin, and his trav- 
els throughout the Sasanian Empire as the Apostle of Jesus Christ. Its 
anthological structure means that it is the work of multiple writers. In 
this sense, it is a “new” narrative, despite the fact it presents itself from 
Mani’s first-person perspective. Some early readers of the CMC, how- 
ever, took offense with this “new” narrative of Mani’s life, especially 
the scenes where Mani recounts his encounter and unification with 
his Divine Twin, who in turn revealed all the cosmic secrets to Mani. 
These early readers of the CMC interpreted such scenes as a “rapture” 
and could not tolerate the astounding claim that Mani had learned 
everything from a divine source and without human intervention, or 
more specifically, without Baptist contributions to Mani’s revelation.** 
Consequently, they accused those who wrote Mani’s “rapture” — that 
is, the CMC - as arrogant fools motivated only by a desire to lionize 
Mani over and against other teachers. They thus undermined both the 
divine origin of Mani’s revelations and the integrity of the CMC as an 
account of Mani’s life. 

Baraies had to respond. The problem, however, was that his oppo- 
nents were right: Baraies did believe in the utter superiority of Mani 
over other teachers and that this superiority was due to Mani’s reception 
of divine revelation. Rather than disputing these points, Baraies opted 
to undermine his opponents’ assumption that the CMC’s depiction of 
Mani’s “rapture” was unique. He sought to present Mani’s “rapture” 
in the CMC as simply following ancient precedent. After all, Baraies 
argues, Mani was not the only prophet who was raptured and received 
divine revelations. In fact, all the ancestral prophets had received the 
same commission: they all were raptured, received divine revelations that 
they showed to their chosen Elect community, and wrote down those 


3> As Eibert Tigchelaar has stressed (Tigchelaar, “Baraies on Mani’s Rapture,” 439-440), 
the CMC does not actually present Mani has having been “raptured” by his Divine Twin 
as much as it narrates their earthly encounter and unification. In fact, not even those 
excerpts from Mani’s own writings found later in Baraies’ homily suggest that Mani 
was “raptured.” If neither Mani nor the CMC actually depict a moment of rapture, then 
the concept of “rapture” might not have been original to the early followers of Mani. 
Rather, I suggest that Baraies appropriated his opponents’ language of “rapture” for his 
own ends; he latches onto their misinterpretation of Mani’s encounter with his Divine 
Twin as a rapture and uses it against them. 
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revelations for their spiritual posterity. These ancestral apostles included 
Adam, Sethel, Enosh, Shem, Enoch, and the Apostle Paul. Since all these 
had written down their rapture, when the Manichaeans “wrote a rapture 
of their teacher,” they were simply presenting Mani in a traditional light. 
Had Baraies’ opponents properly understood the writings of their own 
ancestors, which they clearly did not, and read the CMC together with 
these ancestral apostles, they would not have been scandalized when they 
read about Mani’s “rapture.” Thus, Baraies’ argument itself is evidence 
for the superiority of Baraies and his faction for understanding the true 
importance of ancestral history. 


Baraies’ Opponents as Early Readers of the CMC 


The strongest evidence that Baraies is responding to early readers of the 
CMC comes from the fact that the anonymous redactor interpolated this 
lengthy homily immediately after the scenes narrating Mani’s unification 
with his Divine Twin. Since the CMC is a carefully ordered anthology 
of discrete textual units, we should expect the same level of redactional 
intent for this homily; its location matters. Indeed, as the original edi- 
tors had already recognized, the homily functions as a sort of concluding 
“excursus” for these preceding pages.*? The redactor was even willing to 
sacrifice the flow of narrative, perhaps because he wanted to ensure that 
the readers would understand Mani’s “rapture” properly and not in the 
manner of Baraies’ opponents. 

Moreover, the opening lines of the homily itself presuppose knowledge 
of the previous pages. Baraies begins by exhorting his brothers to “Know 
therefore (toivuv) and understand, oh brothers, everything (mávra) that 
has been written here (Tà év6a&5e ypagévta) and the manner in which the 
apostleship (of Mani) had been sent in this generation, just as we had 
been taught by him, and also about his body.” 34 The “therefore” (toivuv) 
is a giveaway that Baraies is building thematically upon an earlier written 
account that is close at hand, “here” (év@&5e). 

While one could assume that “everything that has been written 
here” refers to Baraies’ homily itself, this is unlikely since this writ- 
ten document must contain something “concerning his (Mani’s) body” 
(ttepi tot [ow]yatos [attot]), which Baraies’ homily does not, regard- 
less of whether “his body” refers to Mani’s physical body or to the 


33 Henrichs and Koenen, “Ein grieschischer Mani-Codex,” 106. 
34 CMC 45.1-8. 
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Manichaean Church.*> In contrast, the narrative of the CMC is satu- 
rated with references to Mani’s physical and incarnate body.?° Or, if 
one defines Mani’s body as the larger Manichaean Church, then one 
simply needs to read the rest of the CMC, which narrates Mani’s travels 
and success as an itinerant preacher. Either way, the “generation of his 
body” must refer somehow to the contents of a written document that 
is beyond the homily yet also close at hand, “here” [2v@é8e]. A good 
solution is that this written document is the CMC itself. 

Second, this written account must include a discussion on the “man- 
ner in which the apostleship (of Mani) had been sent in this genera- 
tion” (trepi to Tpdtrou Ka’ dv dareoTAGAN Se Á dtrOoTOAN Á KaTa THhvSe Thy 
yeveav). While Baraies’ homily is concerned about how one understands 
the apostleship of Mani vis-a-vis the ancestral apostles, it is not inter- 
ested in narrating how Mani became the Apostle to this specific genera- 
tion. In contrast, the CMC narrates how Mani met his Divine Twin 
and began his mission following his expulsion from the Baptist commu- 
nity, which might be characterized neatly as “the manner in which the 
apostleship had been sent in this generation.” Indeed, the very phrasing 
of “in this generation” (ñ xat& tive TH yevedv) parallels the Divine 
Twin’s address to Mani as the apostle “to this generation” elsewhere 
in the CMC.” 

One potential problem with the identification of the written document 
with the CMC is the phrase “Just as we had been taught by him” (xa6es 
2518dyOnuev tap’ avtow). Though one could interpret this phrase as evi- 
dence that Baraies was taught directly by the “real” Mani, there are other 
options. For example, it could simply mean that Baraies and his broth- 
ers learned about the “manner in which the Apostleship had been sent” 
from one of Mani’s books, not from Mani himself. Or we might consider 
something like the Kephalaia, which presents itself as Mani’s own words, 
despite the fact that it was produced by later Manichaean teachers. This 
suggests that one could be taught by Mani but through later Manichaean 


35 Similarly, CMC 46.8-10 says: “Also, (he[?] wrote) concerning the generation of his 

body...” (1éAw 8 Koi mepi THs yév[vn]s ToD odpaTos adtot [Zypa]y[ev]). 

See all extant 27 references to Mani’s body in the CMC (not including Baraies’ hom- 

ily) in: L. Cirillo, Concordanze del Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis (Bologna: Edizioni 

Dehoniane Bologna, 2001), 215. 

37 According to his Divine Twin, Mani is the “leader of the apostleship to this generation” 
(kopupaïos Ts KaT& THVSe Thy yevedv åmtootoñs; CMC 17.5-7). He also revealed secrets to 
Mani “as is appropriate to the generation in which you were revealed” (1rpd5 Tò mtpémov 
Ti yevečı kaf Hy atrexadupbns; CMC 39.1-2). Also, see CMC 38.14. 
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teachers. Or, if my argument that Baraies has in mind the CMC is cor- 
rect, the phrase might simply refer to the manner in which CMC presents 
Mani in the first-person perspective. In other words, Mani taught Baraies 
and his brothers not in a face-to-face encounter, but indirectly through 
the inscribed Mani of the CMC, who speaks as an “I.” 

Unfortunately, the next thirteen lines of the text are lost, so what 
follows is necessarily speculative. Nevertheless, Henrichs, Koenen, and 
Romer reimagine this lost section somewhat plausibly as follows: What 
Mani had written down, he left behind for his disciples so that no one 
would doubt concerning “this apostleship of the spirit of the Paraclete 
and, turning away, say: They alone wrote a rapture of their teacher in 
order to boast (... tis GtooTOAAs TaUtHs Tot mv[eúparo]s Tod TapaKAnToU 
Kal petoRAnGeis cmn St1 OUTOI póvoi yeypåpaocıv d&pTrayty Tot S1SacKdAou 
aùtæv pds Kavynow).”3° The key point in their scenario is that Mani 
wrote about his own rapture and revelation, and left those writings 
behind to his disciples as a safeguard against future apostasy. While such 
a scenario fits well with the general argument of Baraies’ homily, it aligns 
poorly with the available snippets of text around the missing lines. I sug- 
gest instead a slightly different scenario: What we (or any other group 
like “the brothers” or “the teachers”) had written down, we (or they) 
wrote so that no one would doubt “this apostleship of the spirit of the 
Paraclete and, turning away, say: They alone wrote a rapture of their 
teacher in order to boast.” 

The primary difficulty in the editors’ scenario is that the opponents’ 
accusation implies the presence of multiple writers. From the available 
text, we know that the opponents had read something about the “apos- 
tleship of the spirit of the Paraclete,” which they interpreted as a rapture 
since it caused them to say, “They alone wrote a rapture of their teacher 
in order to boast!” The opponents clearly have in mind a number of 
people who directly or indirectly contributed to the writing of a text 
that they interpreted as a rapture. If we follow the editors’ scenario, the 
opponents must be mistaken since there was only one writer — Mani. 
Naturally, one must then account for why the opponents were mistaken 
about the number of writers. 

This problem disappears the moment we get rid of Mani as the writer. 
Instead of trying to explain away the presence of multiple writers in the 
opponents’ accusation, let us use it as a clue for what the missing lines 
might have been. After all, the sentence points to a causal relationship 


38 CMC 46.3-7. Koenen and Römer, Der Kölner Mani-Kodex, 29. 
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between reading and accusing; the opponents read something about 
“this apostleship of the spirit of the Paraclete” which caused them to say, 
“They alone wrote...” This naturally suggests that many people contrib- 
uted to this written text that discussed the “apostleship of the spirit of the 
Paraclete.” Moreover, since the opponents direct their accusation against 
Mani’s disciples, not Mani, it follows that the text in question must have 
been written by a “they.” 

We know of two Manichaean texts written explicitly by a “they.” 
The first is a now-lost Manichaean Church History and the second, 
the CMC itself.3° After all, each textual unit of the CMC is attributed 
to a named figure(s). I thus suggest that this accusation is responding 
directly to the anthological nature of the CMC. The “they” refers to the 
named tradents, for example, Innaios, Zabed, Koustaios, and of course, 
Baraies himself. 

Such an argument may help sharpen the nature of Baraies’ opponents’ 
accusation. After all, scholars tend to translate the accusation as, “They 
alone wrote about a rapture of their teacher in order to boast,” thereby 
inserting a non-existent “about” (epi) before “rapture.”*° To be fair, most 
appearances of the word “rapture” in Baraies’ homily appear as something 
like “about his rapture” (trepi tis &prayñs avTot).4* Yet that is not in the 
Greek here. I suspect that the insertion of the “about” in some translations 
stems from an unintentional conflation between the act of writing and the 
function of authorship. In brief, writing a text is not the same as assuming 
authorship over it; one can write a text but ascribe its author to someone 
else. Once we decouple one from the other, we can instead take this accusa- 
tion as straightforwardly as possible: There were a group of Manichaeans 
(a “they”) who wrote (otto... yeypdqaow) a rapture of Mani, with the 
“they” referring to the named attributions of each textual unit. 

While no single piece of evidence is probative, the cumulative weight 
of these points suggests that we should identify the “everything that is 
written here” (mávtra tatita tà év6é5e ypagévta) in the introduction to 
Baraies’ homily with the narratives that immediately precede Baraies’ 
homily, which feature Mani receiving divine revelation from his Twin 
while he was living in the Baptist community. 


39 C, Schmidt and H.J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Ägypten: Originalschiften des Mani 
und seiner Schiiler (Berlin: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933), 26-29. 

4° See, for example, Koenen and Romer, Der Kölner Mani-Kodex, 29. It is translated as: 
“Erst diese haben über die Entriickung ihres Lehrers geschrieben, um sich (damit) zu 
briisten.” 

41 CMC 48.14. See Cirillo, Concordanze, 35. 
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Baraies and the Role of Textual Excerpts 


In the first major section of his homily, Baraies offers textual proof 
for his tripartite claim that all the ancestral prophets were raptured, 
preached about what they saw and heard to their immediate commu- 
nity, and wrote down their revelations for future generations.** To 
make his case, Baraies excerpts passages from various apocalypses 
attributed to Adam, Sethel, Enosh, Shem, Enoch, and from the letters of 
Paul. One can imagine Baraies scouring the ancestral archive for textual 
evidence that would support his argument. Whenever he came across 
a passage that seemed apt, he strung it together with other passages 
from the same text to create an argumentative whole. He neither hides 
his sources nor does he seek to incorporate them into a smooth literary 
composition. He presents his curated work as if he is merely letting his 
sources speak for themselves, as if they simply say what he has been 
arguing all along. He claims he brings nothing new to the table, yet we 
should not be fooled. 

We will not spend much time on the excerpts themselves since they 
are not our focus. In fact, Baraies himself offers little actual commentary 
on these excerpts. Nevertheless, to get a sense of how Baraies makes his 
case, let us turn briefly to those excerpts from an otherwise unknown 
apocalypse of Enoch.*} Baraies says, 


And again Enoch spoke in this way in his apocalypse (1dAw xai ó ‘Ev®yx TotTov Tov 

Tpdtrov én èv Th adtoU dtroxaAuwel): 
“Tam Enoch the righteous. Great is my distress and there is a streaming of tears 
from my eyes, because I have heard the slander that came from the mouth of 
the impious.” 

He (Enoch) said (#ieyev 8é [6]1): 
“With tears in my eyes and an entreaty in my mouth, I saw standing before 
me seven angels descending from heaven. When I saw them, I was shaken with 
fear, so that my knees knocked against one another.” 

And again he said thus (kai 1dAw eitrev ob Tews): 
“One of the angels, Michael by name, said to me, ‘For this reason I have been 
sent to you, so that we may demonstrate to you all works and reveal to you the 
realm of the pious, and that I may show to you the realm of the impious, and 
what the place of punishment of the lawless is like.’” 

He said again (pnoì 5t 1éAw Sti): 
“They seated me on a chariot of wind and carried me off to the ends of the 
heavens. We passed through the realms, the realm of death and the realm of 


4* CMC 48.16-62.9. 
* Reeves, Heralds, 183-206. See also, David Frankfurter, “Apocalypses Real and Alleged 
in the Mani Codex,” Numen 44 (1997): 60-73. 
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darkness and the realm of fire. After these things, they brought me to the rich- 
est realm, most glorious in its light and more beautiful than the luminaries 
that I saw.” 
He beheld everything and questioned the angels. Whatever they said to him, he 
would inscribe in his writings (1avta S& é8eaproev Kal 2rTacEv Tous å&yyédous Kai, 
el T1 aÙTÕ1 EitTrov, évexcpagev avTot Tats ypagois).44 


I cite the entirety of his excerpts from an apocalypse of Enoch to stress 
one obvious point: Baraies’ typology of prophethood is his own, not 
Enoch’s. Enoch never says that he chose an Elect community; neither he 
nor the other ancestral apostles know of such a thing. Nor does Enoch 
say that he “wrote down” his revelation for the sake of posterity. Baraies 
simply assumes that the textualization of this apocalypse is evidence that 
it was written for later generations. Enoch does mention that the angels 
“seated me on a chariot of wind and carried me off to the ends of the 
heavens,” which Baraies presents as an example of rapture. Nevertheless, 
as a whole, it is clear that Baraies is reading his understanding of prophet- 
hood into his sources. 

We can see how Baraies produces a synthetic argument from these 
discrete examples by turning briefly to his other excerpts. We have just 
seen that Enoch made no mention of writing for posterity. Neither do 
Baraies’ excerpts from the apocalypses of Sethel and Shem nor from the 
letters of Paul. Nevertheless, Baraies does find textual evidence for this 
claim in two other passages. The first is from an apocalypse of Adam: “I 
am Balsamos, the Greatest Angel of Light. Receive from me and write 
these things I reveal to you on the purest papyrus (èv yaptn kabapwtatoo) 
which is not perishable nor liable to worms.”*> Baraies reads Balsamos’ 
command to Adam to write on imperishable papyrus as evidence for 
his point that all the ancestral apostles wrote down their revelations for 
posterity. Baraies reads the following passage from an apocalypse of 
Enosh in a similar manner: “Write all these secrets on bronze tablets and 
hide them in the ground of the desert. Everything you write, write very 
clearly. For this is my revelation that never perishes and it is ready to be 
revealed to all the brothers.”*° As Baraies goes on to say, “Everything 
that he (Enosh) heard and saw, he wrote down and passed on to all pos- 
terity who are of the spirit of truth.”*” Since Baraies both assumes and 


44 CMC 58.6-60.12. 
45 CMC 49.3-I10. 

46 CMC 54.11-22. 
47 CMC 55.5-9. 
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argues that what happened to one prophet happened to all of them, he 
simply presents these excerpts from an apocalypse of Adam and Enosh 
as representative of all prophets, thus fashioning a synthetic argument 
from his excerpts. Unsurprisingly, one of the more consistent elements 
found across these excerpts is the “rapture.”** With the exception of 
the apocalypse of Adam, all the other excerpts either mention rapture 
outright or can be interpreted as an example of rapture, as in the case of 
Enoch mentioned above. Clearly, Baraies still has his opponents’ accusa- 
tion ringing in his head. 

While Sethel or Enosh might be forgiven for not presenting evidence 
that they share Baraies’ construction of prophethood, might Mani be 
forgiven? In other words, is Baraies simply transmitting a prophetol- 
ogy that Mani had already completely and finally announced? No. The 
newness of Baraies’ construction of prophethood is best demonstrated 
by actually reading his excerpts from Mani’s own writings. If Baraies is 
simply carrying forth tradition, one would expect that Mani’s writings 
to support this construction. Yet none of the excerpts from Mani’s writ- 
ings bear evidence that Mani had himself conceptualized prophethood 
in the way that Baraies does; Mani simply does not say what Baraies 
wants him to say. 

First, none of his excerpts ever mentions a rapture. Baraies is read- 
ing that notion into Mani’s writings. Second, while one of Baraies’ 
excerpts from Mani’s Living Gospel mentions that Mani chose his Elect 
and that he wrote down his revelation, the passage does not attempt to 
consolidate these discrete elements into a second-order category that we 
might call “prophethood.”*? When Mani says that he wrote down his 
“immortal Gospel (Tò &Bavatov evaryyéAiov),” he is simply introducing the 
occasion that led to the writing of the Gospel. There is nothing in that 
passage that says that he wrote the Gospel in order to fulfill his call as a 
prophet. Likewise, when Mani writes that he saw the “truth of ages (&[Aj 
Grav aid|veov)” in that same passage, he is drawing attention to the “emi- 
nent mysteries (tà tis úmsp[o]lxñs Spyia)” contained within the Gospel. 


48 Apocalypse of Seth, CMC 51.6-12; Apocalypse of Enosh, CMC 53.1-2; Apocalypse 
of Shem, CMC 55.15-19; Apocalypse of Enoch, CMC 59.16-20; From 2 Corinthians 
12:1-5, CMC 61.7-9. 

4 CMC 67.7-68.21. This passage from Mani’s Gospel reads very much like an intro- 
duction, especially since it opens with Mani declaring himself as “I, Mani, an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ through the Will of God, the Father of Truth, from whom I also was 
born...” 
noeias é ot kai yéyova...). 


(èyà Mavvixotos "In(oo)t Xp(ioto)U atrd0ToAos Sià HeAtatos Geo M(at)p(d)s THs GA 
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Again, there is no hint that Mani is trying to fulfill an abstract definition 
of prophethood by writing the Gospel. When we consider that Baraies 
had access to a wide range of Mani’s writings, then the fact that he could 
not find a single passage that succinctly and clearly says what he wants 
Mani to say should strike us as quite odd. Presumably, had Baraies found 
a single passage written by Mani that stated explicitly that all the proph- 
ets received their revelations through raptures, preached about that rev- 
elation to their respective communities, and wrote down that revelation 
for posterity, then he would have excerpted that passage. But he does 
not, which suggests that Baraies’ typology of prophethood is entirely his 
own, not Mani’s. 

With that, we can return to the ancestral apostles. Baraies concludes 
this discussion with the following summary, which reiterates the major 
points of Baraies’ construction of prophethood, albeit in condensed 
form. 


Finally, all the most blessed apostles, saviors, evangelists, and prophets of the 
truth, each of them beheld in so far as the living hope was revealed to him for a 
proclamation. 

And they wrote down, left behind, and deposited as a remembrance for the 
future sons of the holy spirit and those who will know the sense of his voice. 


Kal TO Trépas S€ TÁVTEŞ OÍ AKAPIOTATOI ATOOTOAOL Kai OWTTPES Kal EVayyEAOTAal Kal 
Tis GAnBeias mTpopTar Exaotos aùtæv eeapnoev kaf Sv atrexaAugOn atta é2A[tris 
h doa trpds TO Khpulyula kai Zypawav Kal Ka[ta]AcAottracw Kai àmé[ðev]ro eis 
Utrovunow [Tdv élooueveov viddv Tod [‘Ayiou TT]v(eupato)s kai yuaoope|voov ts] peov[tis 
aùTo]ù thy aicfnow.>° 


The ancestral prophets received divine revelations (kaf öv å&mskañúpðn) 
through a rapture, they chose an Elect community to whom they pro- 
claimed (mpòs tò kħpu[yy]a) what they had seen, then they wrote and left 
behind books of revelation for their spiritual progeny. The last sentence 
in particular illuminates how Baraies saw himself in relation to the ear- 
lier prophets and to his contemporary opponents. We do not have to 
wonder whom Baraies is referring to when he says that all the “prophets 
of truth” wrote for “the future sons of the holy spirit, who will know 
the sense of his voice.” Surely, Baraies is referring to himself and his 
brothers. These are not innocent declarations of one’s identity. They are 
fighting words against his opponents who do not understand how to 
read their own ancestral archive. 


5° CMC 62.9-63.1. 
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Raptures and Arrogance: Baraies’ Fighting Words 


Let us situate these “fighting words” in relation to the whole of the 
homily. The goal of this passage is not only to present Mani as the 
most recent prophet in a line of ancestral prophets but also to posi- 
tion Baraies and his faction as the proper interpreters of the ancestral 
writings. Just as all the ancestral apostles wrote for the “future sons 
of the [Holy] Spirit who will know the sense of his voice,” so too did 
Mani “write to us and signify (onpavan) to all posterity” concerning 
his “rapture and revelation.” Together, these passages imply that there 
are those who can properly understand the ancestral archive and those 
who cannot. When we view what follows through this lens of intra- 
communal competition, we can further nuance the opponents’ accusa- 
tion. After all, Baraies’ opponents were not offended by the mere fact 
that the Manichaeans wrote a “rapture.”°' The rapture itself is not the 
problem. The problem is that the Manichaeans dared to write one for 
Mani. The opponents saw the writing of a rapture as a symptom of 
a deeper problem among the disciples of Mani — hubris: “They alone 
wrote a rapture of their teacher in order to boast!” So why is writing a 
rapture a sign of arrogance? 

To answer this question, we need to see how Baraies uses passages 
from Mani’s books to extend his argument. Baraies clarifies his position 
here and in the following pages by addressing his brothers once again: 
“We recognize that he did not receive the truth from men nor from lis- 
tening to books, as our father himself says in the writings that he sent to 
Edessa.” 5* In other words, one of the key things that Baraies says Mani 
“signified” in his books was that Mani’s wisdom was directly sourced 
from the Father through the Divine Twin, without any human interven- 
tion, or to be even more specific, without any contribution from the 
Baptist community in which he was reared for over two decades. The 
excerpts that Baraies lifts from Mani’s writings bear this point out, as 


5 As implied by Henrichs and Koenen (Idem, “Der Kölner Mani-Kodex,” (1970) 
106-110); idem, ZPE 1975, 80-81 n. 80. Michel Tardieu identifies Baraies’ opponents 
as “Manichaean renegades who doubted the authenticity of the visions of the founder 
and who claimed that Mani himself had never written anything on the subject” (Tar- 
dieu, “La chaine des prophétes,” 362-363). Yet to call these opponents “Manichaean 
renegades” is to replicate Baraies’ polemical tone, not to analyze it. Eibert Tigchelaar 
breaks with Henrichs and Koenen and suggests that Baraies’ opponents “valued ‘apoca- 
lyptic’ visionary experiences and journeys as a source of revelation or as a token of hav- 
ing been sent” (Tigchelaar, “Baraies on Mani’s Rapture,” 429-441, at 435). 

5> CMC 63.23-64.7. 
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do numerous passages from the CMC.°? For example, Baraies quotes a 
passage from one of Mani’s writings to Edessa. 


The truth and the secrets which I speak about — and the laying on of hands 
that is with me — not from men have I received it nor from fleshly creatures 
nor even from studies of the scriptures (oùk 2 dv(8paTr)wv atthy TapéAaBov 7 
COPKIKAYV TAACUATOV, GAN OUSE èk TAV OpAldv TSv ypagav). But when my most 
blessed (Father), who called me into his grace, beheld me, since he did not 
wish me and the rest who are in the world to perish, he felt compassion, so 
that he might extend his well-being to those prepared to be chosen by him 
from the sects (èk t&v S0yudtov). Then, by his grace, he pulled me from the 
council of the many who do not recognize the truth (àmò tot ouvedpiou Tot 
TABous Tou Thy Ahea uh yivaoxKovtos) and revealed to me his secrets and 
those of his undefiled Father and of all the cosmos. He disclosed to me how 
they existed before the foundation of the world, and how the groundwork of 
all the works, both good and evil, was laid, and how they manufactured from 
the mixture in those (times).°+ 


Here, Mani writes that his Father had pulled him out of the “coun- 
cil of many who do not recognize the truth,” which according to the 
CMC, must be his Baptist community.°> Baraies excerpts a passage 
from Mani’s Living Gospel to similar effect, “When my father showed 
favor and treated me with pity and solicitude, he sent from there my 
never-failing Twin... and redeem me from the error of those of that 
law (èk ts TAdvns T&v Tod vduou éxeivou)... He came and chose me 
in preference to others and set me aside, drawing me away from the 
midst of those of that law in which I was reared (èk pgoou T&v Tot vóuou 
éxeivou kaf öv &vetpadqnv).”>° Baraies’ other excerpts, all probably from 
Mani’s Living Gospel, also emphasize that Mani received divine rev- 
elations from the Father.°*’ 

Rather than taking Mani’s words at face value, we can instead try 
to situate them within a broader conversation. One question that we 
might ask is why does Mani insist in so many of his writings that he 
is no longer (or never was) a Baptist? We can sharpen this question by 


53 See, for example, CMC 5.3-13, 6.2-6, 9.I-16, 25.I-15, 44.1-12, and especially the 
“mini-homily” also attributed to Baraies in CMC 72.9-74.5. 

54 CMC 64.8-65.19. 

55 The word “council” (CMC 74.8-16, 77.4-8) outside of Baraies’ homily refer to Baptist 
leaders and may be related to the act of holding a “synod,” for example, “The multitude 
of his fellow Elders set up a synod on my account” (Tò TA S05 Tv ETaipwv aT TpEcBU 
tépwv oUvodov étroitjoavTo guot xá&piv; CMC 89.7. Compare with CMC 110.7). 

5° CMC 69.9-70.10. 

57 CMC 66.4-68.5, 68.6-69.8. 
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attending to chronology: Mani probably wrote his letter to Edessa and 
his Living Gospel years if not decades after his supposed final break with 
the Baptists. If so, why is he still harping about it? Perhaps it had become 
something of a textual reflex or habit for Mani, steeped as he was in the 
Apostle Paul’s epistolary habits. Or perhaps some people continued to 
think that Mani was affiliated with the Baptists even decades after his 
supposed final break. 

Moreover, we should recognize that Mani does not offer an objective 
account of events in his own life in the excerpts above. What he offers 
instead is an interpretation of events in his life. Indeed, a keen reader of 
the Pauline Epistles would immediately recognize that Baraies’ excerpt 
from Mani’s letter to Edessa appropriates and expands on Galatians 
t:11-24: Like the Apostle Paul, Mani claims that he did not receive his 
revelation from humans nor his studies, but from God. And, when God 
felt compassion on Mani, he sent him to preach to “those prepared to 
be chosen from the sects,” which mirrors Paul’s claim that when God 
was “pleased” to reveal his Son to Paul, God called him to preach to the 
Gentiles. Thus, Mani has already molded events in his life to fit Paul’s 
narrative in Galatians. 

If we get past the assumption that Mani and the CMC simply tell the 
truth, then we can instead see them as presenting a single argument: the 
Baptist community contributed nothing to Mani’s intellectual or theo- 
logical development. He learned nothing from “men... fleshly creatures 
nor even from studies of the scriptures.” Rather, according to the CMC, 
everything that Mani learned and taught was through the revelations he 
had received after having been “raptured” by his Divine Twin. 

I do not think that modern scholars were the first to recognize the sheer 
impossibility of this claim. Baraies’ opponents could not either. They 
totally rejected the hagiographic claims made about Mani’s life in the 
CMC. What troubled them when they read the CMC was that it depicted 
a completely alien Mani, someone who never participated in the commu- 
nity in which he was raised, never acted nor thought like his Baptist peers, 
and who was “a stranger and a solitary one (d6vete kai povnper)” from the 
very beginning.’® Note that this does not mean that they rejected Mani 
completely, only that they rejected the source of Mani’s teaching. For all 
we know, they might have seen him instead as a teacher among other 
teachers, one who had learned what he taught through normal means of 
human instruction, and even perhaps as an important teacher with radical 


58 CMC 44.7, parallel in CMC 102.10. See also CMC 31.1, 31.4, 31-19, 104.19. 
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insights. What Baraies’ homily suggests is that they were not prepared to 
accept that his teachings were divinely sourced. 

Finally, Baraies concludes by explaining why he felt it necessary to 
write this homily in the first place. Even though he knows that Mani’s 
revelation is superior to those of the ancestral apostles, he felt moved to 
write this homily to correct the mistaken opinions of his opponents. He 
writes: 


In the books of our father are many such similar superior things (màsïotai 8é 
UmepBodai) that demonstrate both his revelation and the rapture of his apostle- 
ship. For great is the superiority (Gt1epBoA) of this coming that comes to us 
through the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth. For what purpose and reason are 
we moved to engage (mepi yap ToUTav Tivos x&piv Kai Sià [Ti Ke]kivntor huv) 
with such things, we who are once and for all convinced that this apostleship 
is superior [W1epB&AAewv] in its revelations? We have repeated from our forefa- 
thers their raptures and each of their revelations for the sake of the reasonings 
of those who are clothed in unbelief and suppose something incorrect about 
this revelation and vision of our father (Mani), so that they might know that 
this same commission (f Siarayh) was given to the ancestral apostles: For when 
each of them was raptured, all these things that he beheld and heard, he wrote 
them down and set them forth, and he himself became a witness of his own 
revelation, while his disciples became the seals of his apostleship (aùTòs attot 
Tis ATToKAAUEws UaPTUS EyevEeTO. oi SE UABNTal aUTOU éylyvovTo ogpayis auToU Tis 
&TrOOTOATs).5? 


Baraies orients his homily outward; although he is writing to his broth- 
ers, he is writing for his opponents. As we have already mentioned, for 
Baraies’ argument to have had any hope of success on his opponents, 
he must have shared a common set of ancestral forefathers with them. 
Baraies concludes by reiterating his point that all the prophets were given 
the same “commission,” what we have called his typology of prophet- 
hood. But it is the rather cryptic phrase that “his disciples would become 
the seals of his apostleship” that may demonstrate something important 
about this moment. Here, Baraies draws from 1 Corinthians 9:2, where 
the Apostle Paul calls the Corinthian community his “seal of apostle- 
ship.”°° I suggest here that Baraies’ closing comment subtly shifts the 
locus of authority from the writings of the deceased prophet to his dis- 
ciples who in turn authenticate those writings. One imagines that Baraies 
has in mind disciples like himself, who are members of a privileged group 


5 CMC 70.10-72.7. 

°° ZPE, 72 n. 138. Guy Stroumsa, The Making of Abrahamic Religions in Late Antiquity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 87-102. Tigchelaar, “Baraies on Mani’s Rap- 
ture,” 434-436. 
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of educated readers and writers who presented themselves as the autho- 
rized spokespersons for tradition: a “scholastic” community.°' 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ARGUMENT: 
ONE COMMUNITY, TWO FACTIONS 


We are now in a better position to identify Baraies’ opponents. In the 
concluding lines of his homily mentioned above, Baraies states his goal 
is to correct his opponents who misunderstood Mani’s commission as 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ. In the introduction, he mentions those who 
accused the followers of Mani of writing a rapture “in order to boast” 
about the superior revelations of their teacher. Yet the only way that 
the opponents could have declared that the Manichaeans alone wrote a 
rapture of their teacher is if they compared the CMC against an already 
existing literary archive. Baraies’ homily hints at what that archive 
included: ancient apocalypses or more generally, the writings of the 
forefathers. Naturally, this means that the opponents were educated and 
able to access the archive themselves. Furthermore, since the opponents 
accused the Manichaeans of boasting about their teacher, they might 
have had some stake in what it meant to be a teacher of a commu- 
nity. Indeed, these opponents had already developed their own opinions 
about the revelation of Mani, since Baraies concludes by stating that he 
wrote “for the sake of the reasonings of those who are clothed in unbe- 
lief and suppose something incorrect about this revelation and vision of 
our father (Mani).” Baraies’ opponents might be “supposing something 
incorrect” about Mani, but the fact that they are supposing something 
at all suggests that they were sophisticated thinkers in their own right. 
Perhaps they had even developed their opinions about Mani based on 
good faith attempts at understanding his teachings. Finally, we might 


& For more on the heuristic value of “scholasticism,” see Adam Becker, “The Compara- 
tive Study of Scholasticism in Late Antique Mesopotamia: Rabbis and East Syrians,” 
AJSR 34.1 (2010): 91-113, at 104-110. Also, Michael D. Swartz, “Scholasticism as 
a Comparative Category and the Study of Judaism,” in Scholasticism: Cross-Cultural 
and Comparative Perspectives (ed. J.I. Cabézon; Albany: State University New York 
Press, 1998), 91-114. On Manichaean “scholasticism” more broadly, see Iain Gardner, 
“Towards an Understanding of Mani’s Religious Development and the Archaeology of 
Manichaean Identity,” in Religion and Retributive Logic: Essays in Honour of Profes- 
sor Gary W. Trompf (ed. C.M. Cusack and C. Hartney; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 147-158. 
For initial work into the comparative pedagogical cultures between rabbinic and Man- 
ichaean circles, see Jae Hee Han, “Mani’s Metivta: Manichaean Pedagogy in its Late 
Antique Mesopotamian Context,” HTR 114.3 (2021): 346-370. 
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suppose that Baraies’ very mode of argumentation would reflect not 
only his intellectual training, but the register of the debate itself. As we 
have seen, his argumentation relies exclusively on accessing, curating, 
and presenting excerpts from a set of textual sources, which spanned 
ancient apocalypses, Paul’s letters, and Mani’s writings. Baraies would 
presumably not have presented his argument in such a way if his oppo- 
nents were either incapable or unfamiliar with such a highly textualized 
mode of argumentation. Such signs suggest that Baraies’ opponents were 
teachers in their own right. 

We can also look closer into how Baraies addresses his opponents. As 
already discussed, we should immediately understand Baraies’ claims that 
they had “turned away” and “clothed themselves with unbelief” as part 
of Baraies’ rhetoric. If anything, such terms highlight that Baraies consid- 
ered these opponents as intimate enemies. After all, Baraies cares enough 
of what they think to respond in depth. This suggests that Baraies and his 
opponents are on speaking terms, however strained, and that boundaries 
between them have not hardened beyond the point of no return. 

In fact, I would go one step further. Baraies and his opponents must 
have recognized one another as part of a single community. After all, 
Baraies’ argument works on the basis of comparison between Mani 
and a shared set of forefathers, the so-called “ancestral apostles” (t&v 
Tpoydveav attootéAwv): Adam, Sethel, Enosh, Shem, Enoch, and the 
Apostle Paul. Indeed, Baraies takes this shared set of ancestral apostles 
as a given, not a point of contention. The only point of contention is 
Mani and where he fits within that lineage. This means that for Baraies’ 
homily to have had even a ghost of chance of persuading his opponents, 
they must have also understood their lineage to be the same as Baraies’ 
faction, which in turn suggests that Baraies is addressing teachers among 
his own community. 

If so, it is a mistake to impose binary oppositions like Baptist/ 
Manichaean or even ex-Manichaean/Manichaean from the outset. 
Rather, Baraies is a member of an already existing community whose 
teachers are divided over the question of how to understand Mani’s rela- 
tionship to that community; he is not a member of a new and wholly 
distinct “Manichaean” community. Moreover, since Baraies’ argument 
works on the basis of including Mani into an already existing roster of 
ancestral apostles shared by both parties, then those who follow Mani 
are not relinquishing their prior “religious” affiliation or “converting” 
from one religion to another. Rather, they are extending their already 
existing “religious” identity to include Mani. 
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Baraies’ Opponents as Non-Manichaean Baptists 


What then is this “religious” community? While probative evidence is 
lacking, I suggest that Baraies is a member of the Baptist community 
similar to the one in which Mani was raised. One might qualify the 
category “Baptist” in some sense, for example, “reformed Baptist” or 
“Manichaean Baptist” to better align with Baraies’ allegiance to Mani. 
What is important for the moment is that we bracket the assump- 
tion that Baptist and Manichaean were always and everywhere mutu- 
ally exclusive categories. We know from the CMC, for example, that 
Mani’s first followers were members of his own Baptist community. 
In that context, he must have been simply another Baptist teacher dis- 
cussing matters peculiar to Baptists among Baptists he had known for 
over two decades. It would thus be a mistake to see what began as a 
local intra-Baptist disagreement as a definitive point of origin for a new 
religion altogether, even despite the CMC’s insistence that the Baptists 
contributed nothing to Mani’s theological or intellectual development. 
In fact, when we read certain passages of the CMC against the grain, we 
see that the way it depicts the relationships between Mani, his follow- 
ers, and the Baptist community was more complicated than a straight- 
forward reading would have us believe. The CMC protests too loudly 
that Mani was utterly unlike the Baptists and its assertion of his radi- 
cal difference can only make sense against a backdrop of suppressed 
similarities. Thus, instead of simply acquiescing to and replicating the 
CMC’s rhetoric of Mani’s difference from his Baptist community, we 
will highlight the suppressed points of similarity, thereby reading the 
CMC against itself to offer a plausible identification of Baraies’ oppo- 
nents as non-Manichaean Baptists. 

Consider, for example, the fact that Mani never really left his commu- 
nity. True, he left his home somewhere near Ctesiphon, but two of Mani’s 
neighbors (Simeon and Abizachias) and his father (Pattikios) voluntarily 
left with him.°* Mani is not a lone figure heroically leaving his past behind 
to set out on his new mission. He travels with members of his home com- 
munity, with his own father and neighbors, no less. Furthermore, Mani 
not only interacted with other Baptists in his travels,°? he also continued 


°° CMC 106.19, 111.58. 

& Aside from CMC 140.11-143.12 discussed below, possibly, CMC 111.15-16, where 
Pattikios finds Mani in the “Church of the Holy Ones” (èv [tñ éx]xAnoion tæv &[yicv]). 
A fellow Baptist had informed Pattikios, who had been searching for Mani around Bap- 
tist “synods” (tas cuvddous tas tépig), about the location of Mani. Since Pattikios is 
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to visit Baptist churches and may have even participated in some of their 
rituals (except baptism, of course), albeit differently.°+ In one telling 
moment within a badly fragmented passage of the CMC, a Baptist from 
Pharat says to Mani’s father, Pattikios, “... the wisdom is with your son 
as it is with the elders and the teachers. I have already seen in him that 
he bore witness to us with all wisdom, cleverness, and explanation of 
the scriptures (611 [oùv téom] TA copiar Kai etunyavilon Kai capnv[eion 
Tov] BIBAdv ñv u[aptus mtpòs A]uas). But it is clear that he is different from 
our teachers.”°> This is an obvious hagiographic trope and attempts at 
uncovering a “historical kernel” are probably misguided. Rather, we can 
read this episode as a fantasy of how later Manichaeans imagined the 
spread of Mani’s message among the Baptists. Mani comes bearing a 
type of wisdom shared by the Baptist elders and teachers, through which 
he clarifies the Baptist scriptures. Thus, Mani functions as a “Baptist” 
teacher clarifying Baptist scripture through superior wisdom even after 
his supposed final break with the Baptists. If so, the Baptist from Pharat 
is not converting from his “original” religion to Manichaeism as much as 
he is becoming a better “Baptist” through Mani’s interpretations of his 
community’s scriptures. 

We can also turn to the moment when Mani is expelled from his home 
community. After being beaten and rejected by most of his community, 
he laments to his Divine Twin that just as the Baptists rejected him, so too 
will the world surely reject him as well. His reasoning is peculiar. He says: 


How can I not be distressed? For those of that sect, among whom I was raised 
since youth, have turned away and become my enemies because I have separated 
myself from their law... When I was in this sect, whose followers had read 
about the Purity, the Mortification of the Flesh, and the keeping of the “Resting 
of the Hands,” who all also recognized me by name and appreciated my body 
more than all the other sects, and among whom my body was reared, nursed, 
and raised in this sect, and with whom I also had contact with its overseers and 


searching for Mani within Baptist communities, the “Church of the Holy Ones” may 
somehow be associated with the Baptists as well. Presumably, Pattikios searched for 
Mani in Baptist synods because he expected to find him there, among other Baptists. 

°4 CMC 140.11-143.12. From the fragmentary text, it seems that Mani and his father Pat- 
tikios are engaging in prayer and the collection of alms together with the Baptist commu- 
nity in Pharat. Nevertheless, they do these rituals differently from the other Baptists. Yet 
this difference in practice is not indicative of two different religions, i.e., Manichaeism 
and Baptists, but could also be read as the possibilities for the divergent ways that a 
ritual might be practiced within a single community, in this case, the Baptist community 
of Pharat. Why must we imagine that the Baptists were completely unified in thought 
and practice? 

65 CMC 143.2-15. 
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elders, at least in relation to the rearing of my body. If these have offered me 
no room for the reception of truth, how will the world, with its princes or its 
teachings, receive me?°° 

Trds &pa uh Auræua; of yàp èv TOUT! TÕI SdypaTi, E8’ dv ÈK VEÓTNTOS dveotpagny, 
ueTeBANENoav ExBpoi you KaTaoTabEevTes Sià TÒ SiaoTÑvai pe TOU opõv AUTHvV vópou... 
ómnviKa SE Ev TOUT! TÕI SóyuaTı Tdv avEeyvaKoToo Tepi Gyvelas Kal CapKodepias Kal 
KATOXÑS GvaTTAUGEWS THY XEIDAV, ETI SE Kal EE OVOUATOS YIYVWOKOVTOV HE TAVTOV... Kal 
THV Tod owpaTos. a€iav UGAAOV... THV SoyuáTæv — ÖTE yap Á åvatTpoph TOU CHpATdS 
pou Kal ù Tivos Kal BauKaAlouos év éexeiveol TÕI SdyuaTi yeyévnTai uoi, Kal TOIs 
TrpoeoTMow auto Kal Tois TpecPuTEpois CUVÁQEIÓV TIVA Elxov KATH Thy TOU GapATOS 
é&vatpogty. ei oUv oUTOI YoPaV poi UT) SeBaxKaolw TrPds UTOSoyty Tis GANGeias, Troic1 
TpoTr1 UTTOSEEeTai ue Ó KOOUOS 7} oÍ peyioTăves AUTON 7) al SiSacKoAiar. 


If those who knew Mani best rejected him, how much more would the 
world who do not already know Mani reject him! What is surprising 
about Mani’s lament is the degree to which he admits just how well- 
integrated he was within the Baptist community: he was with them since 
youth, they knew him by name, cared for his body, and their overseers 
and elders “had contact” with him. Somewhat surprisingly, the Baptists 
had also read about the “Purity, Mortification of the Flesh, and the 
Keeping of the Resting of the Hands,” all of which are now understood 
as doctrines particular to the Manichaeans!“ It is even possible that they 
read about these things from texts written not by Mani, but by other 
Baptists, especially if we hold that Mani began to write about his revela- 
tion only after his expulsion.°* Most importantly, the phrases relating 
to Mani’s body, for example, “in relation to the rearing of my body” 
(kat& tiv to odpatos dvatpogiv), are intended to demonstrate that 
the Baptists only knew Mani outwardly and not according to his true 
self. Yet such appeals to internal difference should hardly be trusted. 
After all, such internal differences are invisible to scrutiny and therefore 
unavailable as data; all we have are Mani’s claims that he was like the 
Baptists only outwardly, but not inwardly. We have no reason to doubt 
the former since even Mani agrees that he was “outwardly” a Baptist, 
but every reason to doubt the latter, since no one can actually access 
Mani’s interiority to discern whether he was, in fact, categorically dif- 
ferent from his Baptist neighbors from the very beginning. 


°° CMC tor.11-104.10. 

°7 Henrichs and L. Koenen, “Der Kölner Mani-Kodex (P. colon. inv. nr. 4780) Tepi ts 
yévvns Tod owpatos avtow: Edition der Seiten 99, 10-120,” ZPE 44 (1981):201-318, at 
238-240 n. 325-327. 

68 As already suggested by Henrichs and Koenen. Ibid., 238 n. 324. 
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In any case, we know that not everyone rejected Mani, since his father 
and his two neighbors had joined him on his travels. In fact, the accep- 
tance of Mani’s teachings among a certain segment of the Baptist com- 
munity is narrated in the following episode prior to his expulsion: 


When I (Mani) said these things to them, thereby undermining and destroying 
that very thing they were zealous for, some of them marveled at me and praised 
me and regarded me as a leader and teacher. But there arose much slander in that 
sect on account of me. Some of them regarded me as a prophet and a teacher. 
Some of them were saying, “A living word is uttered by him. Let us make him 
a teacher of our sect.” Others were saying, “Has a voice really spoken to him 
secretly and is he really saying what was revealed to him?” They were saying, 
“Did something appear to him in a dream and is he really saying what he saw?” 
Others were saying, “Is this the one about whom our teachers prophesied, saying, 
‘A certain young man will rise up from our midst and a new teacher will come 
forth to trouble all of our teaching, just as our forefathers had when they spoke 
about the ‘Rest of the Garment?’”°? 

tatita é pou eitrévto[s] trpds aùToùşs Kal KaTa[AU]oavTos Kai Katapyt[oav]tds pou 
éxeivo Stre[p Zotreu|Sov, Tivés ev èE [adtav] eUoyunody ple GauydZlovtes èm èpoļi Kai 
aoel] apynydv Kai 8:[S8koKxa]Aov Zoxov pe. [TroAUs] SÈ widupioyl[ds eyéveTo] èv exeiveo 
T[@ Sdypa]ti żuoŭ ydpiv. tivés SE èE aÙTÕv ciydv ue cooel TeogtTHy Kai S1Sdo0KaAov. kai 
Tivés èv èE avTdv Aeyov, “Cav Adyos GiSeta1 èv AUTA1. TroInowyEV aUTOV B1Sd&oKAAOV 
To Sdypatos hudv.” GAAor Sè ZAeyov, “unt dpa pav avtdd1 EAGANCEV KATE TO AcAN BOs 
Kaxeiva Gorep atrexcAupev atta Adyer.” Kal of pèv EAeyov, “ut kafr] dvap dp6y tı 


» x Lor 


atte, [Kd]ketvo Strep cidev Ad[yer].” GAAor SE EAeyov, “pti ot]tds stw mepi oğ 
[2uttpog|tyteucav of 818d[oKaAo]1 Hydv Agyovtes, ‘[avaoth|oetat Tis Hi8e[os èk peo]ou 
huæv kai [S1SdoKalAos véos t[poloeAeUoeTan ws Kai Kivijool hudv TO măv Sóyua öv 


Tpdtrov of TPdyovol ňu&v Tratépes EqbEyEavTo Trepi TÄS åvamaúvoews Tot èvõúuaTos.” ” 


The passage goes on to describe how a faction of Baptists thought that 
Mani was a charlatan who sought to overturn the Baptist community’s 
traditions. Again, this is a highly tendentious account designed ultimately 
to show that Mani was not a prophet by his own agency, but the fulfill- 
ment of an ancient Baptist prophecy: “A certain young man will rise up 
from our midst.” While this episode may or may not describe a real event, 
it is enough for our argument that the later Manichaeans responsible 
for relating this episode nevertheless portrayed Mani in continuity with 
Baptist prophecies. They had no problem presenting Mani as a “leader 
and teacher” and a “teacher of our doctrine” of the Baptists. In fact, 
much like Baraies who argues that Mani is a prophet like the ancestral 
prophets, so too do the Baptists here place Mani in a line of momentous 
events within Baptist history; in the same way that the Baptist forefathers 


°° CMC 85.13-87.6. 
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unsettled even earlier teachings through the introduction of their new 
doctrine of the “Rest of the Garment,” so too does Mani unsettle the 
laws of baptism and agriculture through his teachings. In other words, 
both past and future “ruptures” are moments within Baptist history, not 
points of departure from it. 

Finally, we can revisit the passages in which Mani disputes the 
practices of the Baptists, especially the cultivation of agriculture and 
baptism.’° Indeed, the very fact that Mani builds his case by appealing 
to past Baptist authorities, specifically Elchasai, Sabbaios, and Aianos, 
is proof enough that he does not, in fact, escape his particular upbring- 
ing within a Baptist community.”' Mani recounts four episodes from 
Elchasai’s life, and one each from Sabbaios and Aianos as part of his 
argument that ritual baptism is ineffective as a means of achieving ritual 
purity. The CMC presents Mani as triumphing over his Baptist neigh- 
bors by appealing to past Baptist teachers, whom he calls the “those of 
your Law” (èk tot vópou úuðv) and “your leaders” (tois ueiZoow tudv).7* 
Yet in the same breath that he declares that these are from “your” law, 
Mani recounts specific, one might even say granular, episodes from the 
lives of Elchasai, Sabbaios, and Aianos. Indeed, one get the sense that 
Mani knows many stories about these figures and chose only those par- 
ticular episodes that best fit his immediate argument. Yet from whom did 
Mani learn about these episodes in the lives of Elchasai, Sabbaios, and 
Aianos? Most likely from the very overseers and elders (tois tpoeotéow 
auto Kal tois teecButépois) he mentions in his lament! In other words, 
Mani’s exempla themselves are informed by his deep engagement with 
“your laws,” which consequently throw into doubt his insistent claim 
that he was only outwardly a member of the Baptists. 

Moreover, the very topic of discussion, as well as Mani’s radical 
position within the debate over the efficacy of ritual baptism, can be 
understood non-teleologically as part of an intra-Baptist debate, not an 
inter-religious debate between “the Baptists” and the “Manichaeans.” 
True, Mani adopts a radical position that overturns the laws of Baptism. 
Yet even then, the CMC stated that this “overturning of laws” is in fact 
the fulfillment of Baptist prophecy, as we had seen above. Most impor- 
tantly, Mani’s “radical” position is still only intelligible when resituated 
within and in relation to his Mesopotamian Baptist community. In other 


7° CMC 79.14-99.9. 
7* CMC 94.1-99.9. 
7 CMC 94.3-4, 6-7. 
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words, Mani occupies an opposite position within a debate whose very 
terms are set by the Baptist community. 

To conclude this part of our discussion, when we read the CMC 
against itself, we can critique its claim that Mani learned everything 
from his Divine Twin and that the Baptists contributed nothing to his 
intellectual or theological development. Rather, what it really does is 
suppress points of similarity to present Mani’s claims of difference as 
unproblematically true. Once we “correct” for the CMC’s tendentious 
manner of presenting Mani as utterly unlike his Baptist neighbors, 
and thus as a point of origin for a wholly new “religion,” Mani ends 
up looking more like a Baptist teacher. A radical one, to be sure, but 
one whose radical ideas nevertheless only make sense in relation to his 
particular Baptist context. 

I propose that such a rereading of the CMC offers a plausible con- 
text for identifying Baraies’ opponents as non-Manichaean Baptists. If 
Baraies is indeed responding to a group who reacted negatively to their 
reading of the CMC, then it stands to reason that the people who would 
be most incredulous of its claim that the Baptists contributed nothing to 
Mani’s theological development and that Mani received everything from 
a “rapture,” would be the Baptists themselves. Such a scenario would 
help explain the accusation as well, as the Baptists would have recognized 
that the CMC’s account of Mani’s “rapture” was part of its broader 
argument that Mani was never a Baptist. Moreover, since Baraies and the 
Baptists shared a set of forefathers, this could only mean that both fac- 
tions imagined themselves as sharing a common ancestral heritage, which 
suggests that Baraies and his brothers are also members of the Baptist 
community, albeit partisans of Mani within that community. 


CONTESTING TRADITIONS AND TRAJECTORIES 


At this point, we have come to a better understanding of the dispute 
between Baraies and his opponents, and possibly, the identity of Baraies’ 
community. Yet what might this debate about Mani and the Baptist com- 
munity tell us about what was at stake? As I will argue in this conclud- 
ing section, while Baraies’ homily is about how one should understand 
Mani vis-a-vis the Baptist community, it is over who gets to represent 
that community. By performing his textual mastery over the ancestral 
archive through his homily, Baraies presents himself and his faction as 
the proper inheritors of that archive and hence, as the true teachers of the 
community who are most capable of guiding it. 
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Baraies insinuates throughout his homily that he and his brothers are 
the only ones who can properly understand the ancestral archive. For 
example, having just cited passages from Galatians 1:1, 2 Corinthians 
12:1-5, and Galatians 1:11-12, Baraies writes, “Now while he [Paul] was 
outside himself and raptured to the third heaven and paradise, he saw 
and heard, and that which he saw and heard he inscribed enigmatically 
(aivrypatwdés) in his writings concerning his rapture and apostleship for 
the fellow initiates of the mysteries (tois cuppwotais Tv &mtokpúpwv).” 73 
What might it mean that Paul wrote enigmatically and for his “fellow 
initiates of the mysteries?” At the very least, Baraies is suggesting that 
the true meaning of Paul’s letters lay underneath their plain sense. Paul’s 
letters encode what he had seen and heard during his rapture and, as such, 
must be decoded by a community of readers, whom Baraies refers to as 
Paul’s “fellow initiates” and who alone are capable of understanding the 
revelatory truths hidden within. We can thus detect in Baraies’ remarks 
the beginning of a shift in the locus of meaning away from the text, 
in this case, Paul’s letters, to a community of readers who can access their 
hidden meanings. 

In fact, according to Baraies, the forefathers wrote their testimonies 
in this way so that those like Baraies could unpack the hidden mysteries 
submerged within their writings. Baraies writes: 


Finally, all the most blessed apostles, saviors, evangelists, and prophets of the 
truth, each of them beheld in so far as the living hope was revealed to him for a 
proclamation. And they wrote down, left behind (xataAeAoiracw), and deposited 
as a remembrance (eis Urréuvnow) for the future sons of the holy spirit and those 
who will know the sense of his voice (yvaoopéveov ts povis attot Thy aïoðnow).74 


Baraies invokes the language of inheritance, memory, and textual exper- 
tise all at once. His opening statement that “each of them beheld in so far 
as the living hope was revealed to him for a proclamation” juxtaposes 
nicely with the following passages where he says that Mani’s revelation 
was superior in content and scope to his forefathers. More importantly, 
Baraies claims that the earlier apostles wrote and bequeathed their 
testimonies specifically “for the future sons of the holy spirit and those 
who will know the sense of his voice.” Who were the rightful inheri- 
tors of these writings? Who would be so bold as to claim that they pos- 
sess a “sense of the voice” of the ancient prophets? No doubt Baraies 
is referring to himself and his faction of teachers. Again, we see Baraies 


73 CMC 62.8. 
74 CMC 62.9-63.1. 
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moving the locus of textual meaning forward in time, shifting it from the 
moment of inscription to the moment of interpretation, from the pen of 
the prophet to a community of readers gifted with the textual expertise 
to delve deeper into these ancestral testimonies. 

Not surprisingly, the same ability for understanding the “voice” of the 
Holy Spirit in the ancestral writings is also needed for the proper under- 
standing of Mani’s writings. It is here in his discussion about Mani’s 
rapture and revelation where Baraies closes the stitch that he has been 
weaving all along. He writes: 


In this way, it follows that the all-praiseworthy Mani, through whom and from 
whom the hope and inheritance of life has come to us, should write to us and 
to signify to all posterity (qpiv ypawot Kal onpavor Tois peTayeveotépols Tto) and 
householders of faith and spiritual offspring, who are increasing through his 
very bright waters, so that his rapture and revelation would be made known to 
them...75 


Mani did not just write, he signified; he embedded his texts with enig- 
matic allusions to “his rapture and revelation” so that later followers 
like Baraies would know that Mani too was raptured and that he had 
received the entirety of his wisdom through his Divine Twin. Of course, 
Baraies is reading Mani’s writings to respond to his own contemporary 
moment. After all, Mani could not have known that “raptures” would 
prove so pivotal in a debate after his death, which would then require 
Baraies to “discover” allusions to raptures within Mani’s writings. 
Finally, it is precisely Baraies’ ability to understand the “sense of 
his voice” that exemplifies his role as the “seal of his [Mani’s] apostle- 
ship” (cypayis attot tis åmootorñs).7ć Baraies writes, “For when each 
of them [the ancestral prophets] was raptured, all these things which he 
beheld and heard, he wrote down and set forth, and he himself became 
a witness to his own revelation. But his disciples became the seal of 
his apostleship” (cypayis attot tis å&moortoàñs). As many have noted, 
the term “seal of apostleship” draws on 1 Corinthians 9:2, where the 
apostle Paul calls the Corinthian community his “seal of apostleship” 
who verifies that his apostleship was truly from the Lord.’’ Baraies too 
seems to understand himself in this way. While Mani bore witness to 
his own revelation, it is Baraies and his faction who both verify and 


75 CMC 63.1-23. 

76 CMC 72.4-7. 

77 Stroumsa, Making of Abrahamic Religions, 87-102. Tigchelaar, “Baraies on Mani’s 
Rapture,” 434-436. 
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defend Mani’s rapture and revelation. Put differently, Baraies’ homily 
performs his claim that he and his brothers are Mani’s “seal of apostle- 
ship.” The proof of Baraies’ expertise lies in his demonstrated ability to 
access the ancestral archive and to compose new arguments from it to 
meet local challenges. 

If so, then Baraies positions his faction of Mani-followers as the guard- 
ians of tradition; they, and not his opponents, nor even the apostles them- 
selves, are uniquely positioned to interpret and authenticate the ancestral 
writings as true testimonies of revelations. By extension, one can say that 
though Baraies’ dispute was about how one should understand Mani in 
relation to the ancestral prophets, it was ultimately over the stewardship 
of the community’s ancestral lineage. This was no accident since these 
ancestral texts served as the common ground for negotiation for both 
parties. Yet common ground easily gives way to schism. For his part, 
Baraies and his faction recognized these testimonies as reservoirs of deep 
communal history and sought to direct the flow of that history to the one 
whom he considered its latest culmination — the prophet Mani. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued above that Baraies was not a mere tradent, but a brico- 
leur, cobbling together his response to urgent local problems with the 
resources available to him. It is only in the process of responding that 
he constructs what we might call a typology of prophethood. At the 
same time, I have stressed that we must see Baraies and his faction as 
members of an already existing community undergoing internal schism 
rather than a teacher of a new and already distinct “Manichaean” com- 
munity suffering from a high rate of attrition. I identified Baraies’ com- 
munity with the Baptists, though probative evidence is and will likely 
remain absent. If my argument above is sound, then Baraies’ homily 
presents one of the earliest snapshots of a Mesopotamian community 
at the turn of the fourth century debating the very terms used to delin- 
eate communal boundaries. Ironically, what began as Baraies’ attempt 
to incorporate Mani into an already existing community might have 
ended up with precisely the opposite effect — the creation of a sepa- 
rate community that worshipped Mani as the promised Paraclete and 
Apostle of Jesus Christ. 

Ultimately, Baraies’ somewhat ostentatious performance of textual 
expertise and mastery stemmed from his claim that Mani represents 
the continuation of ancestral history, and by extension, that he and his 
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faction are the true inheritors of that history. We do not know, unfor- 
tunately, how successful Baraies was with his opponents; perhaps a few 
were sufficiently impressed by his performance and joined his faction. 
What we do know, however, is that Baraies’ argument was successful 
among his own. Its incorporation into the Cologne Mani Codex guaran- 
tees that Baraies’ vision of prophethood found wide purchase among the 
followers of Mani, especially throughout Mesopotamia and the Roman 
Near East. Yet, as I will argue in the next chapter, it would compose only 
one strand of a broader prophetological discourse that flourished in the 
century following Mani’s execution. 

There, I will trace how notions of prophethood in the Kephalaia of 
the Teacher and the currently edited sections of the Kephalaia of the 
Wisdom of my Lord Mani resonate and intersect with a range of parallel 
discourses and historical developments in other proximate communities, 
especially the rabbis and “Syriac” Christians. By switching the polarity 
of our attention away from Mani’s past forward to his disciples’ unfold- 
ing present, we will consider how followers of Mani used the avail- 
able resources at their disposal to negotiate problems of their own time 
and place. From there, we might be able to see how these negotiations 
both resonate with and diverge from strategies found in other proximate 
communities. In other words, by focusing on discourses of prophethood 
as they lace outwards, we will be able to look at Manichaean prophe- 
tology as a peculiar — but not unique - cross-section of a late antique 
Syro-Mesopotamian world populated by Aramaic-speaking Christians 
and Jews alike. 


Contextualizing Manichaean Prophetology 
in the Syro-Mesopotamian Borderlands 


Baraies won, at least among those whom we now consider Manichaeans. 
Yet his homily would not be the last time that Manichaeans talked about 
prophethood. As the movement spread throughout the world, this dis- 
course continued to morph in regionally specific ways. In the Manichaean 
texts preserved in Chinese, for example, Manichaeans identified Lao Tzu 
as an earlier incarnation of Mani." In Syria, they incorporated Hermes 
and Plato into their roster of prophets, or at least, as ancient philosophers 
who bore witness to the truth of Mani’s teachings.* 

This chapter traces this discourse about prophethood as Manichaeans 
spread westward from Sasanian Mesopotamia through and into Syria. 
It looks specifically at the introduction and the first Rephalaion [chap- 
ter] of the Kephalaia of the Teacher [1 Ke] and kephalaion 342 of 
the Kephalaia of the Wisdom of the Lord Mani [2 Ke].’ As we will 


* Samuel N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and Medieval China (2nd 
ed.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 259-260; idem, Manichaeism in Central Asia and 
China (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 110-115. 

* C.W. Mitchell, S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan (2 vols.; 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1912), vol. 2 xcviii-xcix/208-209. 

> The numbers following 1 Ke and 2 Ke are the page and line numbers within the Kepha- 
laia. The letter K marks the kephalaion number within the corpus. When I refer to 
the corpus, I will capitalize the word Kephalaia. When I am only trying to indicate 
the plural of the singular “kephalaion,” I will put the word kephalaia in lower case. 
Translations draw largely on Gardner for 1 Ke and Gardner, BeDuhn, and Dilley for 2 
Ke. For 1 Ke, see Iain Gardner, The Kephalaia of the Teacher: The Edited Coptic Man- 
ichaean Texts in Translation with Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1995). I have consulted 
the editions and translations by H.J. Polotsky, A. Bohlig, and Wolf-Peter Funk. See 
H.J. Polotsky and A. Bohlig, Kephalaia (I): 1. Hälfte [Lieferung 1-10] (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1940); A. Bohlig, Kephalaia (I): 2. Hälfte [Lieferung 11-12: Seite 244-291] 
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see, because each kephalaion articulates prophethood in its own way 
and for different purposes, we cannot speak of a single Manichaean 
prophetological system. In fact, Manichaean discourses about prophets 
lie embedded within diverse rhetorical agendas, an example of which 
we had already seen in the previous chapter. This chapter explores how 
the discourse about prophets functioned among Manichaeans in the 
Kephalaia. It then proposes potential contexts that may explain the rhe- 
torical use of this discourse within the fourth-century Near Eastern con- 
text. In other words, this chapter reads kephalaia as literary-rhetorical 
units that respond to pressures facing fourth-century Manichaean 
communities dotting the Syro-Mesopotamian borderlands.* As such, 
it assumes that kephalaia are fully embedded within the historical and 
cultural developments of their time and place, and therefore legible 
across and with the texts produced by their neighbors, be they Jewish 
rabbis, Syriac Christians, or Sasanian elites. 

In what follows, I present my analyses of these three texts as some- 
thing like test-cases in comparison: I will compare the introduction of the 
Kephalaia with various passages from rabbinic literature, the first kepha- 
laion with Syriac Christian literature, and kephalaion 342 with Sasanian 
inscriptions. Our initial goal in each test-case will be to explain how each 
kephalaion functions as a literary-rhetorical unit for an audience, real or 
imagined, “in front of” the kephalaion. Having explained the rhetorical 
effect of each kephalaion, we will then move to contextualize its argu- 
ment within its broader historical context through a comparison with the 
various corpora mentioned above. After all, it is through such synchronic 
comparisons that a plausible account that explains the emergence of the 
particular arguments within each kephalaion might be proposed. The 
goal of this chapter, then, is to make Manichaean literature a “normal” 
part of the literary textscape of the late antique Near East. 


(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1966); Wolf-Peter Funk, Kephalaia (I): 2. Hälfte [Lieferung 
15-16] (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2000); idem, Kephalaia (I): 2. Hälfte [Lieferung 17-18] 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2018). For 2 Ke, see Iain Gardner, Jason BeDuhn, and Paul 
C. Dilley, The Chapters of the Wisdom of my Lord Mani, Part Il: Pages 343-442 
(Chapters 321-347) (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 

4 This strand of argumentation is in keeping with a larger “rhetorical” turn in the study of 
Late Antiquity, one that recognizes that texts do not merely refer to objects beyond the 
text but function through particular forms and genres to convince the reader or audience 
in front of the text about the truth or universality of a particular interpretation or vision 
of the world. For a sense of the broad impact of this “rhetorical” turn, see the papers in 
Richard Flower and Morwenna Ludlow (ed.), Rhetoric and Religious Identity in Late 
Antiquity (New York: Oxford University Press, 2020). 
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INTRODUCING THE KEPHALAIA 


The Kephalaia comprises of the two codices mentioned above: the 
Kephalaia of the Teacher and the Kephalaia of the Wisdom of my Lord 
Mani. Both codices are anthologies of individual kephalaia (lit. chap- 
ters) that claim to preserve the oral revelation uttered by Mani dur- 
ing his earthly tenure as the Apostle of Jesus Christ.’ Kephalaia share 
a number of literary and structural features, which suggest that the 
corpus underwent a period of rather heavy-handed redaction at some 
point in its formation. Unfortunately, much of this redactional history 
remains a mystery. From what we can tell, there were multiple different 
collections of Kephalaia-like materials circulating among the early fol- 
lowers of Mani, perhaps already in the form of books as Iain Gardner 
has suggested, which were then stitched together by later redactors 
to form the two codices of our extant Kephalaia. These anonymous 
redactors probably composed some of their own materials as well, thus 
creating new textual units by composing, juxtaposing, and arraying 
traditions in particular ways.° Both internal and external evidence sug- 
gests that this form of literature emerged in the first few decades fol- 
lowing Mani’s execution. However, it would be premature to identify 
our extant Kephalaia with the Kephalaia mentioned by these early wit- 
nesses, especially if our Kephalaia is indeed made up of earlier collec- 
tions or books. 

In order to get a sense of its literary texture, let us begin with an exam- 
ple from the corpus itself. The excerpted passage below is of K 68 [keph- 
alaion 68]. Each kephalaion begins with a short paratextual description 
of the kephalaion, in this case, “Concerning Fire,” which precedes the 
kephalaion itself. The text of K 68 reads as follows: 


Once again (mad an) he speaks: This fire, which burns and is apparent today in 
the world, it does five deeds. The first that it does is this: it incinerates and burns 
wood, and everything that shall be placed upon it. The second: it separates four 
aspects of the wood, which are these: fire and light, ash and smoke. The third: it 
gives a taste and an aroma to whatever will be cooked on it. It also gives heat and 
cheer to whoever will be close to it. The fourth work that it does: all craftsmen 
shall work the utensils that they will make in it. The fifth: it shall display light, 
and the people see by it. 


5 For a recent overview of the scholarship on the Kephalaia, see Iain Gardner, “KEPHA- 
LAIA,” EI, online edition, 2018, available at www. iranicaonline.org/articles/kephalaia. 

ê See Jae Hee Han, “‘Once again he speaks’: Performance and the Anthological Habit in 
the Manichaean Kephalaia,” Journal of Late Antiquity 14.2 (2021): 435-470. 
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This is one of the shortest kephalaia in the entire corpus, and, as such, it 
is useful for highlighting some key features.’ First, like nearly every other 
kephalaion, this one opens with the phrase “Once again” (main an). Far 
from a mere editorial gloss, this phrase makes an implicit argument for 
the unity of the Kephalaia as a coherent body of literature, a corpus in its 
own right. It argues that the Kephalaia is not merely a collection of unre- 
lated textual units, but a coherent anthology bound together as literary 
representations of didactic moments in Mani’s life. After all, there can 
only be a “once again” among other “once again’s.” 

Second, the division of this kephalaion into five units is a well-known 
model for organizing discrete textual units within the corpus, as Timothy 
Pettipiece has shown.* Other kephalaia have different strategies for orga- 
nizing units. The literary effect of this pentadic redaction is to produce a 
single coherent revelation from five constituent units. In this sense, we can 
think of kephalaia not as a textual imprint of already existing systematic 
doctrine but as a totalizing project whose aim is to incorporate even the 
most minute phenomenon into a single Manichaean revelation. 

Finally, the formula “He speaks” frames the kephalaion as the inscrip- 
tion of Mani’s oral revelation. As I will discuss further below and in 
Chapter 4 of this book, the kephalaia’s self-presentation as Mani’s oral rev- 
elation is no innocent gesture but reflects the ideology of the Manichaean 
teachers responsible for the Kephalaia itself. Indeed, although the text 
wants us to think that Mani spoke these words, its form makes better 
sense when viewed as the product of anonymous redactors. Therefore, 
when we consider the method for contextualizing the Kephalaia, we must 
also contextualize it through the lens of its redactors who were responsible 
for its final shape. 

Yet who were these anonymous redactors, and how might we locate 
them in time and space? One can do no better than to quote Timothy 
Pettipiece’s summary statement. He writes, 


7 For further, see Iain Gardner, “Towards an Understanding of Mani’s Religious Develop- 
ment and the Archaeology of Manichaean Identity,” in Religion and Retributive Logic: 
Essays in Honour of Professor Garry W. Trompf (ed. C.M. Cusack and C. Hartney; Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 147-158; also, for recent methodological interventions into the field, see N.A. 
Pedersen, “Observations on the Book of the Giants from Coptic and Syriac Sources,” in 
Manichaeism East and West (ed. S.N.C. Lieu; Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 185-202, and 
Jason BeDuhn, “Parallels between Coptic and Iranian Kephalaia: Goundesh and the King 
of Touran,” in Mani at the Court of the Persian Kings: Studies on the Chester Beatty 
Kephalaia Codex (ed. I. Gardner, J. BeDuhn, and P. Dilley; Leiden: Brill, 2015), 52-74. 
Timothy Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction in the Manichaean Kephalaia (Leiden: Brill, 
2009). 
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While the Kephalaia (literally the ‘Chapter-book,) may present itself as a record 
of Manichaean oral tradition based on Mani’s discourses to his inner circle, it is 
essentially the product of later theological developments and elaborations that 
seek to respond to a wide array of specific questions, many of which appear to be 
rooted in ambiguities found in the canon.’ 


ce 


In contrast to scholars who had assumed that the Kephalaia was “a 
record of Mani’s actual discourses and teachings, or a systematic (albeit 
secondary) presentation of the ‘main points’ of Manichaean theology,” 
Pettipiece argues that it can be better seen as “representing the emer- 
gence or evolution of a scholastic, interpretive tradition....”*° Among 
other things, the significance of Pettipiece’s argument for our purposes 
lies in the expansion of relevant comparanda we can use to contextual- 
ize each kephalaion. Since the Kephalaia is not contemporary with Mani 
(216-277 CE) and its material remains can be dated to the early fifth 
century, we can expand our parameters for contextualization to include 
those texts and historical developments from the late third century and 
the earlier half of the fourth century. 

The geographical range of the traditions found in the Kephalaia 
remains problematic. After all, the Kephalaia itself is probably made 
up of smaller collections or books of kephalaia, all of which presum- 
ably emerged in distinct contexts. Moreover, though the movement 
of the Kephalaia westward to Egypt is undeniable, the recent publica- 
tion of sections of 2 Ke demonstrates a strong connection to Sasanian 
Mesopotamia, as noted by its editors.** Scholars like Tardieu, Funk, van 
Lindt, and Pettipiece have cautiously attributed the formative stages of 
the Kephalaia to a Syrian milieu.'* With this in mind, perhaps the most 
responsible way to contextualize the Kephalaia is to focus on individual 
kephalaia within the corpus and to see them as emerging from within the 
broader Aramaic-speaking Syro-Mesopotamian belt, especially but not 


w 


Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 9. 

1° Ibid., 8. 

See especially Paul Dilley, “Mani’s Wisdom at the Court of the Persian Kings: The Genre 
and Context of the Chester Beatty Kephalaia,” in Mani at the Court of the Persian 
Kings, 15-51. 

Michel Tardieu, “Principes de l’exégése manichéenne du Nouveau Testament,” in Les 
règles de l’interprétation (ed. M. Tardieu; Paris: Cerf, 1987), 123-146, at 133-134; W.-P. 
Funk, “The Reconstruction of the Manichaean Kephalaia,” in Emerging from Darkness: 
Studies in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources (ed. P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn; Leiden: 
Brill, 1998), 143-159, at 152; P. van Lindt, The Names of Manichaean Mythological 
Figures: A Comparative Study on Terminology in the Coptic Sources (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1992), 221, 225-231. Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 90-91. 
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limited to the form of Manichaeism as it fanned westward through Syria 
into Egypt throughout the late third and fourth century. 


TEST-CASE NUMBER 1: PROPHETS, 
ANTHOLOGIZATION, AND THE RABBIS 


In the middle of the introduction to the Kephalaia, Mani begins to 
recount why the churches of the earlier “Fathers of Righteousness” 
(Niate NTAIKalocynH; I Ke 8.7-8), that is, Jesus, Zoroaster, and Buddha, 
will soon pass from this world.'? Though he treats each with respect, he 
nevertheless faults them for failing to write down their wisdom in books. 
In fact, he tells us that it was their disciples who wrote down the wisdom 
of their prophet. He says, 


And this, in that the fathers of righteousness did not write their wisdom in books 
(nei Ac XE MTE NiaTe NTAIKAIOCYNH CzéEl TOYCO>pIa axwme) ... know that their righ- 
teousness and their church will pass away from the world; because they did not 
write ... Since ... write it in books ... will lead astray (waprdann) ... fall ... and 
they ... lead astray... adulterate, and they ... mix ... all of it, of the knowledge ... 
will reveal (Nacwadm) ... in the world...*+ 


Because these prophets failed to author books of wisdom, their churches 
will fade away, their teachings destroyed, and disciples led astray. From 
what we can tell from the badly fragmented passages that follow, it 
seems that the Fathers of Righteousness were already aware of this fate.*> 
Perhaps they also commanded their disciples to write down what they 
remembered. In Mani’s opinion, however, even that was too little, too 
late. In contrast, Mani declares that because he had authored his teach- 
ings and wisdom in his books, his church will remain in this world until 
Jesus returns. 

Mani’s declaration raises an interesting methodological point. On 
the one hand, the important role of books within Manichaeism is well 
documented in both Manichaean and non-Manichaean literature." On 
the other hand, we cannot lose sight of the fact that this claim is embed- 
ded within a particular textual unit, in this case, the introduction of the 
Kephalaia. As a result, we must also situate the passage back within the 


13 I Ke 7.18-8.7. 

“4 1 Ke 8.7-19. 

15 “Since the fathers of righteousness know this, that also...” (1 Ke 8.19-20). 

Samuel Lieu, “‘My Church is Superior...’: Mani’s Missionary Statement in Coptic and 
Middle Persian,” in Coptica, Gnostica, Manichaica: Mélanges offerts a Wolf-Peter Funk 
(ed. L. Painchaud and P.-H. Poirier; Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 519-528. 
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poetics of the introduction itself and try to discern how it contributes to 
its goals.'” Presumably, like all other introductions, this introduction is 
meant to frame and shape the readers’ experience of what follows. We 
should ask, how does the introduction frame the Kephalaia as a whole, 
and what does the mention of Mani’s books as a point of differentia- 
tion from the other prophets have to do with the introduction’s larger 
rhetorical goals? 

In this section, I argue that the primary purpose of the introduction is 
to justify the anthological form of the Kephalaia. It urges the reader to 
consider each kephalaion as part of a single coherent corpus, as opposed 
to a mere collection of individual kephalaia, that is, to consider the cor- 
pus in terms of “the Kephalaia is” as opposed to “these kephalaia are.” 
To make this argument, I turn to the recurring trope within the intro- 
duction that emphasizes that Mani spoke in different places, at different 
times, to each person individually, in different genres, and in different 
ways. This literary pattern does not describe real historical moments 
in Mani’s life as much as it indexes each and every kephalaion into an 
imagined moment of his life. Consequently, the discrete nature of each 
kephalaion merely reflects the particular occasion of its emergence, not 
the limits of Mani’s revelation, and therefore each kephalaion should 
be understood as a constitutive and contiguous element within Mani’s 
“total” revelation. 

Mani’s books play an important role in this larger argument. In 
brief, the introduction frames Mani’s books not only as repositories of 
revelation but also as tools for its continued production. They contain 
the “Measure of All Wisdom” (nay nTcopia Tupe), through which 
Manichaean teachers can both extend Mani’s revelation and verify the 
truth of a particular teaching. This is why Mani’s books guarantee the 
survival of his church; whereas the other churches had no basis for dis- 
tinguishing truth from error, the Manichaeans have Mani’s books, the 
“Measure of All Wisdom,” through which they could preserve the integ- 
rity of their teachings. Of course, by “teachings,” the introduction to the 
Kephalaia must have primarily the revelatory integrity of the Kephalaia 
in mind; Mani’s oral revelation as found in the Kephalaia is true by virtue 
of Mani’s written revelation. 


‘7 As recognized already by Michel Tardieu, who emphasized the introduction’s editorial 
structure and its argumentative scope, especially in relation to the whole of the Kepha- 
laia. See Michel Tardieu, “Le Prologue des ‘Kephalaia’ de Berlin,” in Entrer en Matière: 
les Prologues (ed. J.-D. Dubois and B. Roussel; Paris: CERF, 1998), 65-77. 


18 1 Ke 5.27. 
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Again, I argue that the rhetorical purpose of the invocation of Mani’s 
books in the introduction is to frame the Kephalaia as a unified anthol- 
ogy. The authors of the introduction recognized that kephalaia differ 
radically in topic and structure. For example, one time, Mani will talk 
about a rising cloud (K 95), and at another time, he will talk about 
the sea-giant (K 44). What does a cloud have to do with a sea-giant? 
Nothing. Yet despite these vast differences in topic across the extant 
kephalaia, the introduction wants to claim that they are all nevertheless 
articulations of a single total and complete revelation, discrete refrac- 
tions of revelation made visible through the prism of Mani’s books, 
which guarantee the revelatory contiguity of each kephalaion with every 
other kephalaion. 

I will conclude this section by contextualizing this nexus of antholo- 
gization and revelation alongside parallel strategies from rabbinic litera- 
ture, especially as it relates to the multi-vocality of revelation and the 
anthological form of rabbinic literature. 


Anthologizing Revelation 


As Iain Gardner notes, the opening pages of the Kephalaia “cannot prop- 
erly be termed a kephalaion. Rather, it is a framing sequence; and a jus- 
tification for the entire work.”'? Gardner’s insight directs us to consider 
the literary function of the introduction to the Kephalaia: How does it 
frame the Kephalaia and toward what ends? I suggest that the intro- 
duction is primarily concerned with the anthological structure of the 
Kephalaia as a whole. As an anthology, one might ask whether it is a 
“mere” collection of discrete kephalaia or a corpus in its own right. For 
their part, the creators of the introduction sought to guide the reader 
to see the Kephalaia as a coherent corpus. They did so by framing each 
kephalaion as a discrete moment within Mani’s life, thereby justifying the 
structure of the Kephalaia as an anthology of kephalaia. 

Their anxiety over this matter comes through clearly throughout the 
introduction, especially in their repeated insistence that Mani spoke at 
different times in different places through different genres to different 
individuals. For example, in the middle of the introduction, Mani says, 


The world has not permitted me to write down [.../...] to me all of it; and if you, 
my children and my disciples, write all my wisdom [.../...] the questions that you 
had asked me (ngwe eTaTeTN@NT) [...] and the explanations that I have made 


1 Gardner, The Kephalaia of the Teacher, to. 
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clear to you from time to time (kaTa oYaia oYaiay), the homilies, the lessons that 
I have proclaimed with the teachers to the leaders, together with the elect and the 
catechumens, and the ones that I have uttered to free men and women; [... /...] 
all of them, that I have proclaimed from time to time (kata oyaia oyaig)! They 
are not written. You must remember them and write them, gather them together 
in different locations (NTeTNCcaeo[y ca]ygoy agoyN kaTa ma), because much is the 
wisdom that I have uttered to you.*° 


The creators of this passage admit that the Kephalaia is the product of 
Mani’s disciples even as they insist that it transcribes Mani’s own words. 
They then mention the different genres — explanations, homilies, lessons, 
and questions — and Mani’s dialogue partners — leaders, elect, catechu- 
mens, and free men and women — found within the Kephalaia. Their 
reference to these multiple genres and audiences belies their awareness of 
the generic variability and the shifting audiences among kephalaia. They 
may even know that kephalaia often record both the disciple’s question 
and Mani’s answer to that question, again signaling their knowledge of 
the formal literary conventions of kephalaia. In other words, since the 
creators of this passage already know some of the key genres and audi- 
ences found among kephalaia, they must already have had a form of the 
Kephalaia before them.** 

This literary-rhetorical reading of the introduction helps us also under- 
stand why Mani insists that he had uttered his wisdom “from time to 
time” and why his disciples must gather their writings in “different loca- 
tions.” The creators of the introduction already know that most kepha- 
laia are independent literary units, worlds-unto-themselves that mostly 
lack any necessary or explicit connection to the kephalaion that precedes 
or proceeds them, or really, any other kephalaion. Consider again the 
example above, K 68 — “Concerning Fire.” K 67 is “Concerning the 
Lightgiver,” which refers to the sun, and K 69 is “Concerning the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac and the Five Stars.” True, one might draw a sort of 
loose coherence among all three by organizing them under the category 
of light or astral bodies. Such coherences might even signal the existence 
of once-independent collections of kephalaia. Nevertheless, the vision of 
the introduction is cast toward the whole of the Kephalaia as a single rev- 
elation, not the constituent kephalaia themselves. From this perspective, 
the loose coherence among clusters of kephalaia would soon dissipate as 
we moved further away from K68 in either direction. Furthermore, the 


*° 1 Ke 6.16-27. 
>! For a brief discussion of proto-kephalaia, see Jain Gardner (ed.), Kellis Literary Texts: 
Vol. 1 (Oxford: Oxbow, 1996), 2—4. Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 89. 
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kephalaia themselves mostly make no comment on each other, as if they 
are wholly unaware of other kephalaia. 

In short, I argue that the authors of this introduction tried to explain 
the fact that each kephalaion exists as an independent deposit of textu- 
alized tradition by insisting that they only look that way because Mani 
uttered these kephalaia “from time to time” and thus the disciples had 
to write his wisdom “in different locations.” They shift readerly expec- 
tations of the corpus as a whole toward a unitive consideration of the 
Kephalaia by emphasizing that each kephalaion belongs together with 
other kephalaia since they are all ostensibly rooted in moments of Mani’s 
life. Mani’s life as a prophet thus becomes a sort of reel through which 
each individual kephalaion — even those that on the surface have noth- 
ing to do with one another — can be said to be part of a single coherent 
corpus — the Kephalaia. 

This shift is important. The introduction moves the “corpus” from a 
mere collection to a proper anthology, with a principle organizing the 
whole of its unruly parts. As we will see, this “principle” is the “Measure 
of all Wisdom” that is contained in Mani’s books. The newness of this 
enterprise, however, comes with a certain level of anxiety, an anxiety 
that again reveals itself in the text’s repeated emphasis that Mani spoke 
to individuals at different times and at different locations. For example, 
following closely the passage above, Mani says, 


I paid heed to each one (Anoye noye). I spoke in wisdom about them, with person 
after person (èn enmpoc@mon npocwrion). Each one (noye noye), I have given him 
a conviction... The elect... I have given them psychic wisdom [...] psychic... The 
suckling babes, according to their ability, [.../...] it, even as is fitting for them, 
so that they would listen / like this. Also, even the sects and the heresies... I have 
opened the eyes of each one of them (unoye noye Amay), its wisdom and scripture, 
for the truth is this that I have unveiled... I have revealed it in the world. Also the 
apostles have [... / ...] and the earliest fathers past unveiled it in th[eir scriptures 
/ ...] Concerning this I [...] in haste, in that [... / ... eve]ry explanation and every 
wisdom as I proclaimed in e[ach place], in each city, in each land (gepunnia nm et 
copia NIM EaÏTEOYAY KATA MA MA KATA TONIC TONIC KATA XMDpa X@Mpa)...°* 


The repeated emphasis on Mani speaking to “each one” and “person 
after person” demonstrates the authors’ awareness that kephalaia are 
often couched as a dialogue between Mani and another individual. 
Here, Mani expands his audience to include “sectarians,” which may 
signal the authors’ awareness of K 89, which features Mani talking to 


2> 1 Ke 6.27-7.10. 
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a Nazorean, and K 121, which features Mani arguing with a member 
of the mysterious “Sect of the Basket.” Our text again insists that Mani 
opened the eyes of “each one of them,” and we again see the trope 
that Mani spoke in “each location, in each city, and in each land.” The 
authors therefore frame each of Mani’s encounters with these individu- 
als as a string of events that represent particular pedagogical moments 
in Mani’s life, again with the aim of producing the impression that these 
kephalaia belong together. They want the readers to know that even 
though the events of each kephalaion took place in separate places, cit- 
ies, and lands, with different individuals, with different questions, and 
in different genres, they all nevertheless represent moments in Mani’s 
life. Therefore, each kephalaion does not exist alone, but as one among 
many, one kephalaion among other kephalaia, together composing a 
coherent corpus. 

Our last example not only emphasizes what we have already seen, 
it also provides a justification for why, despite the general consistency 
in structure across each individual kephalaion, they nevertheless differ 
in length, scope, and complexity. In the conclusion to the introduction, 
Mani says 


... from time to time (kaTa oyaia oyaïw), which I did not write... and you write 
after me, so that ... it leads you not astray! For you yourselves know the great 
wisdom I have uttered in city after city, in each land separately (kata norc 
TONIC KATA XMpa x@pa xa@pic). What I have written in books no human mouth 
will suffice to write. Nevertheless, according to your capacity, and even as you 
may find strength, remember (adda NTMTH KATA NETNAIN MN Tee ETETNNAGNGAM 
apinueye)! And write a little something from the great wisdom that you have 
heard from me.*? 


Again, Mani specifies that he uttered great wisdom in “city after city, 
in each land separately” and “from time to time.” What is unexpected 
here, however, is that Mani exhorts his disciples to remember and write 
according to their individual capacities. Mani had said something along 
these lines earlier in 1 Ke 7.1, when he says that he spoke to “suckling 
babes according to their strength ... as it is fitting, so that they would 
listen like this” (NoyauepMTe KATA TOYGAM ... NT2€ ETEME apay XEKac 
eYnacw[Tue] [apa]ly umpu[te]). In 1 Ke 5.28, he also mentioned that one 
should “have the strength to discern” (oyn Gam aataxpine) between Light 
and Evil through the “Three Great Lessons” that are the “Measure of all 
Wisdom,” i.e., Mani’s books. 


*3 1 Ke 8.34-9.7. 
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I suggest that we read this as another subtle strategy for guiding read- 
erly expectations of the corpus. Mani is not actually commanding the 
readers of the Kephalaia to “remember and write.” His disciples had 
already done so, proof of which is the Kephalaia itself. I argue instead 
that the author is commenting on something rather obvious to anyone 
who even skims through the Kephalaia: No kephalaion is identical. They 
differ in length, complexity, and scope, as well as in the identity and 
number of characters. Nevertheless, these kephalaia belong together, 
despite their obvious differences, because such differences only reflect the 
strength of the memory of the individual disciple responsible for that par- 
ticular Rephalaion and the manner in which Mani spoke to them. In other 
words, differences in length and complexity among kephalaia reflect both 
the manner in which the prophet spoke to his disciples and the natural 
human differences in memorization and ability. We will return to this 
theme below when we discuss rabbinic modes of anthologization. 


Revelation: The Three Lessons and the Measure of All Wisdom 


I have argued above that the creators of the introduction wanted to shape 
the reader’s experience of the Kephalaia by justifying the anthological 
nature of the work. We turn now to explore the ideological underpin- 
nings of this rhetorical move. What did the authors think they were 
doing by framing these discrete kephalaia as part of a single corpus? 
What might their rhetorical strategies tell us about their engagement with 
Mani’s writings, their role as scribes and teachers, and ultimately, the 
difference between the Church of Mani and the churches of the other 
ancient prophets? 

To answer these questions, let us return to the beginning of the intro- 
duction, where Mani boasts that his books contain the “three lessons” 
that are in themselves the “measure of all wisdom” (nay nTco¢ia THpc).*+ 
To the extent that we can reconstruct the first few pages of the Kephalaia, 
these “three lessons” map unto Mani’s broader cosmogonic and sote- 
riological drama, including the battle between Light and Darkness, the 
appearance of the First Man, the creation of the cosmos, and the ulti- 
mate return of Light to the world above. A few passages later, Mani 
declares that “every scribe who reveals these three lessons (rpapeyc nim 
EGWAN ABAA 2d MMANT NNAc ncexe MeTMMEY)” and “every teacher who 
gives instruction and proclaims these three lessons is a teacher of truth 


*4 1 Ke 5.27. 
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(cag NIM aN eqtceœw eqTad@eaiay gd MG@aMT Ncexe ne ncag MMHE).”~> 
He urges them to find the strength to discern (oyn Gam aalaKpine) and 
understand the three lessons.*° 

These opening passages encapsulate the authors’ understanding 
of their own roles as scribes and teachers. The “scribes of truth” and 
“teachers” mentioned in the introduction do not refer to “real” people 
contemporary to the historical Mani, but to the Manichaean teachers 
themselves responsible for the introduction. How odd it would be if it 
were otherwise, as if the very scribes and teachers responsible for the 
introduction did not consider themselves “scribes of truth”? Moreover, 
the verbs associated with the scribes, who “reveals” (eyoman asad), and 
teachers, who give instruction and proclaim (eqtcsm eyTaqeaiay), tend 
to overlap. In other words, Manichaean scribes and teachers are agents 
of revelation. They do not just write or teach. Rather, they reveal the 
same revelation that Mani had revealed. 

It is Mani’s books that allow the Manichaean teachers to frame their 
own teachings as extensions of Mani’s revelation. We can see this in the 
way that the introduction presents Mani’s books, not as a finite reposi- 
tory of revelation but as the very tools for producing revelation.” We 
find a discussion on the utility of Mani’s books in K 332, which features a 
discussion between Mani and a philosopher named Goundesh on Mani’s 
book, The Treasure of Life.” In this kephalaion, Goundesh compares the 
book to a precious and powerful stone that “gives benefit” (eytery) to the 
king, especially in the domain of warfare.*? When this king asks his nobles 
to ascertain the value of this stone, they say, “This stone is without price 
on account of its size, quality, and good use that is in it” (uNTxpela ETANIT 
eTNeHTC).?° Goundesh concludes his next parable with the same idea, say- 
ing that the stone is greater than everything else because of “the great 
things that it does for all of us at every time (eTBeNNac NeBHOYE ETCelpe 
May nen THpNe Ncwy nim).”?* He then proclaims that “As the measure of 


25 1 Ke 5.29-32. 

1 Ke 5.28. 

*7 Drawing primarily from examples from the Kephalaia, Gernot Wiessner argued that 
Manichaeans considered themselves mediators of continuing revelation. See Gernot 
Wiessner, “Zur Offenbarung im Manichaismus,” in Studia Manichaica: II. Interna- 
tionaler Kongreß zum Manichismus (ed. G. WieSner and H.-J. Klimkeit; Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1992), 151-158. See also, Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 79-91. 

K 332 (2 Ke 374.9-381.3). 

2 2 Ke 375.6. 

3° 2 Ke 376.8-10. 

3! 2 Ke 377.3-4. 
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all wisdom is written in it, it gives benefit to everything (epenan NTcoia 
THP CHE apaq qteny eNews nim). ”3> As we had just seen, the introduction 
of the Kephalaia also calls Mani’s books the “Measure of All Wisdom.” 
This kephalaion clarifies the meaning of the term in the introduction: The 
“measure of wisdom,” which is now inscribed in Mani’s books, lies in its 
implementation, in its “good use,” and how it benefits everything else. It 
is valuable precisely because it is the measure of understanding the value 
of everything else. 

We get a sharper view of this idea in the next few lines. In Mani’s 
explanation of the value of his book, he states, “This stone too is the great 
wisdom of discernment (TNac Ncodia NTeTAlaxpicic), the one that has 
been given to me from God. I have revealed through it this complete rev- 
elation and all this wisdom of this sort (Ais@MAT aBa NeEHTC NPAmoKaryyic 
THPC MNTCopla THPC AtoaT).”33 Intriguingly, Mani not only received “the 
revelation” from God, but the “great wisdom of discernment” itself, 
through which he revealed the “complete revelation.” His words again 
evoke what we saw in the introduction. There, Mani urged his disciples 
to have the strength to discern (oyn Sam aadtaxpine) the truth, just as here, 
he describes the Treasure as the “great wisdom of discernment” (Twas 
Neopia NTeTAIakpicic). The Manichaeans responsible for the introduction 
thus possess the same “wisdom of discernment” that Mani had received 
from God and through which he revealed “this complete revelation and 
all this wisdom of this sort.” Yet what were the Manichaeans “discern- 
ing?” What were they measuring with the “measure of all wisdom,” i.e., 
Mani’s books? 

I argue that the books “measure out” and extract the hidden truths 
that are embedded within the cosmos, no matter how grand or insig- 
nificant. Just as Mani revealed the “total revelation” through the “great 
wisdom of discernment” given to him by God and that is now inscribed 
in his Treasure so too do later Manichaean teachers continually extend 
and produce Mani’s revelation through the “good use” of his books. The 
introduction to the Kephalaia frames the “three lessons” in Mani’s books 
as the tools through which later Manichaeans could “measure” and “dis- 
cern” the revelatory truth hidden within a burning flame (K 68), clouds 
(K 95), the shining sun (K 65-67), the floodwaters of the Tigris (K 61), 
“things that people kill over” (K 78), toenails (K 116), eggs (K 331), the 
creation of humankind (K 55 and 57), transmigration (K 92 and 99), or 


32 


2 Ke 377.9-10. 
33 2 Ke 378.1-5. 
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a sea-giant (K 44); in other words, the cosmos and the infinite number 
of phenomena embedded within. By “discerning” the secrets contained 
within these phenomena through the three lessons, i.e., the “measure of 
all wisdom,” the Manichaean teacher and scribe reveals their true mean- 
ing and purpose.** The introduction frames Mani’s books as the herme- 
neutic key for discerning the hidden truths that undergird and structure 
the cosmos, and thus, for producing revelation. This, in fact, may be 
what Mani tells Goundesh to do in the conclusion of K 332: “From today 
onward, hold firm. Speak [with...] the wisdom that you received through 
me, with the knowledge of discernment that delivers everything to its 
place (uiincayNe NTAIAKPICIC ETTMpo aBar News niw amqua).”3> In this 
sense, Goundesh continues and extends Mani’s revelation since he now 
too has the “knowledge of discernment” that was first given to Mani, 
then written in his books, and now lies in the hands of the Manichaean 
teachers themselves. 

It follows that such a conceptualization of Mani’s books helps us 
better understand how the introduction frames the Kephalaia. Indeed, it 
too ultimately naturalizes its anthological structure. After all, if Mani’s 
books contain the “measure of all wisdom,” and Manichaeans “mea- 
sure” out the cosmos in order to discern the revelatory nuggets con- 
tained within, then it follows that each kephalaion cannot float freely 
as discrete bytes of information, but only as a part of a larger set, as a 
circumscribed expression of a single grand and totalizing revelation — 
a “complete revelation” (anox[aryy]ic THpc).?° In the same way that 
transparent light refracts through a prism to form a set of distinct col- 
ors, so can Mani’s disciples use Mani’s writings to refract the cosmos in 


34 The roots of this idea must be located in Mani’s insistence that the truth of his revelation 
can be confirmed by one’s own sight, what he calls an “eye-revelation” (oyomdn aBa 
ngei). For example, in one of Mani’s epistles (P. Kell. Copt. 54), Mani writes, “Look, 
you have seen everything by an eye-revelation. You do not lack anything from the mys- 
teries of the wisdom of God. Much is... the wisdom that I have proclaimed to you, that 
which is have written for you [in my holy books]. You do [not lack] anything from the 
wisdom. There is only this one thing: Devote yourself to what is written.” See Iain Gard- 
ner (ed.), Kellis Literary Texts: Volume 2 (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2007), 86-87. As 
Gardner elsewhere notes, “Truth is not something heard or believed by report, or proved 
by discursive reasoning; rather, it is seen, just as light filling the plenitude of the moon- 
ship is manifest in the night-sky.” See Iain Gardner, “Mani, Augustine and the Vision of 
God,” in Augustine and Manichaean Christianity: Selected Papers form the First South 
African Conference on Augustine of Hippo, University of Pretoria, 24-26 April 2012 
(ed. J. van Oort; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 73-86, at 75. 

35 2 Ke 381.1-3. 

36 2 Ke 378.5. 
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particular ways, thus forming discrete kephalaia, which together make 
up our Kephalaia. This anthological structure of the Kephalaia may 
extend further to the level of the kephalaion, as we had seen above in 
the example about “the fire” and the five things that it does. If so, then 
as was the case with the example of Mani speaking with individuals 
“one after another” at different places and times, this conceptualization 
of Mani’s books as the “Measure of all Wisdom” is another strategy 
through which the authors of the introduction to the Kephalaia sought 
to justify its anthological structure. Yet it is also something more. It 
is also a reflection of the infinitely unfolding nature of revelation, its 
continued disclosure, and the ongoing translation of cosmic secrets into 
comprehensible truths. Anthologization thus reflects the potential for 
Manichaeans to wrest revelation embedded in the very fabric of exis- 
tence, where even the minutiae of the world bear within themselves signs 
of its deepest secrets. 


Contextualizing Discourses of Anthologization: 
Tasting Torah, Tasting Manna 


Of course, the Manichaeans were not the only late antique Syro- 
Mesopotamian community producing literature in anthological form.*” 
Though Christians, especially monks, throughout the Roman Near East 
produced anthologies, most notably in the Apophthegmata Patrum, it 
is the Jewish rabbis of the Amoraic period (third—-fifth century; Roman 
Empire and Sasanian Mesopotamia) whose literature is most emblem- 
atic, perhaps even celebratory, of anthologization as a mode of literary 
production.’ We will have more of an opportunity to delve deeper into 
Manichaean and rabbinic literature in the fifth chapter. Suffice it to say 


37 For a theorization of the anthology, see David Stern, “The Anthology in Jewish Litera- 
ture: An Introduction,” in The Anthology in Jewish Literature (ed. D. Stern; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004), I-11. 

For a consideration on the anthological structure of the Apophthegmata, especially 
in relation to the Yerushalmi, see Catherine Hezser, “The Creation of the Talmud 
Yerushalmi and Apophthegmata Patrum as Monuments to the Rabbinic and Monastic 
Movements in Early Byzantine Times,” JSQ 25 (2018): 368-393; idem, “Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum and Apophthegmata of the Rabbis,” in La Narrativa Christiana Antica: 
Codici Narrativi, Strutture Formali, Schemi Retorici (Rome: Institutum Patristicum 
Augustinianum, 1995), 453—464. Furthermore, for a comparative literary analysis of 
key narratives found in the Babylonian Talmud and in the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
see Michal Bar Asher Siegal, Early Christian Monastic Literature and the Babylonian 
Talmud (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 
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for now, their overlaps in time, space, and language, not to mention edi- 
torial practices and pedagogical culture, make their comparison particu- 
larly apt.?? To riff on what Michal Bar-Asher Siegal has written regarding 
practices of anthologization between Egyptian monks and the rabbis, 
similarities in practices of anthologization between the Manichaeans 
and rabbis may reflect the multi-vocal “lived realities” of both commu- 
nities.*° What is of interest to us here, however, is not so much the fact 
that both Jewish rabbis and the Manichaeans produced anthologies, but 
the available discourses through which they assumed “anthologization” 
as a naturalized mode of literary production. After all, since “anthol- 
ogy” is our category, not theirs, then we should try to discern how they 
might have approached what we identify as “anthologization.”*" 

The scholarly discussion regarding rabbinic anthologization touches 
on many of the deepest aspects of rabbinic culture and literary produc- 
tion.** It is difficult to disentangle it from broader topics such as legal 
pluralism and the question of rabbinic polysemy. Nor should we con- 
ceive of rabbinic anthologization as a homogeneous activity since the 
type of “anthologization” depends upon the particular performative con- 
texts of the “anthologies” themselves. Clearly, the give-and-take of the 
Babylonian Talmud differs from the “homiletical” focus of Palestinian 
midrashim like Vayikra Rabbah, despite the fact that both can be catego- 
rized loosely as “anthologies.” 

Nevertheless, I hope to steer our inquiry away from these enor- 
mous discussions and into more manageable channels by letting the 
Manichaean rhetoric of anthologization discussed above determine what 
we find interesting within certain passages from rabbinic texts. As we 
had seen above, Mani spoke to his disciples according to their capability 
to understand and the disciples themselves remembered Mani’s words 
according to their powers of memorization and articulation. I argued 
that such accommodations for human differences sought to explain the 
many differences in scope, length, and content among kephalaia, thereby 
justifying the anthological structure of the Kephalaia. The introduction 


5° Jae Hee Han, “Mani’s Metivta: Manichaean Pedagogy in Its Late Antique Mesopota- 
mian Context,” HTR 114.3 (2021): 346-370. 

° Michal Bar Asher Siegal, “The Collection of Traditions in Monastic and Rabbinic 

Anthologies as a Reflection of Lived Religion,” RRE 2 (2016): 72-90. 

See especially Steven Fraade, “Rabbinic Polysemy and Pluralism Revisited: Between 

Praxis and Thematization,” AJSR 31.1 (2007): I-40. 

For a recent review of the literature, see Richard Hidary, Dispute for the Sake of Heaven: 

Legal Pluralism in the Talmud (Providence: Brown Judaic Studies, 2010). 
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to the Kephalaia thus leans into notions of natural human difference and 
accommodation to explain both the diversity and unity of kephalaia; it is 
anthropology in the service of anthology. 

With this in mind, let us turn to a passage from the Palestinian rab- 
binic midrashic collection known as the Pesiqta de Rav Kahana, which is 
roughly contemporary with our Kephalaia. It says, 


R. Yosi bar R. Hanina said: The Divine Utterance [1277] spoke to each and every 
person according to their strength (mmx tnx 53 5w 1m2 Hn). Do not wonder about 
this matter. For when manna came down to Israel, each and every person tasted 
it according to their own strength fna) myw mn amx Tn b3]; the suckling chil- 
dren [mprnn] according to their strength [jm °5>], the young men according to 
their strength, and the elders according to their strength... Just as each one tasted 
the manna according to his strength, each one heard the utterance according to 
their strength [jms 5d ymw mmx tnx b3 axa]. David said, “The voice of the Lord is 
in strength” (Ps. 29:4). It is not written, “The voice of the Lord is in his strength” 
but “The voice of the Lord is in strength [n>a],” that is, in the strength of each and 
every person [nx tnx >> bw]. The Holy One said to them, “[Do not be misled] 
from before me when you hear many voices, but know that I am he [who said all 
of them], for “I am the Lord your God” (Exod. 20:2).*? 


What we find in the passage above is the rhetoric of natural human dif- 
ference functioning as an explanation for how a single Divine Utterance 
is also multiple. It is strikingly similar to what we have seen above. In 
much the same way that Mani spoke to each and every one of his dis- 
ciples in a manner appropriate to their level of understanding, so too 
the Divine Utterance here speaks to “each and every person according 
their strength.” Thus, Mani speaks to the “suckling babes according to 
their strength ... as it is fitting, so that they would listen like this” 
(NoYaMEpMTE KATA TOYGAM... NT2e ETEMM@E apay Xekac eynacw[Tue] 
[apaly umpu[te]), and here, the Divine Utterance speaks to “suckling 
babes” [mpwnn] in one way and to old men in another. And, in the same 
way that each person understood and memorized Mani’s utterances dif- 
ferently, so too does Israel understand the Divine Utterance differently. 


43 Pesiq. Rab Kah. 12.25. Fraade, “Rabbinic Polysemy,” 25-26; idem, “Response to 
Azzan Yadin-Israel on Rabbinic Polysemy: Do they ‘Preach’ what they Practice?” AJSR 
38.2 (2014): 339-361, at 348-349; idem, “ʻA Heart of Many Chambers’: The Theo- 
logical Hermeneutics of Legal Multivocality,” HTR 108.1 (2015): 113-128. In dialogue 
with Steven Fraade, see Azzan Yadin-Israel, “Rabbinic Polysemy: A Response to Steven 
Fraade,” AJSR 38.1 (2014): 129-141. I am mindful here of M Adryael Tong’s insight 
about how the question of “polysemy” participates in the maintenance of disciplinary 
boundaries, in “Protecting Difference: Protectionist Strategies and the Parting of the 
Ways,” MTSR 32 (2020): 1-9. 
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A similar logic is at play in the introduction to the Kephalaia as well, 
whose author is anxious to show that differences among kephalaia do 
not negate the fact that they are all part of the same revelation rooted 
in the prophet Mani. 

What we do not have, however, is any mention of writing. Our pas- 
sage above does not self-consciously refer to textual “anthologization” 
like the Kephalaia, where Mani urged his disciples to remember and 
write “according to your capacity and even as you may find strength 
(KATA NETNXIN MN Tee ETETNNAGNGAaM).” Moreover, like so many other 
midrashim, the passage above may be trying to smooth out textual 
wrinkles within the Torah in its varied representation of the Sinaitic 
revelation rather than commenting directly on rabbinic culture.*+ 
Nevertheless, the passage is still useful for our purposes in so far as it 
helps us contextualize how some neighbors of the Manichaean communi- 
ties also explained the tension between the totality of a single revelation 
and its discrete human articulations. Even in the absence of any explicit 
description of rabbis “writing” anthologies, I suggest that it is precisely 
this passage’s emphasis on natural human variability that underwrites 
anthologization as a mode of literary production.*> After all, by framing 
differences in the perception of revelation as the product of mundane 
human differences, the passage above makes the juxtaposition of mul- 
tiple articulations of Torah as non-problematic and as obvious as the 
differences between an infant and an old man. It does so perhaps less 
as a deliberate instantiation of an ideology of rabbinic polysemy, but 
as a simple explanation for how revelation is both divinely singular and 
humanly multiple at the same time. 

We find this rather generous understanding of different interpreta- 
tions of Torah in a famous passage from the Babylonian Talmud. Here, 
a disciple notes that while some rabbinic parties declare something to be 
pure, another deems it to be impure.*° He asks, “How then shall I learn 
Torah?” The text responds by building on Ecclesiastes 12:11, which says 
that the words of the sages are given by one shepherd: 


44 I thank the anonymous reviewer for this insight. 

45 Stern proposes that the anthological form of midrashim may be due to their function as 
homiletical handbooks. David Stern, “Anthology and Polysemy in Classical Midrash,” 
in Anthology in Jewish Literature, 108-139, at 124 n. 43. 

David Stern, Midrash and Theory: Ancient Jewish Exegesis and Contemporary Literary 
Studies (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1996), 19-22; Daniel Boyarin, Bor- 
derlines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press), 157-160; Fraade, “Rabbinic Polysemy,” 25-26. 
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One God gave them, one benefactor [Moses] proclaimed them from the mouth 
of the Lord of all creation, blessed be He, as it is written, “And God spoke all 
these words” [Exod. 20:1]. Therefore you should make your ear like a hopper 
and acquire a heart to understand the words of those who declare impure and 
the words of those who declare pure, the words of those who prohibit and the 
words of those who permit, the words of those who declare unfit and the words 
of those who declare fit.*7 


This passage rhetorically idealizes disagreement. Real rabbis were 
probably not always so starkly divided into merely two camps. This pas- 
sage is not interested in such nuance but presents polarized camps as the 
“natural” state of rabbinic community to persuade its audience that even 
radical disagreements do not nullify the fact that every utterance was 
given by God through a single prophet, Moses. It points instead to the 
plenitude of the Torah, suggesting that his revelation encompasses not 
only disagreements but everything in between. 

At the same time, I suggest that it also encodes a sort of rabbinic 
anthropology. Whereas God can utter both this and that, the rabbis 
as humans inevitably refract “this” and “that” into competing camps. 
This valorization of disagreement determines how the disciple studies 
Torah. When he encounters contradictory legal pronouncements ema- 
nating from competing rabbinic circles, he is called to study both on 
their own terms and therefore maintain the differences that result from 
having too many smart people in the same room. He does not attempt 
to return to God’s original revelatory pronouncements, as if climbing up 
Plato’s ladder, but remains firmly ensconced within the cacophony of 
human (rabbinic) society.** If this is one’s approach toward revelation, 
then its “anthologization” as a mode of literary production is only a 
stone’s throw away. 

We find this nexus between revelation and anthropology in another 
iconic example from the Babylonian Talmud, b. Eruvin 13b. Here, when 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel reach an impasse, a bat qol — a disem- 
bodied divine voice that carries with it the ambiguous force of an oracle — 
rules that “both these and these are the words of the living God, yet the 


47 b. Hag. 3b. 

48 As Catherine Hezser argued, “The rabbis did not form a unified organization but were 
socially fragmented. No institutional framework for large gatherings of rabbis existed,” 
in Catherine Hezser, “Social Fragmentation, Plurality of Opinion, and Nonobservance 
of Halakhah: Rabbis and Community in Late Roman Palestine,” JSO 1 (1993/1994): 
234-251; idem, The Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement in Roman Palestine 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1997), 185-227. See also Stern, Midrash and Theory, 32-38. 
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halakhabh is in accordance with the school of Hillel [o»n mrb at bx bx 
Son ma nadm qn].”4? Why is the balakhah in accordance with Hillel? 
“Because they were agreeable and humble, and they not only repeated 
their own words alongside the words of the school of Shammai, but they 
repeated even the words of the school of Shammai before their own 
words” [mat nw ma aT patpaw Ror Ty xXdi]. This goes one step further 
than before. Not only does the school of Hillel make its “ears into hop- 
pers” to learn both sides of the argument, but they also honor Shammai 
by reciting their words first. The privilege of determining rabbinic norms 
emerges from a different sort of human convention, humility in the face 
of difference, expressed most powerfully through the memory and recita- 
tion of the words of even one’s opponents. 

Our Kephalaia makes no gesture in this direction. For whatever rea- 
son, there is no self-conscious celebration of interpretative differences 
that we see thematized within some later rabbinic texts, especially the 
Babylonian Talmud. Nevertheless, what the similarities between rab- 
binic and Manichaean discourses of “anthologization” do suggest is 
that both the rabbis and the Manichaeans responsible for the Kephalaia 
share an expectation for how a divinely singular revelation should be 
humanly represented. In this sense, “anthologies” articulate through 
their very structure the already-interpreted, already-human “words of 
the living God,” be it Mani or the Jewish God. They both ground their 
articulation of revelation with a keen awareness of the limitations of 
human speech and convention. Just as Mani urges his disciples to extend 
his grand revelation to the best of their ability, so too do some rab- 
bis claim that interpretative variability lies in human differences, both 
natural and conventional. Ultimately, meaningful revelation — revela- 
tion that can be understood — must speak in a humanly way and is thus 
subject to the parameters of finite human observation and articulation. 
One Manichaean uncovers the mystery of the egg, another the mystery 
of the cloud, and another the mystery of the toenail, yet they all are 
facets of a single totalizing cosmic truth. Similarly, a rabbi channels the 
words of Torah in this way, another in that way, but both continually 
extend and refract the Sinaitic moment of revelation. As a literary form, 


4 For one example of the various modes of divine communication in rabbinic literature, 
see Vered Noam, “‘Why Did the Heavenly Voice Speak Aramaic?’ Ancient Layers in 
Rabbinic Literature,” in The Faces of the Torah: Studies in the Texts and Contexts of 
Ancient Judaism in Honor of Steven Fraade (ed. Michal Bar-Asher Siegal, Tzvi Novick, 
and Christine Hayes; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2017), 157-168. For an 
overview, see Cook, On the Question, 149-173. 
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“anthology” both preserves the discrete limitation of human articula- 
tion as contiguous shards of revelation and gestures toward revelation’s 
infinite horizon. 


The Kephalaia as a Bulwark against Dissolution 


We can finally answer the question that we had set out in beginning. 
What role did books play in preserving the integrity of the church estab- 
lished by a prophet? How does the Kephalaia answer this question? 

As argued above, the authors of the introduction to the Kephalaia 
wanted to reframe the Kephalaia from a mere collection of individual 
kephalaia to a coherent anthology that reflected the totality of Mani’s 
revelation. To do so, they emphasized that Mani spoke to individuals 
in different locations and at different times. Moreover, they framed the 
content of each kephalaion as a discrete articulation of a single total rev- 
elation. Their measuring stick was none other than Mani’s own books, 
which contained within the “measure of all wisdom,” through which 
his disciples could claim that kephalaia contain the revelatory truth 
embedded within the cosmos. Moreover, the passages drawn from rab- 
binic literature helped us contextualize what might have seemed like a 
uniquely Manichaean nexus of revelation and anthologization. Like the 
Manichaeans, the rabbis materialized human difference into anthologies 
and saw themselves as continuing the initial moment of revelation on 
Sinai. Similarly, the Manichaean church continued the revelation that 
Mani had begun. Ultimately, then, we cannot separate between the form 
of the Kephalaia as an anthology and the introduction’s ideology of con- 
tinuing revelation. 

This, of course, stands in explicit contrast to the churches of yesterday, 
that of Jesus, Buddha, and Zoroaster, whose failure as authors, and by 
extension, as prophets, had doomed their church to dissolution. Because 
they failed to write, their disciples had no ballast, no “ruler” to continue 
the work of revelation that their prophets had begun or to assess the 
truth of their doctrines. As such, their churches were doomed to fall into 
decay as error vitiated the church from within. Such a lachrymose his- 
tory of these churches may have been, of course, merely a convenient foil 
against which to foreground the continuing triumph of Mani’s revela- 
tion. But perhaps they also reflect the sobering realities for fourth-century 
Manichaeans, whose prophet’s early flirtations with the Sasanian Empire 
had only led to his execution, while the Church of Jesus found favor in 
the Roman Empire and the Church of Zoroaster secured an alliance with 
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the Sasanian Empire.°*° It is almost as if the authors of the introduction 
are ventriloquizing through Mani that the reader should not be fooled by 
the outward success of these churches, churches that were supposed to 
be in decline, nor by their violent rhetoric and deeds against the followers 
of the true church. They will all surely fail if only because their prophets 
had forgotten to write. Their proof is the Kephalaia. 


TEST-CASE NUMBER 2: THE MANICHAEAN 
“CHAIN OF PROPHETS” AND APOSTOLIC TIME 


We turn now to the first kephalaion. This kephalaion describes the 
descent of a prophet, the cultivation of his allotted church, and his return 
to the Kingdom of Light, followed by the ascent of his church, where- 
upon the prophet re-descends under a different name and in a different 
place to begin the cycle again. Some scholars see this cycle of prophets 
as evidence for a pre-Islamic “chain of prophets.”5' Nevertheless, and 
without foreclosing possibilities that this text “influenced” later Islamic 
ideas, we should first see how this “chain of prophets” actually functions 
within the kephalaion as a whole. Only when we understand this kepha- 
laion as a whole, that is, as a basic literary unit, can we try to contextual- 
ize it in its fourth-century Syro-Mesopotamian context. 

Here, I demonstrate that this kephalaion is not interested in construct- 
ing a chain of prophets for its own sake, but in showing the progres- 
sion of time from Adam all the way to Mani’s disciples. The “chain of 
prophets” functions as only one type of temporal bridge that the redac- 
tors used to get from the beginning of history to their present moment. 
To be more specific, the redactors aimed to create a sense of contiguous 
time, in which one unit of time follows seamlessly from the earlier. This 
is why there needs to be a chain of prophets. I therefore argue that the 
scribes responsible for this kephalaion sought to frame themselves as the 
last historical church in an unbroken history of descent and ascent of an 
apostle and his church. 

I then turn to contextualize why they felt the need to do so. I argue 
that their emphasis that they are the last church counters prevailing dis- 
courses among fourth-century Christians that Manichaeans were a late 


5° Touraj Daryaee, Sasanian Persia: The Rise and Fall of an Empire (New York: I.B. Tau- 
ris, 2009), 69-77. 

5! Most recently, Crone, Nativist Prophets, 296-301; Róbert Simon, “Mani and 
Muhammad,” JSAI 21 (1997): 118-141; Reeves, Heralds, 8-9. 
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church, and thus not a true church. This Christian claim went hand- 
in-hand with the emerging discourse of a golden “Apostolic Age,” a 
discourse crystallized and weaponized by Eusebius but broadcast no less 
powerfully throughout Syria, as the writings of Mar Ephrem in particu- 
lar demonstrate. After all, Mani and his disciples would have met and 
interacted with such Christians on a regular basis. As we had seen in the 
previous chapter, Mani wrote to his followers in Edessa, a city brimming 
with Christians of various stripes.°* Even this kephalaion boasts about 
Mani’s travels up to “Adiabene, and the borders of the provinces of 
the kingdom of the Romans.” 53 The anti-Manichaean polemic Acts of 
Archelaus likewise imagines Syria as the first bulwark against the spread 
of this “Persian heresy.”54 It therefore makes sense that Manichaeans 
were plugged into discourses that emanated from and through Syria. 


Introducing the First Kephalaion 


As a whole, this kephalaion can be split roughly into two major sections: 
the parable of the farmer and seasons, which comprises the first half, and 
the life of Jesus and Mani, which is the second half. The “chain of proph- 
ets” links both halves together. 

The parable in the first half of the chapter is interested in the rela- 
tionship between the Apostle of Light and his church. It discusses the 
descent of the Apostle of Light, his earthly task of establishing his 
church, his return to the celestial heights, followed by the ascent of his 
church. The Apostle is compared to a farmer, and the cycle of descent 
and ascent of churches is compared to the months of Parmuthi and 
Paophi, that is, the season for sowing and for harvesting. The parable 
states that before an Apostle is sent into the world, he first “frees” the 
forms (NoyMopoaye) of his church.55 When the forms of the church are 
to be “born in the flesh (xmac en Tcapz),” 56 the Apostle immediately 
descends into the cosmos to sow the seed of his church and tend to it. 


5> Sidney Griffith, “Christianity in Edessa and the Syriac-Speaking World: Mani, Bar 
Daysan, and Ephraem; The Struggle for Allegiance on the Aramean Frontier,” JCSSS 
2 (2002): 5-20. 

5 1 Ke 16.1-2. 

54 M. Vermes (trans.), Acta Archelai: The Acts of Archelaus (ed. S.N.C. Lieu; Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2001), 16-23. 

55 1 Ke 10.25 and 12.5. The language of “forms” here probably draws from the language 

of trans-formation and con-formation found throughout the Pauline epistles, for exam- 

ple, Philippians 2:6-11, 3:10-11, 20-21, Romans 8:28-30. 

r Ke 11.1. 
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When the season of harvest approaches, the Apostle returns to the 
Land of Light, leaving his church behind.” Though he ascends before 
his church,°* the ascended Apostle nevertheless remains as a helper 
and guardian for his still enfleshed church. This ascent of the Apostle 
prior to the ascent of his church is crucial in so far as it allows the 
ascended Apostle to begin the process of “freeing the forms” of his 
church for the next cycle of descent. When the first fruits of his church 
become ripe for harvest, they in turn propagate other fruits on the 
tree. When the season for the harvest of this church arrives, then a 
new Apostle is dispatched in order to tend to it and to return it to the 
heights. Given this continuous cycle of choosing an elect community, 
“there is not any time that the tree is bare of fruit!” °? The work of the 
Apostle is endless. 

Whereas the first half of the kephalaion is essentially one extended 
parable, the second half is primarily concerned with the historical emer- 
gence of the Church of Jesus Christ and the Church of His Apostle, 
Mani.°° This second half begins with the “chain of apostles” mentioned 
earlier, which includes Sethel, Enosh, Enoch, Sem, Buddha, Aurentes, 
and Zarathustra. In reality, this chain is merely a prelude to the two 
most important figures in history, Jesus and Mani. The text contin- 
ues by outlining Jesus’ incarnation into the sect of the Jews, his obedi- 
ent life, death, and resurrection.°' Before Jesus ascends to the heights, 
however, he chooses seventy-two disciples and twelve apostles and 
breathes into them his Holy Spirit.°* After he ascends, the Apostle Paul 
and another “righteous man” (ayaikatoc)®? strengthen Jesus’ church. 
Despite their best efforts, the Church of Jesus withers away. When the 
last of Jesus’ church ascends, Mani’s apostleship begins.°¢ Mani states 
that his apostolate began with the sending of the Paraclete, whom Jesus 
had promised to send. Mani then declares that he received the revela- 
tory knowledge that he would later inscribe in his books from this very 
Paraclete and then recounts his travels in the Sasanian Empire as well 
as in India.°> He boasts that he is superior to the other apostles because 


57 1 Ke 11.6. 

1 Ke 11.9. 

5 I Ke 11.26-27. 

Roughly from 1 Ke 12.9-16.31. 
I Ke 12.19-13.12. 

> 1 Ke 13.8-25. 

I Ke 13.30. 
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his church has spread to every corner of the earth, and as a result of its 
wide propagation, it will remain until Jesus returns as a judge to sepa- 
rate the Church, who will sit at Jesus’ right, and those who belong on 
his left, presumably the various sects whom Mani aligns with the forces 
of darkness.°° 

Perhaps more importantly, this chapter demonstrates the superiority of 
Mani’s church over and against earlier apostles, including Jesus’. Whereas 
Jesus’ church ultimately perished, or to speak charitably, “ascended,” 
Mani’s church was so widespread that it continued to conceive and bear 
new fruit. Though it is not stated explicitly in this text, it seems likely that 
Mani boasted that the global reach of his church guarantees that there 
would no longer be any need for another prophet, thus ensuring Mani as 
the final prophet and, more importantly, that his disciples, the very ones 
who wrote this kephalaion, were the final church, the telos of an ancient 
cycle of descent and ascent. 

Finally, we should note that the prophetology in the introduction to 
the Kephalaia and in this first kephalaion are mutually exclusive. Recall 
that in the introduction, the Church of Jesus will perish in the future 
because Jesus did not write down his own books. Yet, in this kephalaion, 
the Church of Jesus must have already perished for Mani’s own church 
to emerge in historical time. Efforts to harmonize this glaring incongruity 


should probably be avoided. 


Moving through Contiguous Time: 
Seasons, Prophets, Jesus, and Emperors 


As mentioned above, the redactors of this first kephalaion sought to 
create a sense of contiguous time that stretched seamlessly from Adam 
to their present. By contiguous time, I mean nothing more than the 
explicit linking together of one stretch of time to the next. As we will 
see, this kephalaion accomplishes this not only with prophets, e.g., 
from Zarathustra to Jesus, but also with imperial succession, e.g., 
from Artabanus to Ardashir. As I show below, the redactors used four 
different schemata to create a sense of contiguous time: the parable, the 
chain of prophets, the life of Jesus and his apostles, and scenes from 
Mani’s life. We will investigate each of these units in the order they 
appear in the kephalaion. 


66 í Ke 16.14-17. 
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The parable of the farmer and the seasons comprises the first half of 
the kephalaion. As such, it frames the second half and guides the way 
that readers will experience the rest of the kephalaion. The location of 
the parable at the beginning is rhetorically significant, and the text hints 
as much. For example, the kephalaion opens by saying, “His disciples 
questioned him [Mani] concerning his apostolate and his coming to the 
world, for how did it happen ... journeying in each city, in each land, in 
what manner was he sent ... first, before he had yet chosen his church.” To 
be clear, the disciples are interested only in Mani’s tenure as the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, no one else; they question him (apaq) about his apostolate 
(eTBe TyanocToAH) and his advent (reqomne). 

Surprisingly, Mani all but ignores their questions and instead launches 
into the parable about the descent and ascent of all the apostles and their 
churches. No one asked for this. In fact, Mani only responds to their 
question in the second half of the kephalaion. This gap suggests that 
the redactors began this kephalaion with the parable so that the read- 
ers would understand the narratives about Jesus and Mani in the latter 
half of the Rephalaion as moments within an ancient cycle of descent 
and ascent that began “since the beginning of the formation of human- 
kind” (xÑ Tapxn unmacua NTUNTp@ME).°” Put another way, the parable 
ensures that we read those passages about Jesus and Mani through the 
pattern of descent and ascent established by the parable, and not as iso- 
lated narratives. 

The so-called “chain of prophets” follows this extended parable. The 
key word here is “chain,” and though scholars have generally accepted 
that this chain of prophets goes back to Mani himself, I have my doubts. 
Here, Mani says, 


The coming of the apostle has occurred at the occasion [...] as I have 
told you. 

From (xn) Sethel [the first] born son of Adam to (qagpui) Enosh together with 
[Enoch]; 

From (xn) Enoch to (q@agpui) Sem [the] son of [Noah;/.../...] church after it 

[From the coming of(?)] Buddha to the east and Aurentes and the other [... / ...] 
who were sent to the East; 

From the coming of Buddha and Aurentes to the coming of Zarathustra to 
Persia, the occasion that he came to Hypstaspes / the king; 

From the coming of Zarathustra to the coming of Jesus, the son of greatness.°° 


67 í Ke 10.31. 
6 í Ke 12.9-20. 
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While the prophets here are mentioned elsewhere, to the best of my 
knowledge, this is the only extant Manichaean text that explicitly links 
one prophet to the next along a chronological axis. It cannot be seen as 
representative of “Manichaean” prophetology writ large.°? 

In any case, it seems straightforward enough that we are supposed to 
read this passage diachronically from Sethel to Jesus. The prepositions 
“from” (xn) and “to” (qaepet) place this cast of prophets within a single 
framework. They operate together to mark off the duration of something. 
Curiously, the text does not explain what exactly “Sethel to Enosh” or 
“Zarathustra to Jesus” mark off. Our default strategy should be to con- 
textualize this chain through the parable that precedes it, which would 
suggest that Sethel and Enosh mark off the duration of their respective 
churches. Yet this raises more questions. These questions hinge on the 
fact that the chain allows for the existence of two apostles and churches 
at the same time, whereas the parable either ignores or thinks that such a 
situation is impossible. After all, the parable concludes with Mani saying, 
“When the apostle will be raised up to the heights, he and his church, 
and they depart from the world, at that moment (wroynoy eTmvey; I 
Ke 12.2~3), another apostle shall be sent to it, to another church....”7° 
Our chain, however, opens with “From Sethel ... to Enosh together with 
Enoch (agan enox; 1 Ke 12.11-12).” Our parable demands that an apos- 
tle only descends when the previous church had ascended, whereas our 


°° To be sure, extant Manichaean literature brims with references of God sending 
prophets at various times, sometimes coupled the idea of prophets were sent to par- 
ticular generation, as in the “Sermon on the Great War” (Man. Hom. 7.8-42.8) and 
in the CMC (e.g., CMC 39.1 and 45.7). However, this is the only text that explic- 
itly chains together one prophet with the next prophet. Baraies in the CMC did not 
link together the prophets nor does K 342 (discussed below). In the Book of Giants, 
Mani wrote, “But God, in each epoch, sends apostles: Sitil, Zarathustra, Buddha, 
Christ...” (W.B. Henning, “The Book of the Giants,” BSOAS 11.1 (1943): 52-74, at 
63; idem, “The Murder of the Magi,” JRASGBI 2 (1944): 133-144, at 140-142. In the 
Shahburagan, Mani wrote, “Then XradeSahr... he who first gave that male creation, 
the original First Man, wisdom and knowledge, and who afterwards from time to time 
and from age to age sent wisdom and knowledge to mankind...” See D.N. Mackenzie, 
“Mani’s Sabuhragan,” BSOAS 42.3 (1979): 500-534, at 505. Such vague references to 
prophets sent from “time to time” or “in each epoch” or to particular generations do 
not constitute an explicit chain of prophets, as in K 1. The discourse of a Manichaean 
chain of prophets is perhaps strongest among medieval Muslim intellectuals, which 
may tell us more about how Muslims understood Manichaean prophetology than the 
historical development of Manichaean prophetology itself. For such references, see 
John C. Reeves, Prolegomena to a History of Islamicate Manichaeism (Sheffield: Equi- 
nox, 2011), esp. 102-104, 127, 179, 181, and 184. 

7° 1 Ke 12.1-4. 
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chain simply assumes that two apostles and churches can coexist. As 
a result, it seems more likely that we should translate the prepositions 
“from” and “to” at its most basic sense as simply marking off a duration 
of time, not the lifetime of the various churches. 

The text then moves to discuss Jesus and his church.7* As we saw 
above, Jesus is the last prophet mentioned in the chain of prophets. With 
Jesus, the text adopts a different temporal model. Whereas the chain of 
prophets demarcated time using prophets, the following sections do so 
with Jesus’ apostles. The passages about Jesus focus on his birth, his 
call to the twelve apostles, Judas Iscariot’s betrayal, Jesus’ crucifixion, 
and ascension. After Jesus “breathed into them [the apostles] the Holy 
Spirit,” he “rose to the heights.” In other words, Jesus ascended prior 
to the full ascent of his church, just as our parable anticipated. More 
importantly, his apostles have a direct connection with Jesus and follow 
directly after him. After congratulating the apostles for their diligence, 
in a mere three lines no less, the text says that they too ascended. It then 
turns to discuss the Apostle Paul, whom it is careful to mention over- 
lapped in time with the Twelve; “while the apostles stood in the world, 
Paul [the apostle reinforced them] (NanocTodoc THK apeToy 2M MKOCMOC 
[aqtueTe neney nxi May]Aoc MamocToXoc).””7* Why does the text put this 
short phrase in here? I suggest because Paul was not one of the Twelve. 
He did not have same temporal overlap with the historical Jesus as the 
Twelve had. The kephalaion wants the reader to know that Paul over- 
lapped with the Twelve so that it can link Jesus to the Twelve, then from 
the Twelve to Paul. But Paul too eventually ascends, leaving the Church 
of Jesus without a helper until the coming of a mysterious “righteous 
man of truth.” 

The passage about this obscure “righteous man of truth” is sand- 
wiched right between Paul and the beginning of the Church of Mani. It 
says, 


At this same time also, in the last church, a righteous man of truth revealed, 
belonging to the kingdom. He reinforced [... / ...] they cared for the church of 
our master according to [their / capacity] but they too were raised up to the land 
of light. After those ones again, little by little, the church perished. The world 
remained behind without [a church]. Like a tree will be plucked, and the fruits on 
it taken away, and it remains behind without fruit.” 


7" y Ke 12.21-14.3. 
7> 1 Ke 13.19. 
73 1 Ke 13.30-14.2. 
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[e]M meny meny an eN Tan NEKKAHCIA ayAIKaioc N[p]MaMHE o[~]AT aBadr equn 
ATMNTppO EqtMETE MN... aYPTAK NTEKKAHCIA MINxaïc kaTa [MOYAIN adja 
NTayeWMy ayxecTOY aepul aTxwp[a Mmoyaine M|NNCA NETMMEY AN KATA KOY! KOYI 
a Tek[KAHCla] MXNE a MKOCMOC cœxñ anagoy xapic [e]KKA[H]cla Tee Noyan 
6YNAKMTY NCEBI NNKAPTIOC ET2IMY NGCWAM amagoy XWPpic KAPTIOC 


This passage is odd. First, it says that the righteous man was sent “in the 
last church” (Ñ Tean NeKKAHCIa); yet, Mani’s church is the last church, 
not Jesus’. Second, the text shifts from the singular “righteous man” to 
the plural “they,” who then strengthened the church of “our master.” 
This “they” most likely refers to this anonymous prophet’s disciples, who 
were probably mentioned in the missing lines. More problematic is the 
identity of “our master.” It cannot refer to Jesus since Jesus’ church had 
already ascended, nor can it refer to Mani, who had not yet come. Third, 
it states that “the church perished” and the “world remained behind 
without a church.” According to the parable, this is impossible since the 
world is never without fruit — “The laborer does not rest at any time from 
the labor and the pain!””* Finally, notice how little information there is 
for this righteous man; he “reveals,” is righteous, reinforced the Church, 
made disciples, and ascended. In other words, he did everything a generic 
prophet was supposed to do. 

Though scholars have tried to discover the identity of this mysterious 
prophet, given his rather generic characteristics, I doubt that even the 
redactors knew.” Furthermore, if this kephalaion is merely an abridged 
version of something written in Mani’s own books, as the disciples claim 
at the conclusion,”° how odd it is that they would suddenly forget the 
name of this righteous person, especially at the crucial juncture between 
Paul and Mani! 

I suggest a different solution — the creators of this kephalaion made 
him up. This mysterious person needed to be right here because they 
needed someone to fill in the roughly 200-year gap between Mani and 
Paul. This explains his relatively generic resumé; he is a stand-in prophet. 


74 1 Ke 11.30-31. 

75 According to Julien Ries, the “they” mentioned in our passage are Marcion and Bar- 
daisan. According to Eugenia Smagina, the “righteous person” is Elchasai. See Julien 
Ries, “Aux Origines de la Doctrine de Mani: l’Apport du Codex Mani,” Le Muséon 100 
(1987): 283-295, at 284. Eugenia B. Smagina, “Die Reihe der Manichaischen Apostel in 
den Koptischen Texten,” in Studia Manichaica. II. Internationaler Kongress zum Man- 
ichdismus, 6.-10. August 1989 (ed. G. Wiessner and H.-J. Klimkeit; Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz, 1992), 356-366, at 365-366. Smagina’s hypothesis may be strengthened by the 
possible reference to Elchasai (aed...) in 2 Ke 423.9. 

7° + Ke 16.26-29. 
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It would also explain why this prophet has no name. In fact, we might 
also recall that Augustine’s Manichaean opponent, Felix, knew of no 
other prophet between Paul and Mani!”’ If this argument is persuasive, it 
again shows us that the redactors were anxious to date the start of Mani’s 
at the moment following the full ascent of an earlier church. Again, as we 
saw in the case of the so-called “chain of prophets,” the fabrication of 
this “righteous man” helps us see the entire kephalaion as an attempt to 
connect the redactors’ present seamlessly to the ancient past. 

We now enter the final stretch of time, from Mani’s life to the choos- 
ing of his church, i.e., the redactors’ present. This section opens with the 
declaration, “When the church of the savior was raised to the heights, 
my apostolate began, which you asked me about!”’* Mani finally gets 
to his disciples’ questions. This declaration links the conclusion of Jesus’ 
church, which ran from Jesus to the twelve apostles, Paul, and the “righ- 
teous man,” with the beginning of Mani’s church. Yet whereas with Jesus’ 
church, the kephalaion created contiguous units of time through Jesus 
and his disciples, with Mani’s church, it uses the succession of Sasanian 
emperors to mark time. For example, consider the following passage: 


At that same time (gm maipoc mxaipoc eTHMey) he [...] / my image, I assuming it 
in the years of Artabanus / the King of Parthia. Then in the years of Ardashir, the 
King of Persia, I was tended and grew tall and attained the fullness of the season. 
In that same year [eN tpaune tpamne eTuuey], when Ardashir was crowned, the 
living Paraclete came down to me.’ 


Artabanus V was the last emperor of the Parthians and Ardashir the 
first of the Sasanians. Ardashir was crowned in 224 CE.°° Mani con- 
nects the descent of the Paraclete with the transition of imperial rule 
from Artabanus to Ardashir. We enter into a new temporal schema, not 
with apostles, but with emperors. So, after describing the mysteries that 
the Paraclete revealed to him “in that same year when Ardashir was 
crowned,” Mani states, 


77 Felix responds to Augustine by saying, “And Paul came and said that the Holy Spirit 
would also come, and afterward no one came (et postea nemo venit). And so we 
accepted Mani because Mani came and by his preaching, taught us about the beginning, 
the middle, and end ... Because we have not heard this in Paul or in the writings of the 
other Apostles, we believe that Mani is the Paraclete.” Translation by Roland Teske, 
The Manichean Debate (ed. Boniface Ramsey; Hyde Park: New City Press, 2006), 286. 

78 í Ke 14.3-4. 

79 í Ke 14.27-32. 

8° On the difficulties of reconstructing the historical Mani’s travels as well as consider- 
ations on the hagiographic nature of much of the later Manichaean evidence, see Gard- 
ner, Founder, 37-58. 
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In the last years of Ardashir the king (eu Tean nnpuneye NapTaz[ooc] nppo) I came 
out to preach. I crossed into the land of the Indians. I preached to them the hope 
of life. I chose in that place a good election. Yet also in the year that Ardashir 
the king died (gh Tpaune ae emmy [eTa apta]zZooc nppo Moy), Shapur his son 
became king. He [...] / I crossed from the country of the Indians to the land of 
the Persians...°* 


As we can see, Mani diligently indexes moments of imperial succession 
to mark pivotal moments in his own life. With that, we can take a step 
back to survey the entire passage of time, which proceeds in this way: from 
Sethel to Enosh and Enoch, from Enoch to Sem, from Sem to Buddha, from 
Buddha to Zoroaster, from Zoroaster to Jesus, from Jesus to the twelve 
apostles, from the twelve apostles to Paul, from Paul to the “Righteous 
Man,” from the “Righteous Man” to Mani, who matured in the years of 
Ardashir, received revelation from his Paraclete when Ardashir was crowned 
(224 CE), traveled throughout the Sasanian Empire during the last years of 
Ardashir, returned from India at the beginning of Shapur’s reign (240 CE), 
traveled for “some years” (aip enxepuneye) as part of Shapur’s retinue, and 
traveled for “many years” (enpuneye enaqwy) in “Persia, in the land of the 
Parthians, up to Adiabene, and the borders of the provinces of the Kingdom 
of the Romans.”** This sequence accounts for the entire passage of historical 
time, from Adam up to the reign of Shapur, which is when this kephalaion 
frames this particular exchange between Mani and his disciples. The kepha- 
laion thus reflects the redactors’ sense of their own moment, perched at the 
end of this cycle of descent and ascent. Mani’s church will “remain in the 
world until” Jesus’ return, that is, until the end of time.*? 


The Apostolic Age or the Apostolic Ages 


The greatest stress in the chain discussed above lies in the transition from 
the Church of Jesus to Mani’s apostolate. As we had seen, the redactors 
went so far as to fabricate a “righteous man” to fill in the time gap. Mani 
is also eager to showcase his own credentials as the Paraclete that Jesus 
had promised to send. To be sure, Mani’s identification with the Paraclete 
occurs elsewhere in Manichaean literature.*+ Yet he repeatedly mentions 


8 í Ke 15.24-29. 


I Ke 15.34-16.2. 

I Ke 16.14-18. 

84 Johannes van Oort, “The Paraclete Mani as the Apostle of Jesus Christ and the Origins 
of a New Church,” in The Apostolic Age in Patristic Thought (ed. A. Hilhorst; Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 139-157. 
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the Paraclete throughout this entire section (1 Ke 14.5-18, 14.32-15.20, 
16.19, and 16.30), as if to ensure the reader that not only did Jesus him- 
self prophesy the coming of Mani’s apostolate but that Mani’s church 
must follow Jesus’. The most relevant passages are unfortunately some- 
what spotty, yet the gist is clear. Mani says, 


Just like the savior said: When I go, I will send to you the Paraclete. When he 
comes, he can upbraid the world concerning sin, and he can speak with you on 
behalf of righteousness, and about judgement, concerning the sinners who believe 
me not [... /...] he can speak to you and preach... the one who will honor me... 
[.../...] and he gives to you... preach on behalf of the Paraclete of truth, he came 
to reveal the one whom he had known... The appointed time of all these years 
as they... / from Jesus until now... and he makes them free. Yet when the church 
assumed the flesh, the season arrived to redeem the souls, like the month of Par- 
muthi that cereal shall ripen in / and be harvested.*5 


Mani is the one who “honors me [=Jesus]” and “reveals the one whom 
he had known....” And upon his ascension, Jesus “freed the forms of the 
church,” thereby initiating a new season for planting a church. As the 
season for harvesting approached, Jesus sent the Paraclete to Mani so 
that he could begin the process of building the church for one last time. 
Mani thus continues the work begun by Jesus after his ascension. 

Why do the redactors repeatedly identify Mani with the Paraclete that 
Jesus promised to send? And how does it fit within their attempts to cre- 
ate a sense of contiguous time that extends seamlessly from Adam up to 
their own moment, right at the cusp of the eschatological age? In order 
to answer these questions, I argue we must contextualize this kepha- 
laion vis-a-vis emergent fourth-century discourses of a golden “Apostolic 
Age.” Of course, Christians had long attributed contemporary forms of 
orthodox practice and thought to the apostles of the first century. Yet, as 
Annette Yoshiko Reed writes, “... it is not until the fourth century that 
the idealization of apostles becomes explicitly articulated in terms of a 
periodization of history that elevates the apostolic age to a status akin to 
the biblical or classical past.”*° Eusebius of Caesarea, in particular, was 
a key figure in this fourth-century conceptualization of “Christian time.” 
As Scott Johnson concludes in his analysis of how bishop-lists functioned 
as temporal markers in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, “Eusebius wants 
his readers to think in ‘narrative time’ or in ‘succession time’ — or in 


85 í Ke 14.6-27. 
8° Annette Yoshiko Reed, Jewish-Christianity and the History of Judaism (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 177. 
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‘Christian Time’, perhaps — a conception which has at its core the per- 
manent, unshakeable, ‘eminent’ churches of the Roman Empire.”*” We 
might say something similar about the introduction to the Kephalaia, 
which presents “historical time” as a series of successions, albeit from 
apostle to apostle, and church to church. 

Though we see the crystallization of the idea of the Apostolic Age in 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History,** other Christians, like the ones respon- 
sible for final strata of the Didascalia Apostolorum and texts like the 
Doctrina Addai, as well as Syrian Christians like Ephrem, were pivotal 
in the expansion and normalization of this discourse within and beyond 
the Roman Near East.*? One consequence of this emerging discourse was 
that temporal proximity to Jesus’ apostles served as a barometer for dis- 
tinguishing between orthodoxy and heresy. Thus those phenomena that 
some Christians framed as “later developments” came under suspicion of 
heresy. Our kephalaion, I argue, flipped the terms of this discourse in its 
favor. The Manichaean church was not a late church, but the last church. 

The roots of a golden Apostolic Age can already be detected in late 
third-century Syria, especially in the idea that the ancient apostles them- 
selves had set the standards of orthodox behavior and practice. For exam- 
ple, the Didascalia Apostolorum presents itself as an anthology of 
apostolic teachings. Scholars have tended to date this text to the third 
century, a consensus recently challenged by Alistair Stewart-Sykes, who 
argues that we should see the Didascalia as a “living document” that 
reached its final form only in the early fourth century at the hands of an 
“apostolic redactor.”°° This “apostolic redactor” reframed the earlier 
materials to make it fit into the emerging constructions of a golden 
“Apostolic Age.” For example, in the twenty-fourth chapter of the 


87 Scott F. Johnson, “List, Originality, and Christian Time: Eusebius’s Historiography of 
Successions,” in Historiography and Identity 1: Ancient and Early Christian Narratives 
of Community (ed. W. Pohl and V. Wieser; Turnhout: Brepols, 2019), 191-217, at 207. 

88 Peter van Deun, “The Notion ATOZTOAIKOz: A Terminological Survey,” in The Apos- 

tolic Age in Patristic Thought (ed. A. Hilhort; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 41-50. 

Nevertheless, Sebastian Brock points out, “The all-pervasive influence of Eusebius has 

meant that the existence of a third cultural tradition, represented by Syriac Christian- 

ity, has consistently been neglected by Church historians, both ancient and modern.” 

See Sebastian Brock, “Eusebius and Syriac Christianity,” in Eusebius, Christianity, and 

Judaism (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1992), 212-234, at 212. 

°° Alistair Stewart-Sykes, The Didascalia Apostolorum: An English Version with Intro- 
duction and Annotation (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 49-5 5. For the Syriac, Arthur Vöö- 
bus (ed.), The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac I: Chapters I-X (Louvain: CSCO, 
1979); idem, The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac II: Chapter XI-XXVI (Louvain: 
CSCO, 1979). 
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Didascalia, the apostles gather in Jerusalem “as one” and write down 
“this universal Didascalia to affirm all of you [Ka\oho lavu vim shark 
aala <iiasl].”?" They all ultimately agree that gentiles should not be 
circumcised, be baptized only once, marry, and refrain from following the 
“Second Law” [kwam ah], from anything sacrificed, blood, meat from 
strangled animals, and fornication.” These regulations apply to all 
Christian churches; thus they write, “We have done this in every place, in 
every city, and in every land in the world [Lush masa ču» dasa ihe da> 
caalss;], and we bear witness [Gimercal by leaving behind [uanza] justly 
and righteously this universal Didascalia to the universal church as 
remembrance [<siso2\] for the affirmation of the faithful.”°* Having dealt 
with the problems of internal divisions, the apostles then turn to the prob- 
lem of false prophets living in their midst. In the twenty-fifth chapter, the 
apostles exhort Christians “to keep far from those who come falsely in the 
name of the apostles [kuiz <ss>] and to recognize them by the shiftiness 
of their words and the manner in which they act....”°5 These are, as the 
writer goes on to say, those whom Jesus had forewarned as “false Christs 
and prophets of the lie” [khasi Sma Aa uen]. Of course, these 
chapters tell us more about the fantasies of its authors than the events that 
they purport to describe. As such, the Didascalia demonstrates that Syrian 
Christians conceptualized the apostolic past as the measure of 
orthodoxy. 

Similarly, the early fifth-century text known as the Doctrina Addai 
roots its own form of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. Thus, the apos- 
tle Addai says, “According to the regulations and laws [mal nara 
<vawa] that were established in Jerusalem by which the Apostles, my 
companions, directed themselves, so you should not depart from them 
nor subtract anything from them even as I have conducted myself by 
them among you and have not departed from them to the right or to the 
left, that I might not become a stranger to the promised salvation that 
is promised for those who conduct themselves by these things.”°” Addai 


°* Voobus, Didascalia II, 232. 

°* See especially: Fonrobert, “The Didascalia Apostolorum,” 483-509. 

°3 Vööbus, Didascalia I, 237. 

°4 Vööbus, Didascalia II, 241. 

25 Vööbus, Didascalia II, 238. 

°° Vööbus, Didascalia II, 238. 

°7 George Howard (trans.), The Teaching of Addai (Ann Arbor: SBL, 1981), 83. To be sure, 
Doctrina reflects its vision of early fifth-century Edessan Christianity in other ways as 
well. See, especially, Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories and the For- 
mation of the Syriac Churches (Oakland: University of California Press, 2015), 36-55. 
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presents himself as an exemplar for the “regulations and laws” that the 
apostles in Jerusalem had ratified as proper Christian conduct and 
belief. As such, Addai and the rest of the apostles are uniquely capable 
of transmitting apostolic authority through the “laying of hands.” As 
we learn later in the text, not only did Addai himself appoint a certain 
Aggai as his successor through the laying of hands, but Aggai’s succes- 
sor, Palut, also received his ordination through the “laying of hands” 
from Serapion, the Bishop of Antioch, whom the text carefully notes 
received his ordination from Zephyrinus, the Bishop of Rome, who 
received it from Simon Peter, “who received it from the Lord.”?* Such 
attention to succession through the “laying of hands” presents one way 
that some Christians in Edessa sought to root the particular form of 
Nicene Christianity of their city into the prestigious apostolic past, as 
Jean-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent has demonstrated.?? However, we 
should not forget that Mani too had proclaimed his own “laying on of 
hands” [ñ xe1ipobecta 7 otca trap’ èpoi] in his letter to Edessa over a cen- 
tury earlier.'°° 

Yet it may be the fourth-century hymnist Ephrem who provides 
the most promising avenue for contextualizing our kephalaion. Like the 
Didascalia Apostolorum and Doctrina Addai, Ephrem agrees that the 
Apostles had set down orthodoxy once and for all. At the same time, 
he expresses this tradition in ways that are surprisingly resonant with 
our kephalaion. Indeed, Ephrem’s carefully crafted Hymns against the 
Heresies and his Prose Refutations attest to his surprisingly intimate 
knowledge of Manichaean thought and practice.'°* This knowledge 
was turned outward against the Manichaeans, whom he castigated as 
heretical offshoots of the true Apostolic Church. For Ephrem, there was 
only one Church that could rightfully be called the Orthodox Church. As 
Sidney Griffith writes, “The operative criteria for ‘true’ doctrine and the 
‘true church’, as Ephraem employed them in the Hymns against Heresies, 
were as follows: the acknowledgement of no denomination other than 
that of Christ’s name; apostolic succession in the sense of the transmis- 
sion of the teaching of the apostles, coupled with the tradition of the 
imposition of hands from bishop to bishop; and the acknowledgement of 


Doctrina, 105; Brock, “Eusebius,” 228; Saint-Laurent, Missionary, 41-42. 

°°? Saint-Laurent, Missionary, 36-55. 

10° CMC 64.10-11. 

For example, see John C. Reeves, “Manichaean Citations from the Prose Refutations of 
Ephrem,” in Emerging from Darkness: Studies in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources 
(ed. P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 217-288. 
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the integral scriptures, Old Testament and New Testament, together with 
the sacraments of Baptism, Chrismation, and the Eucharist.” "°> It goes 
without saying that Mani failed to meet Ephrem’s criteria. 

This does not mean, however, that our kephalaion is wholly unrelated. 
After all, if Ephrem’s construction of Christianity was forged, in part, 
through his engagement with Manichaean sources, then we might expect 
our Manichaean sources to have responded in part. Perhaps Manichaeans 
and Ephrem participated in a sharply divisive yet no less shared discourse 
precisely over what constitutes the true “Apostolic Church.” Consider 
the following line from one of Ephrem’s madrashé (didactic hymns), a 
line that should already strike our ears as uncannily similar to the kepha- 
laion discussed above. Ephrem writes, 


The twelve apostles were / the farmers of the entire earth / and there was not a 
single place or region / that was called by their names / until the weeds emerged / 
after the farmers departed / and the weeds named them, the wheat, with their 
names. / In the day of the harvest, they are uprooted! / Blessed is the One, whose 
Harvesting approaches.'°? 


Ephrem’s description of the apostles as farmers echoes Mani’s opening 
parable in our kephalaion: “All the apostles who are sent to this world 
are like farmers!” Ephrem argues that Christians did not - and do not — 
adopt the name of the Apostle sent to them, which fits his strategy of 
creating a unified “Christian” identity under the moniker “Christian,” 
as Griffith has shown extensively. In contrast, Mani’s churches do 
precisely the opposite by identifying regional churches by the names of 
their “founders,” like the Church of Jesus Christ, the Church of Buddha, 
and the Church of Zoroaster. Our kephalaion agrees with Ephrem, 
however, in that Jesus’ apostles were sent to the entire world, saying, 
“He [Jesus] sent them out into the whole world, that they would teach 
the greatness.” Finally, both Ephrem and Mani understand the harvest 
in an eschatological light, in which Jesus will come to separate the wheat 
and the weeds, or at least according to Mani, when Jesus would put his 
followers to the right of his throne and his enemies to his left. 


10> Sidney H. Griffith, “The Thorn among the Tares: Mani and Manichaeism in the Works 
of St. Ephraem the Syrian,” in Ascetica, Gnostica, Liturgica, Orientalia: Papers Pre- 
sented at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford, 
1999 (ed. M.F. Wiles and E.J. Yarnold; Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 395-427, at 404. 
Hymns against Heresies 23.1. Edmund Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen 
contra Haereses (CSCO 169-170, Syr. 76-77; Louvain: Peeters, 1957). Also Dominique 
Cerbelaud, Ephrem De Nisibe: Hymnes Contre Les Hérésies: Hymnes Contre Julien 
(Tome I, II; Paris: Les Editions Du Cerf, 2017). 
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One more example might help us better imagine a shared discourse 
on apostleship between Ephrem and the Manichaeans. Here, Ephrem 
responds to the Manichaean idea that God sends prophets throughout 
the ages. He writes, 


They preach many messiahs / one that came in the years of Mani / another in the 
days of Bardaisan / and another [in the time of] Marcion / and another who came 
in the days of the Apostles / but the Messiahs who proliferated contend [with one 
another] / and if one is separated from the other / with their mouths, each con- 
tends with themselves! / Blessed is the one who agrees with himself. *°4 


Note Ephrem’s attention to time, i.e., in the “years of Mani,” “days of 
Bardaisan,” and “days of the Apostles,” which we will see again through- 
out his polemics against these “heretics.” This passage can be better 
understood in relation to a passage in Ephrem’s Another Memra Against 
Mani, where he says, 


And if they should speak from their shame that there was a teacher of the 
truth a long time ago, as they do about Hermes in Egypt, and about Plato 
among the Greeks, and about Jesus who appeared in Judaea, and that “They 
are Proclaimers of the Good One [sent] to the world,” [what does it prove]? 
For if they did proclaim [such things], as the Manicheans say, if Hermes did 
know the First Man, the Father of the Ziwané, the Pillar of Glory, the [Jesus] 
Splendor, the Porter, and the others that Mani proclaimed and even worships 
and prays to, and if Plato did know about the Virgin of Light, [...], the Mother 
of Life, or the war or the peace, but he did know ... and Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite the adulterous goddess, and if Jesus did proclaim about the Refin- 
ing [of divine light particles] to those in Judaea, and if he did teach about the 
Worship of the Luminaries whom Mani worships, he whom they say is the 
Paraclete who came after three hundred years [am minia amd Lincs am am 
we ccnhih iho ehea], and if we should find that their teachings or that their 
followers agree with one another, or the teachings of one of them to that of 
Mani, then they have a solid argument. But if they do not agree with one 
another, then refutation is at hand!'° 


Unsurprisingly, Ephrem goes on to demonstrate that the teachings of Jesus, 
Hermes, and Plato do not, in fact, accord with one another, thereby dis- 
proving the Manichaean claims that the ancient “Teachers of the Truth” 
preached the same message that Mani himself had preached. Similarly, 
Ephrem argues that the teachings of the various Manichaean messiahs do 
not cohere with one another. In both examples, Ephrem seems to parody 
the idea of the successive schema of apostles represented in our kephalaion. 


*°4 Hymns against Heresies 24.18. 
195 Mitchell, Prose Refutations, xcviii-xcic/208—-210. 
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There is one crucial detail in the madrasha that speaks directly to 
our attempt to contextualize the kephalaion. Ephrem states that the 
Manichaeans believed Mani to be the Paraclete, the one “who came 
three hundred years after” Jesus. Regardless of the actual accuracy of 
Ephrem’s timing, I read Ephrem’s passage here as an ironic jab against 
the Manichaeans; surely Jesus would not wait three hundred years to 
send the Paraclete! This critical attitude would fit well within Ephrem’s 
larger critique of Manichaeism, namely, that it was too recent to be the 
true apostolic church. As Griffith writes, “And so it is that the lack of 
a demonstrable, historical connection with the apostles also forfeits the 
‘Manichaean’ claim to be the true Church.” '°° We can easily detect this 
line of argumentation across individual madrashé and in Ephrem’s Prose 
Refutations. For example, in one place, Ephrem traces a genealogy for 
the “laying of hands” by rooting it in the Sinaitic revelation. He writes, 


The Most High came down onto Mount Sinai, and he let his hand rest on Moses, 
Moses put it on Aaron, and it reached all the way to John... Our Lord gave it to his 
apostles, and its transmission is still within our church. Blessed is the one who 
transmitted his ordination to us (mmacl, d aleei wis isa. hin aN? Kma)!1°7 


He draws a different genealogy when discussing the transmission of tra- 
ditions, where he writes, 


He transmitted it from Adam to Noah, it extended from Noah to Abraham, 
and from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to David, from David to the Captiv- 
ity, and from Babylon to our Savior. The Jews were scattered and cut off. All 


their transmissions came to an end, but the Apostles continued the transmission 
(<le: re hiliaa malaa aona allsa), 1°98 


In this case, Ephrem wants to draw the historical connection between the 
Nicene Church and the Jewish past. Both genealogies, however, have a 
polemical edge.: By linking together the transmission of the “laying of 
hands” and “tradition,” writ large, Mani never had the opportunity to graft 
himself into this history that stretched from Moses to Adam. Mani was a 
newcomer who emerged only after the establishment of the true church, 
and therefore, a heretic. Ephrem says as much multiple times throughout 
his oeuvre. In 24.19, for example, Ephrem calls Mani the “Messiah of 
Fraudulence” who dared to call himself the Paraclete even though he had 


> 


“sprang up only yesterday [\sh< s=u;|!” He repeats this aspersion in 


1°06 Griffith, “Thorn,” 425. 
*°7 Hymns against Heresies 22.19. 
108 Hymns against Heresies 24.22. 
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22.14, and again a bit later in 22.17, where Ephrem notes that Mani was 
the youngest of all the heresiarchs, younger than both Bardaisan and 
Marcion, whom he calls the “ancient thorn.” Again in 26.1, Ephrem writes, 


A critical question one might ask / is about the paths of the impious / if they 
existed from the beginning / for the pathway that Mani walked on / he’s walked 
on it only a short while ago (mets œs Aia pra) / their teachings are only from 
yesterday (~_amuales ~ ase shea) / weeds that flourished, then withers / thieves, 
whose pathways deviate to their dens / they make the Testament into something 
foreign / which was [transmitted] through the servant to the one who belongs to 
the Son / Let us demonstrate that the path of the prophets / is continued by the 
path of the apostles! 


Again, Ephrem argues that unlike the Nicene Church, whose “paths” 
were made from creation, Mani lived only a short while ago. And though 
Ephrem takes the very recent appearance of Mani as proof that his teach- 
ings will amount to nothing more than a passing fad, he sounds less con- 
fident elsewhere. For example, in his Prose Refutations, he writes, “For 
today Mani’s teaching is very popular, and so we should know that there 
is much refining [of divine light particles]! But this teaching did not exist a 
hundred years ago (Km mala Kam mahd os wis <r pro), if only it did 
not now either, and so the refining of light a hundred years ago should be 
less than it is today.” "°° Elsewhere, Ephrem says that the teachings of Mani 
are “the last of all of them ... so this one [Mani] is more abominable than 
those who preceded him [Marcion, Valentinus, and Bardaisan]. For in this 
evil moment of the world, this teaching has sprung up [~=] in the world’s 
latter times (alsa mhina ale Sm am alsa a> o1 ma), ? ° Jn 
other words, it is no wonder that Mani’s teachings are so abominable, 
surpassing even those of his predecessors. Manichaeism simply reflects 
the outstanding evil of this latter age. Taken together, Ephrem mounts an 
extended critique against Manichaeism by highlighting its tardiness. 


From Late Church to Last Church 


Together, the texts discussed above offered a powerful vision of an apos- 
tolic age. According to this emerging periodization of the Christian past, 
orthodoxy preceded heresy. The apostles had laid down all the laws and 
clarified all matters prior to their passing. The Church succeeded the 
apostles through the “laying of hands” and, as we saw with Ephrem, 


19 Mitchell, Prose Refutations, xxxvii/17—-18; Griffith, “Thorn,” 411. 
19 Mitchell, Prose Refutations, xcii/125. 
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even went back to Moses and Adam. Mani, who was born two hundred 
years after Jesus, or, as Ephrem repeatedly puts it, the one who “sprang 
up yesterday,” could not hope to represent Christ or his church. Like 
Paul, Mani too was one “untimely born.” 

I conclude here that our kephalaion presents a counter-narrative to 
Christian declarations to be in continuity with the “Apostolic Past” by 
positing a vision of apostolic pasts. It offers an altogether different under- 
standing of historical continuity, one no less compelling and universal in 
scope than Ephrem’s. It too began with Adam and, like Ephrem, recognized 
that the passage of historical time carried with it the potential for corrup- 
tion from within. Unlike Ephrem and the others, however, our kephalaion 
incorporated the corruption of the church into its cycle of descent and 
ascent, highlighting the goodness of God, who would not leave the cosmos 
“barren of fruit,” but ensured that each era possessed a path to salvation. 
In response to claims that Mani could not have been the Paraclete since 
he sprung up only yesterday, our kephalaion insists that Jesus himself had 
promised to send Mani, yet only after Jesus’ church had ascended. 

Finally, as I argued above, the redactors structured our kephalaion 
so as to create a sense of contiguous time, one that extended from the 
past to their present. In response to Ephrem and those responsible for the 
Didascalia Apostolorum and the Doctrina Addai, our kephalaion declares 
that the Church of Mani stands at the very end of time itself, which 
stretches all the way back to Adam. It grants that the twelve apostles that 
Jesus had sent out had done their work, alongside Paul and the mysteri- 
ous “righteous man.” Yet unlike the church of the other apostles, Mani’s 
church would stand until Jesus’ return. Against those who would espouse 
a vision of apostolic orthodoxy rooted in the first century, our kephalaion 
declares that Mani’s church was not a late church, but the last church, the 
ideal culmination and telos of all those churches that had come before. 


TEST-CASE NUMBER 3: MANICHAEAN 
PROPHETOLOGY AND THE SASANIAN EMPIRE 


We have so far discussed Manichaean prophetology in conversation with 
both rabbinic and Syriac Christian texts. We turn now to discuss our final 
example of prophethood: kephalaion 3 42."'* As we will soon see, however, 


FUE 
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K 342 is less about prophethood than about Manichaean epistemology: 
How can one know that the Land of Light exists? Prophets are simply one 
answer to that question. This kephalaion also demonstrates that prophet- 
hood as a topic of discourse is already embedded within specific rhetorical 
contexts, which are in turn informed by larger historical developments. In 
what follows, I provide a general summary of this kephalaion, paying par- 
ticular attention to its redactional seams. I will then turn to contextualize 
the kephalaion within its Sasanian context. My argument is that this keph- 
alaion presents Manichaean prophetology by drawing on the late third- 
and fourth-century Sasanian experience with military bureaucracy and 
imperial expansion. Since the parable of prophets in this kephalaion hinges 
on the assumption that its audience knew about the Sasanian military and 
the expanding borders of the empire, it ultimately renders Manichaean 
prophethood a legible part of the Sasanian Empire itself. 


Structure and the Harmonization of Prophethood in K 342 


K 342 purports to be a conversation between Mani and a nobleman 
(oyeyrennc), a “great man” (aynac Npwue). The name of his kingdom is 
lost, though we can conjecture that this person was a nobleman associ- 
ated with the Sasanian court. After hearing Mani’s homily on the Land 
of Light, the nobleman approves of his teachings. Nevertheless, he asks 
Mani for proof that the Land of Light exists. Mani responds by saying 
that both apostles who had been sent “from that land” and men who 
were seized by angels “to that land” (i.e., “raptured”) bear witness to 
the existence of the Land of Light. He says that just as one knows that 
certain places within and at the borders of the Sasanian Empire exist 
even though one had not personally seen or visited them because of other 
“people who have come from those places ([pm]Me eTayel NeHToY),”""? 
so one knows that the Land of Light exists because of the apostles and 
people who had been sent from it. 

The conversation then turns to the Land of Light itself and those apos- 
tles who had seen it. These passages have already received a fair amount 
of scholarly attention, albeit somewhat narrowly on the possible influ- 
ences of Buddhism on Mani’s thought."'+ Those questions are not my 
focus here. Rather, I attempt to read this section as part of an ongoing 


13 2 Ke 422.23. 
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Manichaean discourse of prophethood. In order to better appreciate its 
rhetoric, we must first come to a better understanding of its literary struc- 
ture. I put the relevant passages here for convenience’s sake and will refer 
to them by their section letters. Given the length of these passages, I will 
draw attention to the Coptic only when necessary. 


a. This is also the way of the land of light... the apostles who have come to the 
world, they [have spoken] about it, that it truly exists. The people [learned about 
it, because] they saw it, they came, they preached about it ... They have [spoken] 
about it, that it truly exists. Behold, I [Mani] will tell you each one of the apostles 
by name, they who came and appeared in this world. Zarades was sent to Persia, 
to Hystaspes the king. He revealed the truly-founded law in all of Persia. Again, 
Bouddas the blessed, he came to the land of India and Kushan. He also revealed 
the truly-founded law in all of India and Kushan. And after him Aurentes came 
with Kebellos to the east. They also revealed the truly-founded law in the east. 
(Elchasai?) came to Parthia. He revealed the law of truth in all of Parthia. Jesus 
the Christ came to the west. He revealed the law of truth in all of the west.''5 

b. All these apostles of God (mianocrodoc Ae THPOY NTennoyTe) ... and these 
busy merchants ... as they came from that place in ...-ness ... among them. 
For they were seized from this place, they took them up (eayrapnoy xNūmma 
aYAITOY apni), they went, they saw (ayney), they came (back), they bore wit- 
ness, they spoke (ayel aypuntpe ayxooc) that the land of light exists and that we 
have come from it (NTaNel aBad HMac). Also, hell exists, and we have seen the 
place where it is (NTNNeY anma EeTqa@oon AeHTY). They... [dwelt (?)] in the world. 
They made disciples of the people (ayMaeuteye nNpœwe). They [taught them 
what is good(?)], they guided them, they took them to the land of light, this city 
of good fortune (ayxiToy aTxwpa Hnoyaine tronc HNaqpaai). Their testimony 
exists until now in their writings (ToyMapTypla yoon @Matinoy eNneyrpadaye), in 
all these lands [e.g., Persia] ...'"° 

c. Also, Adam and Seth, Enosh and Sem and Enoch and Noah and Shem; all 
these men. The angels came from the land of light and seized them and they took 
them up (ayTapmoy ayxiToy aepui). They taught them about the land of light, 
how it exists; and they also taught them about hell and the place where it exists. 
They returned, they came to this place again (aynayeoy ayel amma AKecan). And 
when they came they spoke. They bore witness (aypuiitpe) about the land of 
light and hell, that they exist. They did that which was entrusted to them by 
God. Those, then, who became their disciples (ce erayuaouteye Hay), they did 
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good deeds, and they came forth from their body and they went to the land of 
light, the city of the well-favored (ayeipe HNeBHOYE ETANIT ayet ABAA EHTOYCMMA 
AYBOK ATX@pa Anoyaïne THOAIC NNeYTYXHC). Their testimony exists until now in 
their writings (ToyMapTypia Moon MatNoy etineyrpadaye).''7 

d. So, as I have told you, these people came from the land of light to this place, 
people have also gone from this place to the land of light." 

e. I, myself, whom you are looking at, I went to the land of light. Indeed, I 
have seen the land of light with my eyes (ainey pœ aTxmpa Anoyaïne NNaBed), 
the way that it exists. Again, I have seen hell with my eyes, the way that it 
exists. I have received... from God. I came (back), I have revealed this place (i.e. 
the land of light) in this world. I preached the word of God, and 1... of God in 
the world from the west to [the east(?)]. A multitude of people have heard me. 
They have believed ... How many among them have done good deeds! They 
came forth [from their] body and they went to the land of light (Aoyup Nentoy 
PNEBHYE ETANIT ayci ABAA EMMOYCMMA ayBak aTx@pa Anoyaine), they ... they 
are established, being there until today. Behold, I have told you about a number 
of witnesses (aynnt HMapTypoc) who have come forth from the land of light. 
I have [recounted also] about those who went ... to the land of light again. ° 


Clearly, sections a and d are different from sections b, c, and e. Let us 
first consider the relationship between section a and section b. Though the 
opening passage of section b pretends to summarize section a, in fact, it 
has little to do with it. Section a discusses the sending of each apostle, 
whose mission it was to reveal the “truly founded law” in the world. These 
apostles came from the Land of Light. Though section b opens with a nod 
in this direction, it then inexplicably states that these apostles were “seized” 
by angels. Why do apostles who had just come from the Land of Light need 
to be raptured to the Land of Light to gain access to revelatory secrets? 
They do not. We should also wonder somewhat at the equally puzzling 
intrusion of the first-person plural in the middle of the section: “they spoke 
that the land of light exists and that we have come from it. Also, hell exists, 
and we have seen the place where it is.” This “we” probably refers to Mani 
alongside Jesus, Zoroaster, and Buddha, yet its intrusion here must be due 
to some redactional error. Finally, section b mentions none of the marks 
of apostleship found in section a, but posits its own criteria: rapture, see- 
ing heaven and hell, returning to the cosmos, making disciples, and writ- 
ing down a testimony. Clearly, this structure of apostleship draws from 
Baraies’ homily, as discussed in the previous chapter. In order to make this 
clearer, consider the following synoptic chart of sections b, c, and e. 


"7 2 Ke 423.23-424.5. 
u8 2 Ke 424.5-7. 
"9 2 Ke 42.4.7-20. 
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b. 

1. All these apostles ... and these busy 
merchants ... as they came from that 
place in ...-ness ... among them. 

2. For they were seized from this 
place, they took them up, they 
went, they saw, 


3. they came (back), 


4. they bore witness, they spoke that 
the land of light exists and that we 
have come from it. Also, hell exists, 
and we have seen the place where it 
is. They... [dwelt (?)] in the world. 

5. They made disciples of the 
people. They [taught them what is 
good(?)], they guided them, 

6. they took them to the land of light, 
this city of good fortune. 


7. Their testimony exists till now in 
their writings, in all these places 


H 


2a. 


e. 
Also, Adam and Seth, Enosh and Sem 1. 
and Enoch and Noah and Shem; all 

these men: 

The angels came from the land of light 2. 
and seized them. They took them up. 


They taught them about the land of 2a. 


light, how it exists; and they also taught 
them about hell and the place where it 
exists. 

They returned, they came (back) to 3. 
this place again. 

And when they came they spoke. 4. 
They bore witness about the land 

of light and hell, that they exist. 

They did that which was entrusted to 
them by God. 

Those, then, who became their 5. 
disciples, they did good deeds, 


and they came forth from their body 6. 
and they went to the land of light, the 

city of the well-favored. 

Their testimony exists till now in their 7. 
writings. 


I, myself, whom you are looking at, 


I went to the land of light. 


Indeed, I have seen the land of light with 
my eyes, the way that it exists. Again, I 
have seen hell with my eyes, the way that it 
exists. I have received... from God. 

I came (back), I have revealed this place 
(i.e., the land of light) in this world. 

I preached the word of God, and 1... of 
God in the world from the west to [the 
east(?)]. 


A multitude of people have heard me. They 
have believed ... How many among them 
have done good deeds! 

They came forth [from their] body and they 
went to the land of light, they ... 


... they are established, being there until 
today. Behold, I have told you about a 
number of witnesses who have come forth 
from the land of light. I have [recounted 
also] about those who went ... to the land 
of light again. 
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Consistent structural and lexical parallels can be found across each 
section. Each section begins by (1) identifying the apostles, then moves 
quickly to a description of (2) each apostle going to the Land of Light 
through a “rapture,” (2a) learning about both the land of light and 
hell, (3) their return, (4) preaching and “bearing witness,” (5) making 
disciples, who do “good deeds,” (6) these disciples “going forth from 
their bodies” into the Land of Light, and finally (7) a brief comment 
on the testimonies that they left behind. Clearly the redactors have 
imposed their particular understanding of apostleship unto the received 
traditions in order to create a coherent understanding of apostleship. 
We have also seen that section a does not fit this pattern at all. It is 
reasonable, then, to assume that section a stems from one source of 
Manichaean tradition, perhaps the Shabubragan, and sections b, c, and 
e from another. 

If it is accepted that we are dealing with two different strands of tra- 
ditions, then it follows that the redactors of these passages were incor- 
porating disparate traditions in order to present a systematic image of 
apostleship. Where did the redactors of this passage get their model 
of prophethood? Paul Dilley suggests that the similarities between 
Baraies’ homily and the passage above mean that both texts were 
rooted in a chapter in the Shabuhragan called “On the Coming of the 
Apostle.”'*° Though we cannot be certain, I am less willing to accept 
a single source for what seems to be two different traditions. Instead, 
as Dilley himself has already stated, it should not escape notice how 
closely the model of prophethood outlined above aligns with Baraies’ 
construction of prophethood. The apostles are “raptured,” “seized,” 
and “taken up”; they see visions of heaven and hell; they inscribe their 
texts in writings as “testimonies”; and they choose disciples. All these 
points are discussed in Baraies’ homily. Furthermore, as I argued in 
the previous chapter, Baraies’ construction of apostleship is entirely 
his own and cannot be traced to Mani’s own writings. These points 
strongly suggest a genetic relationship between Baraies’ construction 
of apostleship in his homily and the passages above. If my reconstruc- 
tion is correct, this implies that Baraies’ homily had become so natural- 
ized into the larger Manichaean body of traditions that it came to be 
attributed to Mani himself. ">" 


12° Dilley, “Hell Exists,” 219-220. 
*** Further reverberations of Baraies’ construction of prophethood might be found in 1 Ke 
186 (476.23) and in 1 Ke 195 (496.19-23). 
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Having uncovered the broader construction of apostleship, let us return 
to how it fits within the broader kephalaion. The key to understanding its 
place lies in considering Mani’s opening lines in section a alongside sec- 
tion d and the final lines of section e. Mani opens section a by saying that 
“the apostles who have come to the world, they have spoken about it, that 
it truly exists....” Sections d and e expand on this initial announcement to 
create an artificial symmetry between “those who came from the land of 
light” and those “who went from this place to the land of light.” 


: e. 
1. Behold, I have told you about these 1. Behold, I have told you about a 


people came from the land of light multitude of witnesses who have 
to this place, come forth from the land of light. 
(aNIP@ME El ABAA eNTX@Mpa ANOYANE (cayel aBa ENTXMpa mnoyaïne) 
amma) 

2. people also went from this place to 2. I have [recounted also(?)] about 
the land of light those who went [from this 
(APMME AN BOK XNATMIMA ATXMA place(?)] ... to the land of light again. 
anoyaine) (aNETAYBMK a... ATXMpPa 


MmoyYaine an) 


Despite the fact that section a does not fit well into the larger structure, 
the redactors here insist that both sets of prophets fit within a single sym- 
metrical economy of apostolic immigrants and emigrants: One set of apos- 
tles, i.e., Jesus, Buddha, and Zoroaster, emigrated from the Land of Light, 
and another set of antediluvian forefathers, like Adam, Seth, and Enosh, 
immigrated to the Land of Light and returned. The purpose of this particu- 
lar framing is clear. Mani wants to convince the Sasanian nobleman that 
the Land of Light exists because we possess written testimony not only by 
people from Land of Light but also by people who went there and returned. 

Convinced now that the Land of Light exists, the nobleman asks 
Mani to enable him to see the “sign of the Land of the Light” (anueine 
NTXx@pa Anoyaïne) with his own eyes. Mani declares that he is the witness 
(nuMapTypoc) to this “true sign,” and declares that this “true sign” is none 
other than the sun, which “has come out from the land of light, being 
revealed day by day, in the world.” The sun gives “peace and quiet to 
the entire world,” and when it disappears, the world is filled with “fear 
and trembling.” In this way, Mani again demonstrates one of the key 
markers of Manichaean revelation discussed earlier — that the truth of 
Manichaeism can be confirmed with the eye. 
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The following sections seem to be later expansions of this theme 
and show many signs of redaction. The interpolation of textual units is 
especially visible when we consider the density of the word “also” (an), 
which typically introduces a new textual unit within the Kephalaia.** 
Unfortunately, these sections are too fragmented to discern a clear read- 
ing. From what we can tell, the redactors responsible for these sections 
must have thought it appropriate to append other traditions associated 
with the Land of Light and its benefits. Their ultimate goal may have 
been to introduce the “Sign of Hell” as a counterpart to the discussion 
on the “Sign of the Land of Light.” 

The concluding section may also have been added as an expansion to 
our kephalaion. It opens by saying, “Once again, this free man speaks 
to the Apostle: I know that you have taught me about the sign of the 
land and the sign of hell ... but I entreat you, tell me....”'*? The opening 
phrase nain an, “once again,” which typically introduces a new kepha- 
laion, and the sudden shift in the description of the speaker from a noble- 
man (eyrenuc) to a “free man” (naxempmue Nedxeyoepoc), as well as the 
general internal consistency of this concluding section, suggest that this 
unit was once an independent kephalaion of its own prior to its incorpo- 
ration here.'*4 

In any case, these concluding passages return to the theme of apostleship. 
Again, much of relevant text [2 Ke 426.20-25] is lost so we cannot know 
exactly what this “free man” actually asked Mani. Yet from what we can 
gather from Mani’s response, it seems likely that he had asked why God 
chooses to send apostles at all; why does God not speak directly to human- 
ity? In response, Mani presents one of his trademark parables. He says, 


This matter is like this: The way a great king might want to gather together an 
armed force (eyaoymape acayeoyearBae agoyn). For, if he wants to gather together 
this armed force, he orders a single man, so that he will gather it together. For 
his part, this single man say to (ten)... these ten tell a hundred, and (each of) 
this hundred orders another hundred (and reach) ten thousand (?) men. This 
king is not the one who gathers all this army together by his own hand. Rather, 
through... of the king. He gathers all this army [together] through the great ones 
of his palace and his clerks (errNNnacs AneqnadraTion MANeqNaTaptoc). +5 


122, 
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Just as the king does not gather his army himself, but relies on his 
underlings, so too when God wants to “send a law to the world” 
(eqaanoywmayTNayoynonoc), he sends one of his angels (gNNeqarredoc) to 
choose a man “more righteous than the others” (eTqpaikatoc napanpane 
THpoy) to teach ten people, who will then teach a hundred, who will 
eventually reach thousands of people. Though the rest of the passage is 
too fragmentary for further analysis, we can nevertheless tell that these 
passages draw from Mani’s earlier discussion on the apostles in the begin- 
ning of this kephalaion, since here, as there, 1) the apostles teach a law 
to their disciples, and 2) the phrase “come out from their body (nny asar 
eMmoycwma),” which appears in 2 Ke 427.16, closely follows the earlier 
discussion of disciples “leaving their bodies” (ayei agaa eñnoycœama) and 
going to the Land of Light in 2 Ke 424.3, 15-16. Ultimately, then, the 
redactor might have wanted to bring the conversation back to where it 
originally began. 


The Parable: The Sasanian Empire and the Land of Light 


Despite the rather wide-ranging characterization of prophets in this 
kephalaion, I suggest that they cohere together in its speaking from 
and to an energetic and ambitious Sasanian Empire. In contextualiz- 
ing this kephalaion, we should take seriously the fact that the person 
talking to Mani is a Sasanian nobleman (oyeyrenuc), a “great man of 
a kingdom” (aynac Npwmue). Though his particular station or office 
within the imperial structure remains unknown, the identity of this 
person as a Sasanian nobleman suggests that our reading of this kepha- 
laion must be informed by the embeddedness of the early Manichaean 
movement within the Sasanian Empire that emerged in the late third 
and fourth centuries. 

Our first hint for reading the text in this direction lies in the for- 
mula used to introduce this nobleman: “A great man came before 
him [Mani].” As I have argued elsewhere, this formula typically high- 
lights the individuality of the one who “comes before Mani.”'*° It 
emphasizes the specific characteristics of the one who “comes before” 
in order to explain why this person asked that particular question. 
For example, in K 121, a member of the “Sect of the Basket” comes 
before Mani. The topic of conversation revolves around the “Sect of 
the Basket” and how their ritual practices fall short of the Manichaean 
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ideal. Similarly, in K 89, a Nazorean “comes before” Mani to ask 
him whether Mani’s God is good or evil. Presumably, this is the type 
of question that the early followers of Mani expected a Nazorean to 
ask. In the same vein, when we read that a Sasanian nobleman “came 
before” Mani, we should expect that the discussion between Mani and 
the nobleman is constrained by the nobleman’s identity as a member of 
the Sasanian elite. In fact, we can read the entire kephalaion in relation 
to the Sasanian Empire.**’ 

For example, in the set up to his discussion on the apostles who came 
from and went to the Land of Light, Mani asks the nobleman whether he 
had seen or visited “... Sakastan and Abarshahr and India and Kushan 
and Gilan and Armenia and the region of Ozeos and ‘Greece’ and all of 
Arabia (caxcoan MNaBap Magap MNONTOY MNFOYGAN MNKIAAN MNTLEPMHNIA 
MNTTX@pa NOZEOC MÑ... ZENAC MNTApaBla THPC).”'** Mani’s examples 
juxtapose nicely with Shapur I’s third-century trilingual inscription at 
Nagsh-i-Rustam, where he opens his res gestae by boasting that he is the 
lord of Iranshabr, which includes the following places: 


Persis, Parthia, Khuzistan [Parthian: bwzstn; Greek: Oúčnvřv = Ozeos], Mesene, 
Assyria, Adiabene, Arabia [Parthian: [‘rby](s)twy; Greek: Apafiav], Azerbaijan, 
Armenia [Parthian: ’rmny; Greek: ’Apueviav], Georgia, Segan, Arran, Balasakan, 
up to the Caucasus mountains and the Gates of Albania, and all of the moun- 
tain chain of Pareshwar, Media, Gurgan, Merv, Herat and all of Abarshahr 
[Parthian: w hmk *prbstr; Greek: kai tavta tà dvatato evn], Kerman, Sakas- 
tan [Parthian: sktn; Greek: Zeyiotavnv], Turan, Makuran, Paradene, India [Par- 
thian: bndstn; Greek: *lv8iav], Kushan [Parthian: kwsnbst(r); Greek: Kouonvæv 
#@vn] up to Peshawar, and up to Kashgar, Sogdiana and to the mountains of 
Tashkent, and on the other side of the sea, Oman. And we have given to a vil- 
lage district the name Peroz-Shapur and we made Hormizd-Ardashir by name 
Shapur. And these many lands, and rulers and governors, all have become trib- 
utary and subject to us.'*? 


iz 


7 For further evidence on Manichaean engagement with the Sasanian and Palmyran elite, 
see especially Nils Arne Pedersen, “A Manichaean Historical Text,” ZPE 119 (1997): 
193-201. 

On the inter-related nature of “religious” identity and Sasanian geography, see Yakir 
Paz, “‘Meishan is Dead’: On the Historical Contexts of the Bavli’s Representations of 
the Jews in Southern Mesopotamia” in The Aggada of the Bavli and Its Cultural World 
(ed. G. Herman and J.L. Rubenstein; Providence: Brown Judaic Studies, 2018), 47-99; 
also, Geoffrey Herman, “Babylonia of Pure Lineage: Notes on Babylonian Jewish 
Toponomy,” in Sources and Interpretation in Ancient Judaism: Studies for Tal Ilan at 
Sixty (ed. M.M. Piotrkowski, G. Herman, and S. Dönitz; Leiden: Brill, 2018), 191-228. 
Payne, A State of Mixture, 59-92. 

For the Greek, see André Maricq, “Classica et Orientalia: 5. Res Gestae Divi Saporis,” 
Syria 35.3 (1958): 295-360, at 336. For transliterations in both Parthian and Middle 
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With the exception of Gilan, which borders the southern edge of the 
Caspian Sea, and “Greece,” every location that Mani raises in his 
parable can be found in Shapur’s res gestae.*>° It seems likely, then, 
that Mani shares Shapur’s sense of imperialized place, Iranshahr."3* 
Moreover, I do not think that it is any coincidence that Mani tends 
to cite the areas that lie at the borderlands of the Sasanian Empire. As 
such, these areas were sites of continued imperial attention. Ardashir I, 
the founder of the Sasanian Empire, wrested power from Farn-Sasan, 
the Indo-Parthian ruler of Sakastan, which catalyzed Sasanian engage- 
ment over the general area of East Iran.">* Abarshahr refers to the 
province of Nishapur, which may have been established directly by 
Shapur I to serve as the administrative center for the region.'?? Prior 
to the direct incorporation of Kushan into the Sasanian Empire under 
Shapur II (309-79 CE), the “Kushano-Sasanians,” whom Khodadad 
Rezakhani describes as an “allied, but autonomous, cadet branch of 
the Sasanian royal house,” ruled somewhat independently over the 
region.'>+ The area of India, too, may have fallen tenuously within 
Kushano-Sasanian control or just beyond it.'>5 Armenia was a sore 
spot for Shapur II, especially given its precarious position as a buf- 
fer against the Roman Empire, and the kingdom divided between the 
Byzantine and Sasanian Empires in 387 CE.'?° The Sasanian imperial 
gaze also turned to Arabia; not only did Ardashir I campaign there, but 


Persian, see Martin Sprengling, Third Century Iran: Sapor and Kartir (Chicago: Ori- 

ental Institute of University of Chicago, 1953). Also Ernest Honigmann and André 

Maricq, Recherches Sur Les Res Gestae Divi Saporis (Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 

1953), 39-110. 

Sprengling notes that though the king of Gilan is mentioned elsewhere in the inscrip- 

tion, the land of Gilan itself is curiously omitted. See M. Sprengling, “Shahpuhr I, the 

Great King of the Kaabah of Zoroaster (KZ),” AJSL 57.4 (1940): 341-429, at 351. 

Elsewhere, he writes that Gilan was too insignificant to have been mentioned in this 

inscription. Idem, Third Century Iran, 25. 

On the Sasanian appropriation of the Iranshahr, see Matthew Canepa, Two Eyes of the 

Earth: Art and Ritual Kingship between Rome and Sasanian Iran (Berkeley: University 

of California Press, 2009), 53-78. 

132 Khodadad Rezakhani, ReOrienting the Sasanians: East Iran in Late Antiquity (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburg University Press, 2017), 27-45. 

133 C. Edmund Bosworth, “NISHAPUR i. Historical Geography and History to the Begin- 
ning of the 2oth Century,” EI, online edition, available at www.iranicaonline.org/ 
articles/nishapur-i. 

34 Rezakhani, ReOrienting, 73. 

135 Rezakhani, ReOrienting, 86. 

5° Boghos Levon Zekiyan, “The Iranian Oikumene and Armenia,” IC 9.2 (2005): 
231-256. 
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Shapur II also fought against various Arab tribes, even forcibly reset- 
tling them throughout his empire.'>” Finally, the land of Greece may 
be an exception to this rule, yet given the fact that all other areas refer 
to areas at the borders of the empire, I suspect that “Greece” may be 
referring to the Greek-speaking Roman Near East, not the area that 
we would identify today with the modern nation-state of Greece. If so, 
Mani’s parable hinges on a specifically Sasanian experience of empire. 
Just as regions like Kushan stood outside the Sasanian nobleman’s 
immediate location (presumably somewhere in Ctesiphon, where the 
narrative of this kephalaion is probably situated) but nevertheless 
formed a part of his sense of imperial space, the Land of Light also 
exists just beyond the nobleman’s immediate perception. 

Now that Mani had convinced the nobleman that the Land of Light 
exists, he now asks Mani to enable him “to see with my own eyes from 
this place the sign of the Land of Light, which you have seen?” The 
nobleman’s desire to see “with his own eyes” reflects the Manichaean 
idea that the truth of Mani’s revelation could be confirmed through 
one’s direct perception of the cosmos. In response, Mani declares that 
he is the “witness who is entrusted with the true sign of the land of 
light.” With this declaration, we find Mani within a broader competi- 
tive Sasanian world, especially against Zoroastrian priests like Kartir, 
who similarly claimed to have a sign of heaven and hell. As Paul Dilley 
writes, “For all the shared motifs in their description of post-mortem 
fate, and in particular the ascent to the land of light, what is most inter- 
esting is the manner in which they [Mani and Kartir] frame their visions: 
Both sages request a sign, in order to gain confidence, and are granted a 
revelation of heaven and hell; at the conclusion of this, they affirm that 
heaven and hell exist, and that those who follow their law or rituals will 
attain to the former.” 138 If Dilley is correct that various individuals like 
Mani and Kartir appealed to visions of heaven and hell to shore up their 
own legitimacy within a competitive Sasanian court culture, it stands to 
reason that the Sasanian nobleman here too would have been familiar — 
and perhaps wary — of Mani’s own declaration to be the “witness” who 
had been entrusted with the “true sign” of the Land of Light. 


"37 Daniel T. Potts, “ARABIA ii. The Sasanians and Arabia,” EI, online edition, available 
at www. iranicaonline.org/articles/arabia-ii-sasanians-and-arabia; idem, “The Sasanian 
Relationship with South Arabia: Literary, Epigraphic and Oral Historical Perspec- 
tives,” SI 37 (2008): 197-213; D.T. Potts and J. Cribb, “Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian 
Coins from Eastern Arabia,” IA 30 (1995): 123-139. 

138 Dilley, “Hell Exists,” 223. 
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Finally, let us turn to Mani’s parable about why God chooses to 
send apostles at all. Here, Mani makes an example of a “great king” 
(Ñoynac NPpo) who wants to gather an armed force. To do so, he com- 
mands a “single man” who will command ten, and these ten in turn will 
command a hundred, and then these hundred will command up to ten 
thousand men. Therefore, the king does not gather an army himself, 
but through the “great ones of his palace and his clerks” (errÑÑnac 
MneqnadraTION MANeqnæœTapioc). Likewise, when God wants to send 
a law (Nomoc) to the world, he commands an angel to choose a per- 
son “more righteous” than everyone else — an apostle - who will dis- 
pense the law to tens, who will then reach hundreds, and then tens of 
thousands. 

The Manichaean teachers’ immediate frame of reference for a “great 
king” and “the great ones of his palace and his clerks” would have been 
the Sasanian imperial bureaucracy.™? As such, the Sasanian emperor 
Narseh I’s inscriptions at Paikuli richly materialize Mani’s parable. 
Narseh I, who was at this point the king of Armenia, and Bahram III, 
the king of Sakastan and son of the former emperor Bahram II, were 
quarreling over who would be the next shabanshah. They both wielded 
armies of their own, but after the enthusiasm for Bahram HPs rule 
dissolved, Bahram III “yielded” and Narseh I ascended to the throne. 
Narseh I erected a monument at Paikuli to commemorate his ascension. 
For our purposes, the Paikuli inscription helps us contextualize Mani’s 
example of a “great king” by linking together Sasanian aristocracy with 
its military organization. In one section of the inscription, for example, 
Narseh I lists out the “great ones of his palace” who had greeted him at 
Paikuli. He writes, 


[And when] I arrived [in] Asdrestan at this place where this monument has been 
made, Sabuhr the hargbed, and Péréz the Prince, and Narseh the Prince, son of 
Sasan, and Pabag the bidaxš, and ArdaxSer the hazarbed, and ArdaxSer Surén, and 
Ohrmazd Waraz, [and Warhandad? Lord of Undigan,] and Kirdér the mowbed 
of Ohrmazd, and [...]z-narseh Karen, and [...] the first(?) [of the...?], and Raxš 
the spahbad, and Ardaxšer TahmSabihr, [..., and ...] Secretary of Finance, and 
Zoygird the Cup-bearer, [and] likewise the princes and grandees and nobles and 
householders and satraps and accountants (and) storekeepers and the remaining 


139 The stories of Alexander the Great’s conquests may also be hovering behind Sasanian 
conceptions of Empire as well. I thank Reyhan Durmaz for this insight. See Richard 
Stoneman, “Persian Aspects of the Roman Tradition,” in The Alexander Romance in 
Persia and the East (ed. R. Stoneman, K. Erickson, and I. Netton; Groningen: Barkhuis 
Publishing, 2012), 3-18. 
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Persians and Parthians who were in Asorestan [and Xiizesta?]n and Garamaea 
and Syarzir, all together they came to Xayan 1 Nikatra to meet me. And here 
they came into my presence where this monument has been made."*° 


Presumably only the names of those who greeted Narseh I are men- 
tioned here. We might also guess that Bahram III had an equally robust 
bureaucratic system in place. Most important for our purposes are the 
military offices of the hargbed, hazarbed, and spahbed. Unfortunately, 
due to the nature of the extant evidence, it is difficult to know the exact 
responsibilities of each office or even whether the Paikuli inscription 
represents a permanent form of late third-century Sasanian bureau- 
cracy. Furthermore, given the compressive literary nature of parables, 
we should not expect to find exact correspondences between the offices 
mentioned in the inscription and in Mani’s parable. Nevertheless, 
the inscription does help us situate our kephalaion within Sasanian 
Mesopotamia. 

With the exception of Narseh I himself, the hargbed Sabuhr is per- 
haps the most celebrated person in this inscription.'+* According to 
Chaumont, the title itself probably means something like a “fortress 
commander,” though this “commander’s” responsibilities seem to have 
gone beyond that during the Sasanian period.'** Narseh I depicts the 
hargbed as his loyal follower and may have entrusted him with the secu- 
rity of Mesopotamia as a whole.*43 The hargbed also had the power to 
delegate military responsibilities. According to the inscription, he com- 
manded Warhandad, the Lord of Undigan, to defend Mesopotamia at 
the border of Khuzistan, i.e., the land of Ozeos mentioned in K 342. 
Perhaps we would not be too far off, then, to identify the “single per- 
son” who liaisons between the “great king” and the troops in K 342 
with this hargbed. 


™4° Helmut Humbach and Prods O. Skjzrvo, The Sassanian Inscription of Paikuli (Part 
3.1): Restored Text and Translation (Minich: Verlag Wiesbaden, 1983). There is ongo- 
ing work on the Paikuli inscriptions. It has so far largely confirmed the reconstruction 
by Humbach and Skjzrvo. One important difference is that it may not be the Persians 
and Parthians from Xizestan that greeted Narseh, but those from NodSirogan, which 
Cereti and Terribili identify as Adiabene. Mani had boasted about reaching Adiabene 
in K 342. See now Carlo G. Cereti and Gianfilippo Terribili, “The Middle Persian and 
Paikuli Inscriptions on the Paikuli Tower. New Blocks and Preliminary Studies,” IA 49 
(2014): 347-382, at 364. For background on Sasanian administration, see V.G. Luko- 
nin, “Political, Social and Administrative Institutions, Taxes and Trade,” 681-746. 

14! Tafazzoli, Sasanian Society, 1-17. 

14> M.L. Chaumont, “ARGBED,” EI. 

143 Skjærvø, Sassanian Inscription, 16. 
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Though not an exact parallel, our kephalaion then seems to refer to 
the office of the hazarbed, literally the “Chief of a Thousand,” since 
it mentions the organization and deployment of military troops in the 
thousands. The first extant reference to the office of a hazarbed is from 
Shapur I’s res gestae, which we discussed above, though it might have 
had earlier precedents.'** The responsibilities of this office must have 
changed throughout the Sasanian period, ranging from direct responsi- 
bility over the king’s personal safety to direct, albeit temporary, control 
over armies.**5 In the Paikuli inscription, the hazarbed asks Narseh I 
directly for horses and men, presumably to defend Mesopotamia against 
military encroachment by the king of Meshan, who had allied himself 
with Bahram III. This points to the close relationship between the shah 
and the hazarbed, especially in military matters. Ultimately, it seems 
likely that in the late third century, the bazarbed was similar in rank or 
just below the hargbed.'*° 

As for the military general, i.e., the spahbed, prior to the sixth cen- 
tury, when direct military rule was split into four armies, the spahbed 
mentioned in both Shapur I’s res gestae and Narseh’s inscription was 
responsible for the entire Sasanian army.™* Curiously, while in one 
place in the Paikuli inscription, he is mentioned right after the hazarbed, 
in another, he is mentioned much later, even after Kartir the priest. This 
suggests that while the spabbed was important for the actual manage- 
ment of the military and instrumental for winning battles, the office 
itself was not as celebrated as the hargbed and the hazdrbed. If so, this 
is further evidence for the top-down chain of command that the early 
Sasanian shahs exercised. 

Finally, the Paikuli monument is studded with mentions of letters 
being sent from one party to another. These were presumably written 
by scribes, the dibīr.™4ë Such scribes were pivotal for the smooth transla- 
tion of direct orders from emperor to the arteries and nodes of power 


144 M. Rahim Shayegan, “HAZARBED,” EI. 

145 For an account of a fifth-century hazarbed, see Parvaneh Pourshariati, Decline and Fall 
of the Sasanian Empire: The Sasanian-Parthian Confederacy and the Arab Conquest of 
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that spread throughout the entire Sasanian bureaucracy. Indeed, Mani 
may be referring to such scribes in his mention of the king’s “clerks” 
(MNNEGNDTapioc). 

The Paikuli inscription richly demonstrates the embeddedness of the 
Manichaean teachers within an expanding Sasanian Empire. Mani’s par- 
able of the prophets presents what we might call a “minority” experience 
of the Sasanian military machinery, a view from below observing the vast 
movement of troops and bureaucrats from one edge of the empire to the 
other; Narseh I moves south from Armenia and Bahram III westward 
from Kushan, each sending out letters to local authorities to come to 
their aid as they march toward the prize, Mesopotamia. Our kephalaion 
speaks from this context by imagining a conversation between one such 
imperial agent, a “great man” who grasps the boundaries of the empire 
only through the back-and-forth movement of troops and peoples, and 
Mani, the great itinerant prophet himself, who had gone not only to 
the very boundaries of the empire himself but also beyond them to the 
Land of Light. In this way, the comparisons between God and the Shah, 
between Iranshahr and the Land of Light, direct our attention beyond 
the formal literary boundaries of the text into the “real” Sasanian world. 
Their rhetorical strength hinges precisely on what the author imagines 
is a Sasanian nobleman’s experience of this Sasanian world, whether by 
tapping into a spatial sense of the empire or by assuming his experience 
within its military bureaucracy. Ultimately, this parable aims to render 
Manichaeism legible to the Sasanians by cracking open Manichaean/ 
Sasanian binary to reveal the contiguity of the empire and the local com- 
munities that inhabit it. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, I have sought to show how Manichaean prophetology 
functioned rhetorically within their specific historical and cultural con- 
texts. As I have stressed throughout, Manichaeans discussed prophet- 
hood through and within specific agendas to negotiate their embedded 
locations among Jewish rabbis, Syriac Christians, and the Sasanian elite. 
Methodologically, I have suggested that there is much to be gained by 
looking at each kephalaion as a literary-rhetorical unit rather than as 
textualizations of already-existing doctrine. In fact, it is precisely the 
differences in each kephalaion’s construction of prophethood that best 
demonstrate prophethood as a polymorphous discourse, deployable in 
particular ways to a potentially infinite number of agendas, and utterly 
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embedded in their late third- and fourth-century Near Eastern contexts. 
Furthermore, by paying attention to the kephalaion as a basic literary 
unit, we can propose the different historical contexts that led to its emer- 
gence in the first place. 

Yet how successful were these Manichaean teachers who spoke con- 
stantly about Mani and his prophethood? One might measure their 
success by the fevered pitch of their detractors. Zoroastrian priests, 
“Orthodox” Christians, and Greek philosophers, all lampooned this 
emerging movement and its prophet. Yet the loudest people in the 
room are not necessarily the most representative. The Greek sophist 
Libanius, for example, preserves for us a single precious passage in his 
letter to Priscanius, urging him to protect the Manichaeans who “harm 
no one, but are harassed by some.”'*? When we see Manichaeism 
through Libanius’ eyes, rather than an Ephrem or an Epiphanius 
or a Kartir, we might be better positioned to hear the subtler ways 
that Roman Near Eastern “Christians” responded to those claims of 
prophethood voiced loudly by Manichaean missionaries. In the follow- 
ing chapter, we will turn to the early fourth-century Greek novel, the 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies, to see how this emerging discourse shaped 
the ways that local Syrian “Jewish Christians” articulated their own 
understanding of prophethood, albeit this time, through the person of 
the True Prophet Jesus. 


149 See Samuel N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and Medieval China: 
A Historical Survey (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 199), 105. 
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Embryology and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
as Counter-Manichaean Prophetology 


As we have seen, the discourse of prophethood helped Manichaeans make 
sense not only of Mani’s place within a line of ancestral prophets but 
also how they themselves fit in a wider milieu populated by Jews, Syriac 
Christians, and the Sasanian elite. We might imagine such Manichaeans 
making their way from city to city, community to community, proclaim- 
ing the prophethood and gospel of Mani. To be sure, most ignored them, 
while others vigorously declared them as followers of a false prophet, 
a madman. Yet in between these two extremes must have existed more 
oblique responses to the Manichaeans, responses now long forgotten, 
unrecorded, or suppressed. Indeed, if we are to reimagine the broader 
effects of the Manichaean mission in the Roman Near East beyond its 
mere diffusion and, one assumes, inevitable dissipation, we might begin 
by trying to understand how their message raised new questions for the 
diverse range of Christians inhabiting the Syro-Mesopotamian border- 
lands, questions that called for new answers. Indeed, one wonders how 
they might have intensified the very question of prophethood for some 
late antique Syrian Christians, challenging them to articulate their own 
theories of prophethood through their own idioms. 

In this chapter, I look to the other side of this prophetological dis- 
course by turning to the Ps.-Clementine Homilies, an early fourth- 
century Greek novel written by a “Jewish Christian” living in Syria, 
perhaps near Antioch." This novel narrates Clement of Rome’s journeys 


1 On the provenance of the Homilies, see Jan M. Bremmer, “Pseudo-Clementines: Text, 
Dates, Places, Authors and Magic,” in The Pseudo-Clementines (ed. J.M. Bremmer; Leu- 
ven: Peeters, 2010), 6-9. 
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with the Apostle Peter as they hopped along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean in pursuit of the arch-heretic, Simon Magus. Along the 
way, they engage in extended debates with Simon Magus, discover 
Clement’s long-lost family, learn more about the nature of the True 
Prophet Jesus, and eventually foil Simon Magus’ plans in a showdown 
that involves magical face-switching. Though there is much to discuss 
in this rich narrative, we will focus on two intertwined aspects here: 
its unique system of embryological prophetology and its critique of the 
Apostle Paul. I ultimately argue that in attacking the Apostle Paul, the 
Homilies also critiques Manichaean claims that the Apostle Mani was a 
prophet, a second “Apostle of Jesus Christ.”* 

To make this argument, I first demonstrate how deeply wedded the 
discourses of prophetology and embryology are in the Homilies. As we 
will see, the Homilies characterizes oracular utterances as the offspring of 
masculine and feminine seminal fluids, whether of the masculine noetic 
sperm of the True Prophet Jesus or commingled with the feminine car- 
nal sperm of the false prophetess. It further draws upon contemporary 
theories of reproduction in its discussion on how the True Prophet Jesus 
is a “son” of God, how he changes his “forms,” and why his revelatory 
utterances, as pure noetic semen, are trustworthy and true, whereas the 
words of his female counterpart, the false prophetess, are only sometimes 
true but mostly full of error.’ As we will see, the Homilies is at pains to 
show that the True Prophet Jesus was not created through sexual human 
reproduction, but “begotten of God” as an ontological extension of God 
himself, indeed even homoousios with God the Father, thereby sharing in 
the same substance.* In other words, a True Prophet can only be a True 


* For an overview of scholarship on the Pseudo-Clementines in general and the Homilies in 
particular, see F. Stanley Jones, “The Pseudo-Clementines: A History of Research (Parts 
t and 2),” in Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque inter Judaeochristiana: Collected Studies 
(Orientalia Loveniensia Analecta 203; Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 50-113, 86-92. 

> For a comprehensive overview of the “True Prophet,” see Dominique Côté “Le vrai 
Prophète et ses Incarnations dans les Homélies Pseudo-Clémentines,” in Christianisme 
des Origines: Mélanges en ’honneur du Professeur Paul-Hubert Poirier (ed. E. Crégheur, 
J.C.D. Chaves, and S. Johnston; Turnhout: Brepols, 2018), 309-337. 

4 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.7: 68ev TOAU YSAAOv Å Tot Beoŭ Súvapış Ste HAe1 To oddpaTos Thy ovotav 
eis 6 O¢Ae1 ueTaTpETeEl, Kal SuooUGIOV Ti TapoUon TPor TPOBAAAEL, icoSUvapov Sé ov. I have 
consulted the translation by Marie-Ange Calvet, Dominique Côté, Pierre Geoltrain, Alain 
Le Boulluec, Bernard Pouderon, and André Schneider in Ecrits apocryphes chrétiens II 
(ed. P. Geoltrain and J.-D. Kaestli; Paris: Gallimard, 2005), 1195-1589, and Thomas 
Smith, Peter Peterson, and J. Donaldson, “The Clementine Homilies,” in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. 17 (ed. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1870), 
1-340. 
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Prophet if he is “begotten of God” as an extension of God himself and 
not “born of a stinking drop” of semen. 

I then turn to the Homilies’ depiction of Simon Magus as a Pauline 
figure. While I agree with scholars who see Simon Magus as a literary 
type and not a coded metaphor for a real historical figure, I suggest 
that the interpretation of Simon Magus as a baggy symbol of heresies 
does not dilute the monstrosity of the Apostle Paul’s vision of the risen 
Jesus Christ. As we will see, the Homilies’ critique of Simon Magus 
as Apostle Paul falls in line with its privileging of oral-aural revela- 
tion over and against visionary forms of revelation. According to the 
Homilies, one can only know and properly understand the truth when 
one talks with the True Prophet, or those who had spoken with him. 
In fact, speech is the only way that one is “inseminated” by the pure 
spiritual words of the True Prophet Jesus. In contrast, visions of the 
risen Jesus do not guarantee that the divine figure was in fact Jesus 
since it might not have been Jesus at all, but a demon in disguise. This 
critique strikes at the very heart of the Apostle Paul’s claim to be an 
“Apostle of Jesus Christ” as it undermines his claim to have seen the 
risen Christ. 

Finally, I argue that both the Homilies’ stance that the True Prophet 
is not born through sexual reproduction and its anti-Pauline polemic 
respond to the Manichaean claims of Mani’s prophethood. To make this 
argument, we return to the Cologne Mani Codex (CMC), whose running 
title is On the Generation of His Body (mpi tijs yévvns ToU odpatos aùðToŭ). 
Among other things, it narrates how Mani was born in the same manner 
as other human beings, thereby forgetting his calling as a prophet and 
the revelatory knowledge that he once possessed. It is only following the 
vision of his Divine Twin that Mani remembers his mission. The CMC 
provides an apt counter-text against which we can situate the Homilies’ 
claim that the True Prophet cannot be born from a woman nor rely on 
visionary forms of revelation. 

We then turn to the historical Mani’s self-proclamation as the 
“Apostle of Jesus Christ” and later accounts — like the CMC itself — 
that depict Mani in a distinctly Pauline light. I argue that the Homilies’ 
portrayal of the false prophet Simon Magus as Paul participates in a 
broader Syrian discourse on prophethood, a discourse that had become 
increasingly urgent due to the proclamations of Manichaean missionar- 
ies whose prophet had portrayed himself as Paul redivivus, an “Apostle 
of Jesus Christ.” I thus aim to read the Homilies’ anti-Pauline position 
as part of its early fourth-century Syrian context and not as a holdover 
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from the earlier second- or third-century sources used in the composi- 
tion of the Homilies.’ 


SEMEN AND BLOOD: EMBRYOLOGY IN 
THE SERVICE OF PROPHETOLOGY 


The outsized importance of blood and semen in the Homilies is not as sur- 
prising as it might seem at first glance. As Giovanni Bazzana has pointed 
out, the way that the narrative depicts Peter hopping along the eastern 
Mediterranean coast may itself draw on the depictions of itinerant physi- 
cians.° Furthermore, as Annette Yoshiko Reed has argued, blood, semen, 
and water function as ways of articulating difference between Jew and 
Greek in the Homilies, thereby offering a more immanent conceptual 
vocabulary of differentiation than one of “religious” difference.” The 
Homilies discusses blood in the context of sacrifices, wars, sexual plea- 
sure, demons, impurity, and the false prophetess, who “as a female dur- 
ing her period, she is stained with blood under the pretext of sacrifices 
(kai dos Asia èv Evunviors yivopevn Tpogdoet Buo1dV aipdooetar) and pollutes 
those who touch her.” It is no accident that the Homilies describes her 
blood here as menstrual blood or that Peter describes her as “giving birth” 
(tixtn) to earthly kings.’ In keeping with the earlier works of Aristotle 
and Hippocrates, late antique physicians also saw menstrual blood as 
nutriment for the development of the fetus. This is no less the case in the 
Homilies. Curiously, though the importance of blood and semen in the 
Homilies reflects, in part, regional discourses of the same among both 


As Patricia Duncan writes, “If we are to speak of its ‘Jewish Christianity’, we should 
be clear, I think that we speak of a fourth-century novelty as much as a relic of a more 
ancient history,” in Novel Hermeneutics in the Greek Pseudo-Clementine Romance 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 177. For situating the Homilies in its fourth-century 
contexts, see Reed, Jewish-Christianity and the History of Judaism. For the analysis of 
revelation, especially in the Ps.-Clem. Recognitions, see Nicole Kelley, Knowledge and 
Religious Authority in the Pseudo-Clementines: Situating the Recognitions in Fourth 
Century Syria (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 179-212. 

Giovanni Battista Bazzana, “Healing the World: Medical and Social Practice in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Novel,” in Rediscovering the Apocryphal Continent: New 
Perspectives on Early Christian and Late Antique Apocryphal Texts and Traditions 
(ed. P. Piovanelli and T. Burke; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2015), 351-368. 

For a fuller discussion on the role of blood, see Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Parting Ways 
over Blood and Water? Beyond ‘Judaism’ and ‘Christianity’ in the Roman Near East,” in 
La croisée des Chemins revisitée: Quand l’Église et la Synagogue se sont-elles distinguées? 
(ed. S.C. Mimouni and B. Pouderon; Paris: Cerf, 2012), 227-259. 
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Palestinian rabbinic communities and Syrian Christian communities, only 
the Homilies uses embryological concepts and terms to articulate a dis- 
tinctive prophetology.*° As we will see, the false prophetess’ blood links 
her to the corporeal composition of the human body, and this corpo- 
real root subtly perverts human attempts at correct reasoning, seducing 
humans away from the proper worship of God. As a result, humans can- 
not attain truth through their own means, thus necessitating the appear- 
ance of a True Prophet, the arbiter of truth. There is comparatively less 
overt discussion regarding her seminal fluids, yet this does not detract 
from their importance in the Homilies. As we will see, the Homilies con- 
sistently describes revelatory utterances either as the offspring of the 
masculine seminal fluids of the True Prophet or arising through the illicit 
commingling of masculine and feminine seminal fluids. The Homilies thus 
articulates a theory of revelatory knowledge by leaning on embryological 
discussions regarding the nature of semen and blood. 

In the Homilies, Peter’s first lengthy discussion with Clement centers 
on the two types of prophets that God had appointed over this world and 
the next. Whereas he describes the True Prophet Jesus in an overwhelm- 
ingly masculine and paternal light, he depicts the false prophetess in con- 
spiratorial tones, a sinister queen directing this world behind the scenes 
to its destruction. Yet, despite her evil nature, according to Peter, God 
appointed her to rule over this present cosmos because she resembles 
the cosmos in her ability to produce offspring. Her body and the body 
of the cosmos are sites of generation and coming-into-being. Peter says, 
“She, as a female rules the present world as one similar to it (a> sia 
ópoiou), was entrusted to be the first prophetess, announcing prophecy 
to all those born of women (èv yevyntois yuvarkdév).”** Elsewhere, Peter 
says, “For the present world is female, as a mother bearing souls of her 
children (ó tapav Kdopos BAUS éoTIV, ós ETN Tékvæv TikTeov wuxXds), but 
the world to come is male, as a father receiving his children from their 
mother.” ** Again, Peter says, “The cosmos is an instrument created art- 
fully, the female eternally [as an eon] bears righteous ‘eonic’ sons for the 
sake of the masculine eon to come (iva 16 éooudven Appevi aiwviws À PAs 


1° Charlotte Elisheva Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity: Rabbinic and Christian Reconstruc- 
tions of Biblical Gender (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 160-209; idem, 
“The Didascalia Apostolorum: A Mishnah for the Disciples of Jesus,” JECS 9.4 (2001): 
483-509; Gynn Kessler, Conceiving Israel: The Fetus in Rabbinic Narratives (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009). 

Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.22. 

1> Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.15. 
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tiktn Sixaious aiwvious viows).”'> Such statements make it clear that the 
female prophetess and the present cosmos share a critical role. They bear 
sons for the masculine True Prophet and his eternal cosmos to come. "4 

Given that the Homilies’ male gaze sees the prophetess and the cos- 
mos as sites of generation, it is not surprising that Peter would mention 
both her blood and her seminal fluids in his initial discussion on the two 
prophets. He introduces these prophets by saying, 


Therefore, there are two classes of prophets for us. One is male. Let it be speci- 
fied that the first, which is male, is ranked second according to the order of pro- 
gression, and the second, who is female, has been appointed to come first in the 
advent of pairs. The second, who is among those born of women and who, as a 
female offers promises to this present world, wishes to be believed as a male (f pév 
ouv èv yevyntois yuvaikOv ovoa, ws OrAeia Tot viv kóopou èmayysAopévn, KPOEVIKT 
giva tioTevecbon GéAe1). By stealing the semen of the male and covering over them 
with her semen of the flesh, she bears offspring, that is, spoken words, as if 
wholly her own (816 KAgtrtouca Tà Tot &poevos oTrepHaTa Kai Tois iSio1s Tis capkòs 
ottépuaow étioKéTrouoa Òs SAa iia ouveKpepEl TÈ YEVVŮATA, TOUTÉOTIV T PTYATAa). 
And she promises to give earthly riches freely, for she desires to exchange the 
slow for the swift, the lesser for the greater.*> 


Though the true male prophet ranks above the female, the false female 
prophetess precedes his coming. The false prophetess exploits this situa- 
tion by dressing up her own oracular utterances as if they were the words 
of the true male prophet. To do so, she steals and “covers over” the mas- 
culine seed of the True Prophet, which is spiritual in nature, with her own 
“seeds of the flesh.” This commingling of male and female seminal fluids 
results in the birth of seductive oracular utterances, which she passes off 
as her own. She seduces unsuspecting people through such utterances, 
and by accepting her gift of temporary earthly riches, they “marry” her 
and this present world, thereby losing their status as brides of the True 
Prophet and hope for eternal life. 

Strecker notes that the “impact” of Gnosticism on the passage above 
is obvious.'° He finds in it the dim outline of the Gnostic concept of a 


13 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 19.23. 

“ Intriguingly, the early Neoplatonist Porphyry also compared cosmogony to a human 
womb. The overlap in time and place may call for further attention, especially in light 
of the increased role that the Neoplatonists saw for the role of the mother in the process 
of reproduction. See James Wilberding, Forms, Souls, and Embryos: Neoplatonists on 
Human Reproduction (New York: Routledge, 2017), 33-57. 

15 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.23. 

Georg Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen (Berlin: Akademie, 

1981), 158. 
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masculine, divine seed stuck in matter and in need of redemption. He 
does admit, however, that this “gnostic cosmology” does not match our 
passage exactly. A more suitable context for explaining the embryologi- 
cal elements of this passage can be found in roughly contemporaneous 
discourses regarding the existence and function of male and female semi- 
nal fluids. For example, the passage above assumes that female semi- 
nal fluid existed when, in fact, late antique intellectuals were divided 
on this very issue. Aristotelians, for example, claimed that women do 
not secrete seminal fluids while physicians like Galen defended its exis- 
tence.'? More intriguingly, the passage assumes that both the male and 
female seminal fluids contribute to the generation of offspring, in this 
case, “spoken oracular utterances.” This interpretation is supported by 
the verb “bearing forth together” — ouvexgépe: — which suggests that both 
male and female semen contribute to the act of generation. Furthermore, 
the false prophetess wants to portray her “offspring” — the “spoken 
words” — as “wholly her own,” which implies that in actuality, they 
were the product of both male and female seminal fluids. This resonates 
with roughly contemporaneous debates regarding the function of these 
seminal fluids, exemplified best by Galen’s position that both male and 
female semen, as well as the female’s menstrual blood, contributed to 
the actual production of offspring.'*® By positing a two-seed theory of 
reproduction, Galen is able to render a plausible account for why chil- 
dren resemble their parents in some ways and not others. Galen’s posi- 
tion opposed Aristotelian embryology, which claimed that only the male 
seed provided the necessary movements to provoke the generation of a 
fetus, after which the material body of the male semen would dissipate. 
Similarly, the Homilies uses this idea of resemblance-through-sperm to 
show why the false words of the female prophetess — her “offspring” — 
are sometimes true and sometimes false. While her own seeds are entirely 
false, its resemblance to truth is due to the strength of the masculine 
noetic sperm that she steals from the True Prophet. Nevertheless, this 
is not an exact parallel, in so far as Galen argues that it is the female’s 
menstrual blood, and not her semen, that is responsible for the produc- 
tion of flesh itself. "° 


17 See especially Wilberding, Forms, Souls, and Embryos, 14. For a recent challenge to this 
“well-worn narrative,” see Sophia M. Connell, Aristotle on Female Animals: A Study of 
the Generation of Animals (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 93-120. 
For an overview of Galen’s thoughts on sperm, see Phillip de Lacy, Galen: On Semen: 
Edition, Translation and Commentary (Berlin: Akademie, 1992), 47-51. 

1 On Semen, 1.16.33-35. 
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Unlike Galen, however, the Homilies contends that the intermingling 
of the male and female seminal fluids has deep epistemological and sote- 
riological consequences. Their union produces utterances that illicitly 
impregnate the souls of human beings, ultimately leading the person to 
damnation. This is why the Homilies is peculiarly concerned with mak- 
ing sure that others do not even hear blasphemous words.*° The person 
who hears the utterances of the false prophetess is thereby “inseminated 
by a different word (6 tap’ étépou otrapeis Ady), and therefore receives 
the charge of fornication, and is cast out by the Bridegroom from his 
kingdom.”*’ By daring to hear these illegitimate utterances, the spiritu- 
ally adulterous person imitates the false prophetess, who “dares not 
only to say but even to hear that many gods exist (troAAoUs pévTor BeoUs 
Aéyeiv Kal &kovew ov póvov ToAu@oa). As will become clear in the 
following section, one should only attend to the words of the True 
Prophet, or to put it in the Homilies’ terms, one should only become 
pregnant through the words (=pure spiritual masculine semen) of the 
True Prophet. 

Peter’s denunciation of the false prophetess’ seminally commingled 
utterances in the Homilies doubles back on the revelatory and epistemo- 
logical deficiency of oracular sites, which he attacks as woefully ambigu- 
ous and whose words ultimately lead to damnation. Indeed, one might 
discern the figure of the famous Oracle at Delphi, celebrated both for her 
divine wisdom and cryptic words, behind his description of the “utter- 
ances” of the false prophetess. He says, “As for those who desire to learn 
truth from her, she counsels one thing and its opposite, and proposes 
many different services, so that they are left always seeking and never 
finding, even up to the point of death... By prophesying deceit and ambi- 
guities and obliquities, she deceives those who believe her.”*> Elsewhere, 
Peter contrasts the prophetic utterances of the false prophetess, who 
“speaks the first things last, the last first, the past as future, and future 
as already past, and without sequence, or things plagiarized from oth- 
ers and altered, some lessened, unformed, foolish, ambiguous, oblique, 
obscure, proclaiming all unconscientiousness,”** with the words of the 
True Prophet, whose utterances “need no one else to be understood, 
since he not prophesy darkly or ambiguously, so that one would need 
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another prophet to understand his words, but he prophesies explicitly 
and simply.”*> 

We have so far discussed how the female prophetess produces “words” 
through the illicit commingling of seminal fluids. Let us now turn to exam- 
ine the masculine seeds of the True Prophet. There is less explicit theoriza- 
tion of the masculine semen. Nevertheless, like the female seminal fluids, 
the masculine semen produces or is identical to the “words” spoken by 
the True Prophet. As Peter says, “For every person is a bride. Whenever 
they are inseminated by the true white word of the True Prophet, their 
mind is enlightened (vipgn yap éotw ó THs &vOpwrros, STdTAV Tow dANBotis 
TpophTou AUK Adyar GAnNGeias otreipdyevos gati~nta tov votv).”*° It is no 
accident that Peter couples the “white” word of the Prophet with the par- 
ticiple for “insemination.” He conceptualizes the True Prophet’s Jogos as 
“white” semen that impregnates the mind of a person. 

Peter invokes similar terminology in a later discussion on the charac- 
teristics of a “chaste woman.” He describes her as one “adorns herself 
for the Son of God as a bridegroom (ñ cagpav yuvi ós vuppiw TH vig Tot 
Got Koousita),”~” and as a result, “She is white, whenever her mind is 
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enlightened (Aeuxi) 8¢ tuyxave1, Stav TSS ppévas À AeAuTrPULEVN).”** These 
passages demonstrate the intermingling of prophethood and embryology: 
“words,” whether utterances or logoi, are produced by masculine and/or 
feminine seminal fluids. We will build on this concern with the “white- 
ness” of masculine semen when we discuss the role of “red blood” below. 

Whereas the Homilies aligns seminal fluids, both male and female, 
rather narrowly with the production of words, it has a wildly expan- 
sive view of blood. It connects blood with menstrual impurity, sacrifices, 
demons, and the present cosmos itself. The Homilies also appropriates 
conceptions of menstrual blood as fetal nutriment, as well as proximate 
discussions relating to sexual pleasure, to fashion a unique account of 
human composition and epistemology. Whereas the menstrual blood 
from the false prophetess nourishes the fleshy aspects of the human 
body, the pneuma responsible for thought and reasoning derives from 
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the seminal logos of the True Prophet. These two “roots” oppose one 
another within each human being, so that humans are not capable of 
sound reasoning and attaining truth. To explore this in full, let us return 
to the Homilies’ discourse regarding the interaction between menstrual 
blood and the True Prophet’s semen. In Hom. 3.27, Peter concludes his 
private discourse with Clement by saying, 


What more needs to be said? The male is wholly truth, and the female wholly 
error. But he who is born from both male and female at times lies, and at other 
times, tells the truth. For by surrounding the white sperm of the male with her 
own blood, like a red fire, she braces the weakness of her bones through foreign 
supports (ñ yap Bhesa idiw aipati orep épuOpd trupi trepiPdAAoUCA TO TOU apoevos 
AeuKOV oTrépua, GAAoTpioIs épsiouaciv doTéwV TO cobEvés AUTis CUVioT now), and by 
taking pleasure in the temporary bloom of flesh (T tis capKds TeooKaipe öv8sı 
tépTrouca) and sapping the strength of reasoning (tot Aoyioyot Thv ioxùv) through 
ephemeral pleasures, she leads many into adultery, and thus deprives them of the 
beautiful bridegroom to come. 


This passage converts the act of coitus into a prophetological idiom. 
Peter roots humankind’s ability to tell the truth and to lie in its dual heri- 
tage, a topic that he will explain in depth only in the last chapter of the 
Homilies. He states that the false prophetess saps the “strength of reason- 
ing” from humankind through sexual pleasure. Humans are therefore 
hardwired to be incapable of ascertaining truth on their own. 

In keeping with the Homilies’ focus on embryology as a mode of artic- 
ulating epistemology, this passage employs terms and concepts sourced 
from ambient embryological discourses. First, the “whiteness” of the male 
sperm is contrasted with the “red fire” of the female blood. Given the 
density of embryological language, we might be justified in reading these 
chromatic descriptions of reproductive fluids as evoking embryological 
tropes regarding the production of blood and semen. As we have already 
seen, the Homilies marks the True Prophet’s Jogos as semen by drawing 
attention to its whiteness. This may draw from parallel discussions where 
the whiteness of male sperm, at least according to Aristotle, results from a 
concentration of pneuma, an ether-like substance akin to the substance of 
the stars,*? which is compounded with water to form a frothy substance.?° 
Indeed, for Aristotle, semen is “white in all cases” (kai yap AeuKdv éoT1 TO 
oméppa travtov).?* Galen, for his part, seems to agree with Aristotle that 
the whiteness of masculine sperm is due to the concentration of “vital 


*2 De Generatione Animalium 73741. 
5° De Generatione Animalium 736a1-3, 13. 
3! De Generatione Animalium 736ato. 
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pneuma” (tot tveuyatos tot Zwtikot),>* which is crucial for its role as 
the substance from which arteries, veins, and nerves are created.>> From 
Galen’s perspective, then, the “whiteness” of semen is not a cosmetic acci- 
dent, but diagnostic of the potency of masculine semen. 

Second, the blood of the female prophetess swallows up the white 
sperm of the true prophet, through which the prophetess supports 
(ouviotnoww) the “weakness of her bones.”>+ Apparently, the false proph- 
et’s skeletal frame requires “foreign” contributions — presumably the male 
semen — in order to support her skeletal frame. The mechanics of this are 
far from clear, though it strongly resonates with Aristotelian claims that 
the process of ossification requires the heat emitted by semen to cook, 
harden, and dry the corporeal materials needed for creating bones.’5 
Galen, for his part, accepts Aristotle’s argument that bones are “cooked,” 
but develops it in his own way. First, he argues that Aristotle’s broader 
claim that women are constitutionally colder and wetter than men means 
that their seminal fluids are too cold and wet to activate their generative 
potential.3° This necessitates contact with masculine semen, which, as it is 
hotter and drier than its feminine counterpart, imparts the heat necessary 
to activate the generative powers of the female seminal fluids.*” Together, 
both the feminine and masculine semen turn into veins, nerves, and arter- 
ies of the fetus. Nature then sucks out the “thicker” and “more earthy” 
and “less ductile” parts of semen’? and cooks this seminal detritus with 
internal heat until it hardens, thus “setting” the bones.*? Therefore, both 
Aristotle and Galen seem to posit that masculine semen — more specifically, 
the heat emitted from the masculine semen, which is filled with hot white 
pneuma — is required for bones to set. The Homilies seems to draw on 
such discussions in its claim that the masculine semen somehow “braces” 
the bones of the false prophetess, despite the fact that it would have been 
more appropriate to signal the “white fire” of the masculine semen rather 


3> On Semen 1.5.18. 

> On Semen 1.5.4, 12-17. 

34 Peck notes that the verb Zuviotéven, Zuviotacbar has a technical valence in Aristotle’s 
corpus. He writes that it refers to the “beginning of the process” of generation and that 
it “denotes the first impact of Form upon Matter, the first step in the process of actual- 
izing the potentiality of Matter.” See A.L. Peck (trans.), Aristotle: Generation of Animals 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943), lxi-Ixii. 
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37 On Semen 2.4.31. 
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than the “red fire” of the false prophetess’ menstrual blood. Nevertheless, 
we should not expect identical parallels, in so far as the Homilies does 
not demonstrate deep knowledge of Galenic embryology or physiognomy. 
Ultimately, the passage above resonates with Aristotelian ideas regarding 
the structural inferiority of the woman’s body in comparison with the 
man’s body and, in keeping with Galen, suggests that the female corporeal 
structure requires the energizing power of masculine semen to actualize 
the material potential of her bones. 

Finally, the passage describes the false prophetess as taking pleasure in 
the “temporary bloom of flesh” and “secretly sapping the strength of rea- 
soning.”+° Physicians and philosophers too discussed sexual pleasure as 
part of their broader embryological conversations on the character and 
purpose of semen. Hippocrates argued that women have less intense and 
a more prolonged experience of pleasure since they discharge their semen 
slower than men.*' Aristotle too states that the extreme pleasure that 
arises through sexual intercourse is a result of its “strong movements.” 4? 
According to Aristotle, however, men differ from women in the cause of 
their pleasure. For men, pleasure comes most powerfully from the expul- 
sion of concentrated pneuma in their semen, which women cannot have 
because they do not secrete semen.*? Furthermore, these thinkers agree 
that the act of coitus leaves the human body debilitated. Hippocrates 
writes, for example, that semen is in fact the most potent distillation of 
the fluids secreted by each member of the body, citing as proof that “The 
discharge of such a small quantity (of semen) in intercourse makes us 
weak.”+4 Galen also states, “So it is not at all surprising that those who 
are less moderate sexually turn out to be weaker, since the whole body 
loses the purest part of both substances; and there is besides an accession 
of pleasure, which by itself is enough to dissolve the vital tone, so that 
before now some persons have died from excess of pleasure.” 45 He notes 
with displeasure that “they,” presumably Aristotelians, always ask why 
“sexual intercourse is especially debilitating,” and states that they cannot 
know the real answer since they are ignorant of the first principles. 


4° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.27. 

4* See Iain M. Lonie, The Hippocratic Treatises “On Generation,” “On the Nature of the 
Child,” “Diseases IV”: A Commentary (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981), 119-121. 

+ De Generatione Animalium 723b3 4-35. 

43 De Generatione Animalium 728a10-18. On women’s sexual pleasure, see De Genera- 
tione Animalium 727b7-12. 

44 On Generation 1.1. 

45 On Semen 1.16.31. 
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As we had already seen with the case of semen, the Homilies uses 
embryological concepts as a way of articulating concepts related to epis- 
temological certainty. It is no less the case in the passage above, where 
Peter argues that the female prophetess dilutes and saps the epistemo- 
logical potency of the masculine sperm by offering in its stead temporary 
carnal pleasures. As a result, “He who is born from both male and female 
at times lies, and at other times, tells the truth.”*° It follows that humans 
cannot discern truth on their own accord due to their mixed composi- 
tion. Peter later expands on the epistemological consequences of human- 
kind’s unique composition. Peter says, 


He [God] created humans with free-will and capable of inclining toward what- 
ever deeds they wish. And his body consists of three parts (koi Td pév cSpa aùToŭ 
oTi Tpiuepés) because it has its origin from the female, namely, lust, anger, and 
grief, and those things that follow from these three. But the spirit (which does 
not have three sources of origination, but merely consists of three parts) has 
its origin in the male and is capable of reasoning, knowledge, and fear, and 
those things that follow these three. Each of these triads has one root, so that 
a human is a compound of two mixtures, the female and the male (éxatépa 8é 
TOV TpidSav uiav exer Thy pilav, as eivai Tov AvOpwtrov èk pupapatov úo, OnAcias 
te kal &ppevos). Therefore, two paths have been laid out before him — one law- 
ful and the other unlawful, and two kingdoms have been ordained, one called 
the kingdom of heaven and the other the kingdom of those who currently rule 
over the earth.*7 


According to Peter, humankind’s unique ability to exercise free-will 
results from their particular corporeal and pneumatic composition.** 
From the female, they receive their corporeal frame, as well as those emo- 
tions associated with carnality, “lust (émiéupiav), anger, and grief.” From 
the male, they receive their spirit, which furnishes humans with reason- 
ing (Aoyiopot), knowledge, and “fear.” This means, surprisingly enough, 
that humans possess free-will by virtue of their nature as “two rooted” 
creatures. This exposition on human composition in turn helps us under- 
stand what he meant when he said that “pleasure” saps the “strength of 
reasoning (tot Aoyiopot Thv ioytv).” Again, the female root, which binds 
the human body to the blood and semen of the false prophetess, infects 
and saps the ability of the masculine spirit within each person to reason 
properly. Whereas the ancient physicians depicted seminal ejaculation 
as an act that enervates the entire body, the Homilies states that “taking 


4° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.27. 
47 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.2. 
48 Strecker, Judenchristentum, 161-162. 
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pleasure in the temporary bloom of flesh” enervates humanity’s ability 
to reason properly. 


EXPLAINING JESUS: THE FORMS OF ADAM- 
JESUS AND HIS ETERNAL REST IN HOM. 3.20 


One of the payoffs for our extended discussion on embryology and prophe- 
tology lies in a better reading Hom. 3.20. Scholars of Manichaeism, early 
Islam, and “Gnosticism” are drawn to this passage’s striking description of 
a True Prophet “impregnated by the hands of God” who “changes his form 
together with his names.”*? They have tended to associate these striking 
ideas with “Jewish Christian” or “Gnostic” strands of thought by drawing 
on perceived similarities across these corpora.*° Be that as it may, we may 
have been too quick to assume we know what this rather cryptic passage 
means within the context of the Homilies itself. In that vein, I argue that 
this passage does not necessarily refer to a “Jewish Christian” or “Gnostic” 
idea of prophethood beyond the text but alludes to discussions regarding 
the True Prophet’s unique status as the Son of God found later in the Ps.- 
Clementine Homilies. Thus, the key to interpreting this passage lies in con- 
textualizing it with other passages from the Homilies. 
Let us first turn to the passage itself. Here, Peter says, 


Allow me to return to the initial discourse on truth. If someone does not allow 
the man who had been impregnated (xvogopnfévt1) through the hands of God to 
have the holy spirit of Christ, how would he not be guilty of the greatest impiety 
if he allows another one born from a stinking drop (étépe Tivi èk pucapas oTaydvos 
yeyevnyéven) to have it? But he would act most piously should he say that he [Adam] 
alone has the holy spirit of Christ, who from the beginning of this eon, changing 
his forms together with his names, traversed the [present] eon until he reached his 
own times, and having been anointed by the mercy of God for his toils, he entered 
into eternal rest (tà St péyiota evoePei, Edy éTép% LEV UT] SÕ Exel, éxeivov SE yóvov zxeIw 
AeyT) 6s åm’ &px fis aiddvos Gua Tois Svdpaoi popgds &AAdoow Tov aidva TpéxEl HExpIS STE 


car 


iSiov xpdveov TUXAV, S1& TOUS KapdTOUS Heol Ader xpIo Bets, eis del Ee THY dvdtravoww).>* 


4 See, e.g., Luigi Cirillo, “From Elchasaite Christology to the Apostle of Light: Some 
Remarks about the Manichaean Doctrine of the Revelation” in I] Manicheismo: Nuove 
Prospettive Della Richerca (ed. A. van Tongerloo and L. Cirillo; Turnhout: Brepols, 
2005), 47-543 Patricia Crone, The Nativist Prophets of Early Islamic Iran: Rural Revolt 
and Local Zoroastrianism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 279-301; 
idem, “Jewish Christianity and the Qur’an (Part One),” JNES 74.2 (2015): 225-253, at 
237-243; idem, “Jewish Christianity and the Qur’an (Part Two),” JNES 75.1 (2016): 
I-21, at 14-16. 

5° For a survey on the topic, see Côté “Le vrai Prophète.” 

5 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.20. 
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What does it mean that the True Prophet is one “impregnated by the 
hands of God,” in contrast to one who was born froma “stinking drop,” 
and how does this relate to his “changing forms?” The Homilies is quite 
clear that the one “impregnated by the hands of God” is none other 
than Adam, the first man.5* Therefore, according to this passage, Jesus 
is Adam, just in a different form and with a different name. In fact, the 
Homilies uses the phrase “one impregnated by the hands of God” and 
contrasts it with “another born from a stinking drop” a few chapters 
earlier, where Peter says, “Since God made all things, how would one 
not err greatly if they do not allow a man who had been impregnated by 
his [God’s] hands to possess his great and holy spirit of foreknowledge, 
and yet attribute it to another born from a stinking drop?”*? There, he 
uses this locution to argue that Adam-Jesus always had the Spirit of God 
coursing within him and that this must be the case, since the alternative — 
that Adam-Jesus only sometimes had the Spirit of God — would make it 
impossible to know for certain whether he was the True Prophet or not. 
Finally, this phrase is clearly associated with the sort of prophetological- 
embryological nexus discussed above: Adam-Jesus is “impregnated 
through the hands of God.” Taken together, these passages articulate 
a rather simple concept. Adam-Jesus is the one True Prophet, who was 
begotten through divine means and not through sexual intercourse, and 
who always possesses the divine spirit of foreknowledge, the holy spirit 
of Christ. As Adam, the True Prophet traversed this eon and appeared 
to his disciples under the name of Jesus, and when he “came to his own 
times,” he was granted eternal rest. 

This does not answer, however, what “changing forms and names” 
has to do with his status as the True Prophet. Thankfully, “changing 
names” poses less of an interpretative challenge than “changing forms,” 
since we already know that Adam “changed” his name to Jesus. As for 
“changing forms,” I suggest that this description of the True Prophet 
foreshadows a discussion that he will explain only later in the Homilies, 
namely, that the True Prophet’s ability to change forms means that he is 
truly and uniquely “begotten of God,” and thus, the Son of God. This 
reading of the passage would fit securely within the third homily, which 
as we have seen is itself pregnant with embryological terminologies. 
More specifically, the Homilies is at pains to explain that the manner in 


5> Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.52 says, “For I am persuaded that Adam — the one who impregnated 
by the hands of God — was not a transgressor...” 
5 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.17. 
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which Jesus is begotten from God is in no way shape or form dependent 
on the workings of human sexual reproduction, which proceeds from a 
“stinking drop” of semen. 


Hom. 3:20: On the Transformability of the True 
Prophet and “Traversing this Eon” 


The Homilies discusses and employs “form” in many different ways. At 
times, it is narrativized. In the conclusion, for example, Simon Magus 
magically exchanges the physical form of Clement’s father Faustus for 
his own. Though Faustus’ family recoils in horror upon seeing their 
father in the form of Simon Magus, the Apostle Peter uses this to his 
own advantage and sends Faustus-Simon to Antioch, where he delivers 
a speech denouncing everything that the real Simon Magus had done. At 
other times, the Homilies discusses the mutability of form as an indica- 
tion of one’s status as an immortal being. In one instance, Peter discusses 
how demons “exploit the form (17 pope i atexptoato)” of the idols5+ and 
thereby deceive gullible worshippers into thinking that these idols are 
truly gods. This will slip into the ways that Peter critiques the Apostle 
Paul as well, since the vision of Jesus Christ that Simon Magus/Paul sees 
was not Jesus at all, but a demon “exploiting the form” of the risen Jesus. 
Likewise, angels are able to turn into (yetatpémecfa1) precious jewels, 
stones, and the like because of their “more-divine substance.”>55 God too 
is said to have the most beautiful form, complete with eyes, heart, hands, 
and other limbs, which he stamped upon the human body and soul.°° If 
someone should sin, that divine spirit leaves the body, which ultimately 
leads to death and the dissipation of the divine form on the human body 
through decomposition.5” This parallelization of divine substance and 
the mutability of form proves crucial for our understanding of the Hom. 
3.20, in so far as it already hints that the True Prophet is of “divine sub- 
stance” himself and thus capable of “changing forms.” 

We gain further insight into the nature of the True Prophet when we 
turn to the final chapter of the Homilies. In a series of densely argued 
passages, Peter gratifies his disciples by clearly expounding on the ori- 
gins of the devil. He stresses that the body of the devil emerged under 
God’s command through a combination of the four primary elements, 


54 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 9.15. 
55 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 8.12. 
5° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.7. 
57 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 16.19. 
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and in that sense, God is the creator of the devil. The devil’s evil dis- 
position, however, arose as result of its particular somatic composition 
and arrangement of these four elements. Indeed, Peter states that the 
devil could potentially become good if his composite elements were rear- 
ranged! Therefore, though God is the source of all substances, and the 
creator of all things, he was not the cause of evil itself. In contrast, as we 
will see, the True Prophet is not created from “without,” but “turned 
into” the True Prophet from “within”; whereas the devil’s evil nature 
emerges from the particular arrangement of elements, the True Prophet’s 
ever-changing form, divine prognosis, and goodness are all expressions 
of his nature as the consubstantial extension of God himself. 

Peter’s emphasis on the “external” creation of the devil through the 
arrangement of the four elements sets the stage for his explanation on 
how Jesus is begotten “internally” as the Son of God. This conversation 
begins with a question by a certain Sophonias, who argues that humans 
“beget” children who are different in disposition from them because the 
human body is subject to alteration. God, Sophonias says, is not sub- 
ject to the same sort of alterations as humans. Therefore God cannot 
beget something that is different from him in substance and disposition. 
Sophonias thus implies that God could not have produced the devil. Peter 
accepts Sophonias’ description of human changeability yet disagrees with 
his assessment of God’s mutability. He states, 


Therefore, since men do not have bodies that are capable of “turning” [from 
one substance to another], they are not “turned” (otx Zyovtes Ta odpaTa TpeTTA 
ot tpétovtai). Instead, they have a nature that allows for external alteration 
(&AAo1otic 8a) through time through the seasons. But this is not the case with God, 
for through his innate pneuma, he becomes whatever body he likes (sd yap Tot 
éuguTou trveUuaTos avTOU atropprtw Suvdyel Stroiov ðv PovAntoai, yivetar TO odpa), 
through an unexplainable power.5® 


Peter distinguishes between “turning,” where something is changed 
directly and internally from one thing to another, and alteration, where a 
body is subject to change by external conditions. Humans cannot “turn” 
from one body to another. Rather, their bodies are subject to alterations 
throughout time. In contrast, since God is capable of directly “turning” 
one thing to another, he must also be capable of changing his own body. 
Peter cites a number of passages from Scripture that describe instances 
of such “turning”: God turned Moses’ rod into a snake, the Nile into 
blood, the dust-made human into flesh, and Moses into light. Thus, Peter 


58 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.6. 
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argues, if God could turn the substance and form of such things into 
something else, then how much more must he have the power to “turn” 
himself into something else (1roAA@ obv uov ó Beds EUTOV Tpéms Eis 5 
BowAeTan Suvatatatds éotiv)!5? Strikingly, he attributes this power to the 
“innate pneuma,” which must be none other than the same innate “spirit 
of foreknowledge” that the True Prophet always possesses. 

Peter then focuses specifically on the case of divine beings, whom 
Sophonias implied are not subject to alteration. Here, Peter distinguishes 
between mortal human beings — who must grow old and eventually die 
according to their nature - and immortal beings. As in the previous 
case, Peter cites passages from Scripture that demonstrate that immortal 
beings have the power to change the substance of their bodies. Therefore, 
Peter argues, their bodies are capable of changing their essence and form. 
Again, Peter argues, if these angels are capable of transforming their own 
bodies, then how much more would God himself, who gave that power, 
have that power. It is in this context that Peter discusses the nature of the 
True Prophet. He says, 


Therefore, how much more is the power of God capable of turning the sub- 
stance of the body (tot odpatos thv otciav) into whatever he wishes, whenever he 
wishes! And he sends forth, through a present “turn,” something of the same sub- 
stance, though it is not equal in power (kai dpooUo1ov TH Trapovon TporÃ TPORAAAE!, 
icoSUvayov & ot). The one who sent forth and turned into another substance (eis 
étépav dA ovoiav) is capable to turn back to himself, but the one who is sent 
forth as a result of this turn is a child and is not capable of becoming something 
else without the consent of the one who sent forth, unless he desires it.°° 


Though the passage is a bit corrupt, the meaning is clear. The one who 
sends forth and the one who is sent forth, the begetter and the begot- 
ten, are united in substance but differing in power. The child, an obvi- 
ous reference to Jesus (=the True Prophet), is unable to change his form 
and essence without his father’s consent. The divine essence of the True 
Prophet therefore allows for “turning” since it is of the same substance 
as God, yet because he is weaker and a child, Jesus is unable to metamor- 
phize at will. Finally, as if we were not absolutely clear on the identity of 
the True Prophet, Peter says, 


But the Good One having been begotten from the “turning” of God, the most 
Beautiful (èk tis Tot G00 KaAAiotns tTponñs yevvnGeis), and not as one emerging 
accidentally through an external mixture, is truly His Son. Yet such things are 


°° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.6. 
°° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.7. 
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unwritten, and since we believe them only by conjecture, let them not be trusted 
as absolutely certain.°! 


This series of passages illustrates the True Prophet’s unique relationship 
with God as the “child” of God by drawing attention to the mutability 
of his body. As we saw, God “turns” himself into something else through 
the mysterious power of his “innate pneuma,” and it is through “this 
turning” that he “begets” the True Prophet. 

Together, these passages help us situate Peter’s claim in Hom. 3.17 that 
the True Prophet changed his forms throughout history. As it turns out, 
only divine beings can change their somatic composition and form. So, 
when Peter mentions that the True Prophet “changes forms,” he is merely 
repeating a claim found in Hom. 3.17: Jesus is not human born from a 
“stinking-drop,” but divine, begotten through a “turning” of God. 

This understanding of the True Prophet Jesus as the ontological exten- 
sion of God helps us flesh out the second part of Hom. 3.20, where Jesus, 
“from the start of the eon (am apyiis aidvos) ... traversed the eon (tov 
aidva tpéxer) until he reached his own times (iSiwv ypdveov), and having 
been anointed by the mercy of God for his toils, he possesses eternal 
rest (eis del Ee. THY avatrauvow).” While some have taken this passage as 
evidence that the True Prophet Adam-Jesus appeared to important bibli- 
cal figures throughout history, I suggest again its primary purpose is to 
express the True Prophet’s unique ontological relationship with God as 
his “begotten son.” 

To explain this passage, we again need to turn to a later episode in 
the Homilies. According to Peter in Hom. 17.9, God “sits” within the 
most superior form (ds èv xpeittovi popp TpoKabéletat), presumably a 
sphere. The six infinite spatial dimensions proceed before, behind, above, 
below, to the right, and to the left from the center, i.e., the “heart.” Not 
only do these six infinite dimensions take their start from God (å attot 
ouv åpyópevai ai éxté&oes), they also return to him, therefore finding their 
“rest” in it. Peter calls these six infinite dimensions the “mystery of the 
Hebdomad.”® As for God himself, he 


... looks upon the dimensions as equal in number on all sides and completes the 
cosmos through six temporal intervals (ioov ypovikois £E Siaothuaciv ouvTeAt Tov 
xoopov), with himself as the rest (aùtòs avatrauois dv) and possessing the image 
of the infinite future eon (tov éodpevov &treipov aidva sikóva #xoov), since he is the 
beginning and the end. 


& Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.8. 
€ Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.10. 
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In other words, the six spatial dimensions that circumscribe the eon 
are also temporal; they are “in time.” Presumably, this is in contrast to 
the “infinite future eon,” which is beyond the dimensions of space and 
time. Finally, Peter emphasizes shortly thereafter in Hom. 17.10: “He 
[God] himself is the rest of everything (ñ tæv dAwv åvárauvoıs), the one 
who grants himself as rest (yapiZeto eis &várauvow) to those who imitate 
his greatness to a small degree (tots èv pip ppouuévois ato TO piya 
attov).” By “everything” (ñ T&v dAwv dveétrauors), Peter seems to be refer- 
ring specifically to the six temporal intervals, since it is they that come to 
a “rest” at the center. 

I suggest that the one who “imitates the greatness of God to a small 
degree” and the one who is “granted rest” is none other than the True 
Prophet as described in Hom. 3.20: 1) Recall that God granted the True 
Prophet “eternal Rest” (cis dei... Thv &vdtravoiv) for his toils (81& Tous 
KapdTous), just as God grants himself as the Rest (yapiZeton eis å&v&rauow) 
for those who imitate his greatness to a small degree. 2) In Hom. 3.20, 
the True Prophet begins “from the start of the eon” (am àpxñs aidvos) 
and “traverses the eon” (tov aidva tp¢yer) until he reached his own times 
(iSiev ypdveov), whereupon he enters into “eternal rest.” While ambig- 
uous, the language of “start of the eon,” “times,” and the “rest” are 
suspiciously reminiscent of the “six temporal intervals” (ypovixois && 
Siaothyaoiv) mentioned above, each of which takes their start from God 
(àT attot otv àpxópevar) and returns to him, who is himself the “rest.” 
By this logic, the True Prophet traverses along one of the six temporal 
intervals that emerge from and return to the “heart” of the eon. If so, 
when the True Prophet “reaches his own times” in Hom. 3.20, he is in 
fact returning to the heart of the eon, which is the origin and telos of 
each temporal circuit, since God is both the “beginning and the end.” 3) 
If point two is plausible, then we are in a better position to understand 
the relationship between the True Prophet’s “toils” (tots xapdtous) and 
the act of “imitating the greatness of God to a small degree” (tois èv 
LIKE pipoupėvois AUTON TO U¢ya auTov). I suggest that they mean the same 
thing. After all, the immediate context for the True Prophet’s “toils” is 
none other than his “traversing the eon,” which we interpreted above as 
traversing a particular temporal dimension. Similarly, we should recall 
that the primary task discussed in Hom. 17.9-10 is God’s “completion” 
(ouvteAi) of the cosmos through the projection of the six infinite tempo- 
ral dimensions. If this is what Peter means by “his greatness” (attot tò 
ugya aúrtòv), then one who imitates God’s greatness “to a small degree” 
(èv ukp&) could be one who “completes” only one of these dimensions, 
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which is exactly what the True Prophet did when he “traversed the eon 
until he reached his own times.” If so, these passages help us see that the 
“rest” that the True Prophet Jesus ultimately enjoys is nothing other than 
his return to the “heart” of the cosmos, to God himself. 

With this, we can finally put the pieces together. The primary pur- 
pose of the curious passage in Hom. 3.17 is not to transmit a “Jewish 
Christian” idea that Jesus Christ appears to specific individuals through 
time as a True Prophet. Rather, it alludes to themes that Peter elaborates 
upon only later in the book, themes that highlight that the True Prophet 
was not — indeed, cannot be - born through processes of human sexual 
reproduction, but that if he is to be the True Prophet, who knows all 
things at all times, he must have his existence as an extension of God, 
of the same substance, and therefore trans-mutable and trans-formable. 
In fact, he existed in this aeon “from its beginning” and returned to the 
heart of the cosmos, the heart of God himself, when he completed his 
temporal circuit, thereby enjoying eternal rest. God “turned into” Jesus 
as an act of divine begetting, and Jesus “re-turned” to God when he 
entered eternal rest. This will prove important for our broader argu- 
ment that these passages respond to claims about Mani as a prophet. 
But before we go there, we must turn to one final theme baked into the 
Homilies, its anti-Pauline animus. 


SIMON MAGUS AS PAUL 


I have argued above that the Homilies deploys embryological concepts 
in its construction of prophethood and revelation. Within this frame- 
“words” are the products of seminal discharge — either 
in its pure masculine form or in its illicit form as oracular utterances, 


work, oracular 


which arise from the commingling of masculine and feminine seminal 
fluids. These “words” as seminal fluids impregnate the soul of the person, 
thereby setting them on the path to salvation or damnation. Furthermore, 
as our exploration above has shown, much of what seemed peculiar 
about Hom. 3.17, i.e., the True Prophet changing forms, traversing this 
eon, and being granted eternal rest, demonstrates his unique status as the 
ontological extension of God himself, as one “begotten” by God through 
a “turn,” and not through a “stinking drop.” 

This seminal understanding of revelation undergirds the Homilies’ 
privileging of “vivid perceptibility” (évapyeia), by which it means the 
oral and aural encounter between two truly existent beings, over reve- 
latory visions, which the Homilies characterizes as beset with deep 
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epistemological uncertainty. We will return and contextualize this valo- 
rization of oral-aural revelation later in Chapter 4. For the moment, as 
we will see here, this critique of visionary revelation comes wrapped up 
in a strong indictment of the Apostle Paul, and presumably, the forms 
of Christianity that would later come to valorize him. These included 
not only those forms of Christianity that would be called orthodox but 
also Manichaeism, whose putative founder presented himself as a second 
Paul, another “Apostle of Jesus Christ.” 63 

Scholars like Dominique Côté have considerably nuanced the discus- 
sion about anti-Pauline sentiment of the Homilies.°4 In contrast to others 
who sought to identify the Simon Magus of the Homilies with a spe- 
cific historical figure beyond the text, whether it be the Apostle Paul or 
Marcion, Côté has demonstrated that the figure of Simon Magus func- 
tions literarily within the Homilies as a sort of baggy archetypal symbol 
for “heresy” in general.® If we follow Côté beyond the task of identify- 
ing Simon Magus with a historical figure, e.g., either Paul or Marcion, 
we can offer a more expansive reading of Simon Magus as a symbol for 
“heresy” itself, especially heresies associated with the Apostle Paul. And, 


°3 Gerd Ludemann, Opposition to Paul in Jewish Christianity (trans. M. Eugene Boring; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 189-194; Strecker, Judenchristentum, 191-194; A. Salles, 
“La diatribe anti-paulinienne dans le ‘roman pseudo-clémentin’ et l’origine des ‘kéryg- 
mes de Pierre’,” RB 64.4 (1957): 516-551; Hans Waitz, Die Pseudoklementinen Homi- 
lien und Rekognitionen: Eine Quellenkritische Untersuchung (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 
1904), 133-140; Chapman, “On the Date of the Clementines,” 150-151; Walter R. Cas- 
sels, Supernatural Religion (2 vols.; London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1874), 33-37. 
Graham Stanton, “Jewish Christian Elements in the Pseudo-Clementine Writings,” in 
Studies in Matthew and Early Christianity (ed. M. Bockmuehl and D. Lincicum; Tibin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 419-440. On anti-Paulinism in the Ps.-Clementine Recogni- 
tions, see now Jonathan Bourgel, “The Holders of the ‘Word of Truth’: The Pharisees in 
Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71,” JECS 25.2 (2017): 171-200, at 185-188. 
Dominique Côté, “La fonction littéraire de Simon le Magicien dans les Pseudo- 
Clémentines,” LTP 37 (2001): 513-523; idem, Le thème de l’opposition entre Pierre et 
Simon dans les Pseudo-Clémentines (Etudes Augustiniennes Série Antiquités 167; Paris: 
Etude augustiniennes, 2001), 109-133. Kelley, Knowledge and Religious Authority, 
206-7; Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Jewish-Christianity as Counter-history? The Apostolic 
Past in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and the Pseud-Clementine Homilies,” in Antiq- 
uity in Antiquity: Jewish and Christian Pasts in the Greco-Roman World, ed. Gregg 
Gardner and Kevin Osterloh (TSAJ 123; Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 173-216. 
For important developments in this line of thinking, see Giovanni B. Bazzana, “Paul 
among His Enemies? Exploring Potential Pauline Theological Trains in the Pseudo- 
Clementines,” in The Early Reception of Paul the Second Temple Jew: Text, Narrative 
and Reception History (ed. I.W. Oliver and G. Boccaccini; London: T & T Clark, 2019), 
120-130. Karin Zetterholm, “Jewish Teachings for Gentiles in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies: A Reception of Ideas in Paul and Acts Shaped by a Jewish Milieu?” JJMJS 6 
(2019): 68-87. 
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when we consider heresies associated in some way with the Apostle Paul 
in the early fourth-century Syrian context, we must consider not only 
Marcionites but Manichaeans as well. 

Granted, one of the most explicitly anti-Pauline statements within the 
Clementine literary complex is not found in the Homilies itself but in 
the Epistle of Peter to James, which is prefixed to the Homilies and thus 
“frames, authorizes, and introduces” the Homilies.°° As in the Homilies, 
Peter in the Epistle is concerned with epistemology, among other things. 
This is best expressed in Peter’s characterization of “his enemy,” who 
perverts the message of the Gospel among the Gentiles by preaching the 
dissolution of the Torah, which Peter notes Jesus had explicitly denied. 
Moreover, this “enemy” passes off this Torah-less gospel as if they were 
Peter’s own words. Peter says, 


For some among the Gentiles have rejected my preaching concerning the law 
and instead attach themselves to the certain lawless and foolish teachings of the 
man who is my enemy (twés yàp Ta&v ard 26vev TÒ Ör’ èuoŬ vdpipov atreSoKipacav 
KTpuyua, Tot éx8pot dvOpetrou &vopdv Tiva Kal pAUAPwSN Tpoonkåuevoi SiSacKaAiav). 
And some even attempt such things while I am present, transforming my words 
through various interpretations with the aim of dissolving the law, as if I myself 
thought as they did, only that I did not proclaim it frankly. God forbid! For such 
people oppose the law of God uttered by Moses, and our Lord bore witness to 
its eternal perpetuity. Thus, he said, “The heavens and the earth shall pass away, 
but not one jot or tittle shall pass from the Law.” And this he said so “that all 
things might come to pass.” But these men profess to know my mind, though I 
do not know how, and attempt to interpret those words which they have heard 
of me more intelligently than I who spoke them (oi 8 ox oida Tés TOV pòv voŭv 
ETAYYEAAOUEVOL, OUS T1KOUOaY ¿E êuoŬ Adyous, OŬ TOU EiTToVvTOS AUTOUS PPOVIU@TEPOV 
èmiyeipoŭo épunveverv), telling their catechumens that that which I had never pon- 
dered was, in fact, the meaning of my mind. But if, while I am still present, they 
dare to spin lies concerning such things, how much more will those who come 
after me dare to do so!°” 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Peter’s enemy is none other 
than the Apostle Paul. We are reminded immediately of Paul’s dramatic 
break with Peter in Antioch from the Epistle to the Galatians as well as 
Paul’s own defensive posturing in his Epistle to the Romans, as many 
scholars have already noted.°* Here, Peter calls Paul “his enemy” and 
his followers masters of the interpretative spin. In so doing, he highlights 


°6 Annette Yoshiko Reed, “Secrecy, Suppression, and the Jewishness of the Origins of 
Christianity,” in Jewish-Christianity, 25 5-294, at 270. 

°7 Epistle of Peter to James 2. 

68 See footnote 63. 
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the dangers of interpretation, a theme he expands on in the Homilies.°? 
More specifically, Peter accuses Paul and his ilk of feigning to know what 
Peter truly meant and of interpreting his words in an overly intellectual 
manner. In so doing, he draws attention to the ungrounded nature of 
meaning and the ease with which it is hijacked for ulterior purposes. As 
a way of preventing such outcomes, which Peter wisely foresees as only 
getting worse, Peter recommends rigorous screening before transmitting 
the Homilies to other parties. This also echoes a move that we see in the 
Homilies. Heresies will only increase following Peter’s death, all because 
of the “lawless and foolish teachings of the man who is my enemy” — the 
Apostle Paul. 

Paul stands guilty of over-interpretation. Nevertheless, the Letter does 
not present a defense for how one might actually apprehend truth. What 
remains rather inchoate in the Epistle, Peter expands in the Homilies. 
Here, the debate centers squarely on how one can apprehend truth. Peter 
argues against Simon Magus, who claims that visionary revelations of the 
divine provide a stronger basis for the acquisition of truth than through 
oral-aural exchange of words. Simon says, 


Someone who listens “in a vivid manner” is not fully convinced by that which is 
said (ó èvapyðs åkoúwv TIvds où Tåvu TANpogopEiTat èTÌ Tos Aeyopévois), for his mind 
has to consider whether this visible being is not lying, since it appears as a human 
being. But when an apparition appears to a viewer, it offers cause for proof, since 
it appears as a divine being.”° 


Simon argues that one can trust apparitions and visions because they 
do not appear as mere humans, but as divine beings. He thus shows his 
hand and the source of his false teachings: visionary experiences of the 
divine. In response, Peter calls Simon’s gospel the work of a deceiver and 
false prophet. Despite the initial spread of the false gospel, spread here 
by Simon, the true gospel, as propagated by Peter in a secret manner, will 
come to extinguish the “heresies” that inevitably spring from Simon’s 
false gospel.” 

Peter’s riposte strikes at the heart of Simon’s argument. If one merely 
relies on apparitions, visions, dreams, and the like, then one does not 
have the opportunity to cross-examine the spirit to verify its identity 
and interrogate the truth of the spirit’s words. These apparitions may 
be nothing more than demons or deceptive spirits masquerading as 


°° Especially regarding allegories and the interpretation of scriptures; Hom. 4-6, 16.6-24. 
7° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.13. 
7* Reed, “Secrecy.” 
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divine beings. Thus, Peter argues that apparitions do not stay around 
long enough to answer questions, but instead they “gleam forth and 
remain only as long as it likes, until it is extinguished, without giving 
the questioner the opportunity to interrogate it as long as he desired. ”7* 
Visions in dreams too are unreliable in so far as one is unable to think 
when sleeping, and hence they could not cross-examine apparitions who 
appear in dreams. Such would be the case even with “God-sent” dreams 
since there would be no way of distinguishing between “normal” dreams 
and divine dreams. Furthermore, human eyes — as globs of flesh — cannot 
bear the sight of God or his son, the True Prophet, since the light that 
emits from them would dissolve human flesh. Therefore, the apparition 
that appeared to Simon could only have been a demon. 

Instead, Peter argues, true knowledge does not come through visions 
or dreams, but through the discourses of the True Prophet who reveals 
knowledge already sown into the human soul. According to Peter, rev- 
elation emerged within a pious person “by gushing forth (avaPAvZe1) to 
the innate and pure mind (1 v@), not worked up through dreams, but 
granted to good people through their intelligence.””> As an example, 
Peter recounts his own moment of revelatory insight. When Jesus asks 
his disciples what others say about him, Peter states, “It came into my 
heart to say, though I do not know how, ‘You are the Son of the Living 
God.’” From this, Peter concludes, 


I learned that revelation is learning that is untaught, without vision nor dreams 
(éué Sè ExtToTe paðeŭv ST1 TÒ &S1SdKTOS, aveu STrTacias Kai dveipwov, pabelv dtroKdAuyis 
oti). For this is truly the case. For entirety of Truth is.... placed in us from God 
“spermatically” (otreppatixds) but it is covered and revealed by the hand of God 
(Scot Sé yeipl oxétreTa kal dtroxaduTrTeTa1), according to the merit of the knowledge 
operating within each person.”* 


The term otreppatixas clearly evokes the embryological-prophetological 
nexus discussed above. The passage depicts God implanting the “entire 
truth” within humans as an act of noetic insemination. This may refer to 
the idea discussed above in which “every person is a bride” when they 
are inseminated by the “white logos” of the True Prophet. One might 
even speculate that the verb “gushing forth” (évaBAuZe1) to describe how 
Peter gained revelatory knowledge is meant to evoke the idea of ejacu- 
lation. More importantly, the passage demonstrates that the Homilies’ 


7> Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.14. 
73 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.17. 
74 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.18. 
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broader embryological and prophetological apparatus undergirds Peter’s 
argument against Paul. Peter’s characterization of “words” as “seminal 
fluids” and his insistence here on the priority of discourse come to a head 
in his argument against “Pauline” forms of Christianity. 

The Homilies most stridently anti-Pauline statement follows the pas- 
sage above. As Peter says, Jesus only appears to people as an apparition 
if he is angry with them. 


If our Jesus made himself known to you by appearing in a vision, then he dis- 
coursed with you with anger as with an opponent (sì uèv otv Kai ool 6 ‘Inoots 
Tdv 81’ Spduatos dpbeis 2yvadoOn Kai dpiAnoev cs avtixerévep SpyiZouevos). This is 
the reason why he spoke through visions and dreams, or through revelations 
from outside (i Kal 81’ å&mokañúysov č£w8esv). But can anyone acquire the wisdom 
for teaching through visions (ei Tis 5è 81° Stttaciav mpòs BiSacKkaAiav cogiobfivan 
Suvata1)? And if you say, it is possible, then why did our teacher abide and dis- 
course a whole year to those who were awake?’> 


This passage polemicizes against those who claim that visions of the risen 
Jesus suffice as proof for knowledge about his teachings. If Simon Magus 
truly did meet Jesus in a vision, then he should learn from those who 
had spent a whole year with him. Instead, he set out to oppose them. 
Moreover, like Paul, Simon Magus saw Jesus only after the resurrection, 
and never through a face-to-face encounter. How, then, could he claim 
to represent Christ, especially in opposition to those who had spent time 
with Jesus? One is reminded of 1 Cor. 15:8, where Paul writes “And 
last among all, He [Jesus] appeared to me, as to one untimely born.” 
We might also see in the background, Paul’s accusations against Peter in 
Antioch, as found in Galatians 2:11. Coupled with the Homilies’ claim 
that a false gospel must first be spread among the Gentiles (i.e., through 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, i.e., Paul) before the promulgation of the 
true gospel, as well as the stringent anti-Pauline sentiment in the Epistle 
of Peter to James, there is little doubt that the Simon Magus of Hom. 17 
corresponds to the Apostle Paul, but, perhaps, not only Paul. 


MANI AS PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST 


As a fourth-century text, the Homilies does not respond directly to the 
historical Paul of the mid first century but participates in late antique 
discourses about Paul in the early fourth century. As such, we must con- 
textualize the text in its own time and space. Granted, this is complicated 


75 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.19. 
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by the fact that the Homilies is most likely an elaborate expansion on an 
earlier third-century source.”° I do not think, however, that the Homilies’ 
anti-Paulinism is a fossilized holdover from this putative earlier source. 
The processes of redaction, expansion, and excision so visible to schol- 
ars bear witness to the editorial practices and attendant processes of 
interpretation and meaning-making that went into the production of 
the Homilies. In other words, scholars must contextualize the Homilies’ 
anti-Paulinism not only in its possible earlier contexts but also concretely 
within an early fourth-century Syrian context. Doing so means bringing 
it into conversation with Manichaean texts, especially those that frame 
Mani’s letters and life through a distinctly Pauline prism. 

Scholars of Manichaeism have long known that Mani adapted Paul’s 
epistolary habits in the formation of his own literary persona.”” The 
recent recovery of excerpts from Mani’s letters only strengthens this 
assessment. For example, in his Epistle of the Ten Words, Mani opens 
with the following formula: 


Manichaios, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, and all the brothers who are with me; to 
..., my beloved, and all the brothers who are with you, each one according to his 
name. The peace that comes from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ be 
upon you, my beloved, and may it...”° 


Readers of Paul’s letters will quickly recognize that Mani riffs on Paul’s 
epistolary habits. Not only does Mani address himself, like Paul, as an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, but he also mentions the brothers with him and 
to whom he is writing, again like Paul. He gestures toward each of the 
brothers “by name,” in the same way that Paul sometimes mentions 
the names of the brothers with him and among his addressees. Even 
his “Peace that comes from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ” 
finds parallels in Paul’s letters. Mani’s appropriation of Paul extends 
even to thematic parallels: Just as Paul boasts in Gal. 1.11-16 that his 
gospel is not from humans, but came from a revelation of Jesus Christ 


7° See, e.g., Ludemann, Opposition to Paul, 193-194. 


77 Han Dieter Betz, “Paul in the Mani Biography (Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis),” in 
Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis: Atti del Simposio Internazionale (Rende — Amantea 
3-7 settembre 1984) (ed. L. Cirillo and A. Roselli; Cosenza: Marra Editore, 1986), 
215-234. 

78 Tain Gardner (ed.), Kellis Literary Texts: Volume 2 (Oxford: Oxbow, 2007), 34-35. 
As Gardner notes, this opening is very much in keeping with Mani’s other letters, as 
demonstrated by his now-lost letter to Sisinnios, which began, “Mani the Living, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, and Koustaios... and all the other brothers who are with me, to 
Sisinnios...” (Kellis, 79). 
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(81 &troKaAUwens “Inoot Xpiotot), and that God had set him apart before 
he was born and was “pleased to reveal his Son to me so that I might 
preach to the Gentiles,” so too does Mani in his message to his follow- 
ers in Edessa writes, “The truth and secrets which I speak about ... not 
from men have I received it nor from fleshly creatures, nor even from 
studies in the Scriptures. But when my most blessed Father called me 
into his grace.... By his grace, he pulled me from the council of the 
many who do not recognize the truth and revealed (a&mexcAuwé) to me 
his secrets...”’? John Reeves is thus certainly correct that “the Pauline 
model of epistolary exchange was probably deliberately cultivated as a 
favored means for maintaining contact with and imparting instruction 
to the newly established groups of converts...”°° That is, Mani made 
himself legible to the fledgling Manichaean communities by appropriat- 
ing Paul’s epistolary persona. 

Later Manichaeans continued to frame Mani in distinctly “Pauline” 
terms. While the CMC, for example, most likely drew upon the “apoc- 
ryphals Acts” as a literary model for emplotting the life of Mani within 
a coherent narrative, it ultimately frames Mani’s call to apostleship and 
his journeys throughout the Sasanian Empire in imitation of Paul’s self- 
proclaimed status as the Apostle to the Gentiles. In the events leading 
up to Mani’s expulsion, for example, his opponents declare that “He 
(Mani) wants to go to the Gentiles (eis tà #@vn) and eat Greek bread.”** 
This part of Mani’s debate with the Baptists centers on table-fellowship, 
again invoking a similar break between Paul and Peter in Antioch over 
the question of Jewish-Gentile table-fellowship.** Moreover, following 
Mani’s expulsion from his home community, his Divine Twin declares, 


You are not only sent out into this sect (eis toto udvov Tò Sdyya), but to every 
People (26vos) and Teaching (818aoxaAiav) and into every city (t&ocov méAwv) and 
place (1é1rov), the Hope will be made clear and declared through you in every 
region (1avta Kipata) and section of the cosmos (mepioyàs ToU Kdopou).*3 


One cannot help but think of Paul’s own declaration in Galatians 2:7-8, 
where he declares that he was entrusted with the Gospel to the “uncir- 
cumcised” (tňs &kpoBuotias) and the “Gentiles” (sis tà 26vn), or about the 
later narrativization of his life in the Acts of the Apostles, where Paul 


7? CMC 64.8-65.22. 

8° Reeves, Prolegomena, 115. 
8° CMC 87.18-24 

8° Gal. 2: 11-21. 

83 CMC 104.12-22. 
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declares that he will no longer preach to the Jews on account of their 
unworthiness but to the Gentiles (cis tà 26vn).°4 Nevertheless, the creators 
of the CMC may even be trying to present Mani as superior to Paul, in so 
far as Mani is called not only to the Gentiles but also to every teaching in 
each city, place, region, and section of the cosmos. 

Furthermore, the CMC presents Mani as a “nullifier of laws,” and 
as such, in a distinctly “Pauline” mold. I am not saying, of course, 
that the historical Paul nullified the Torah, but that some later depic- 
tions of Paul in the third and fourth century assumed this to be the 
case, as shown even in our brief discussion above on Epistle of Peter to 
James.*> As Betz notes regarding this broader debate, “In general, the 
Baptists are classified under vopos just like Paul does with his opponents 
in Galatians.” *° In fact, the CMC’s positive depiction of Mani as “over- 
turning” the Law of the Baptists appropriates and valorizes an image 
of the Apostle Paul as one who nullifies the Torah. Indeed, the Baptists 
accuse Mani of “disturbing” their “Law” on multiple occasions and 
call him the “enemy of our Law.”*” Mani accepts that he is “destroy- 
ing their arguments and mysteries” but denies that he is destroying the 
“commandments of the Savior,” which is the true law that the Baptists 
had once followed. 

Finally, in contrast to the Homilies’ vigorous argument against the 
role of “visions,” the CMC consistently uses visions to legitimize Mani 
as an “Apostle of Jesus Christ.” Of course, Paul’s letters mention at 
numerous points, though rather cryptically, to his vision of Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, even Baraies latched on Paul’s “rapture” and “visions” as proof 
of Paul’s apostleship, as we saw in Chapter 1. Similarly, the CMC depicts 
Mani’s entire life as punctuated by a series of visions. He says, “... and 
they [the angels] nourished me with visions and signs (81 émtaciav Kai 
onueiov) which they made known to me, slight and quite brief, as far as I 
was able to bear.... Now very many are the visions (Meiota... 61Taciat) 
and exceedingly great are the sights (tà 8s&uara) he showed me during 
that time of my youth.” These visions culminated in the appearance 
of Mani’s “Divine Twin,” who revealed to him the deep secrets of the 
cosmos, its purpose, origins, and the “secrets and visions (Tà &tréppnta 


> 


84 Acts 13: 46. 

85 On the historical Paul, see Paula Fredriksen, Paul: The Pagans’ Apostle (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2017). 

Betz, “Paul,” 228. 

87 CMC 87.16-18. 
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Kai Tà Begata) and the perfections of my Father.”*? Furthermore, in his 
Gospel, Mani writes, “These things which he revealed, I have shown to 
those who live from the truest vision, which I have beheld, and the most 
glorious revelation revealed to me.”°° 

We have seen above that Mani cultivated a Pauline epistolary per- 
sona and that his followers portrayed Mani’s life in a distinctly Pauline 
key. I suggest, then, that when the “author” of the Homilies presents 
the debate between Peter and Simon Magus in Hom. 17 as a showdown 
between Peter and the Apostle Paul, he may not have in mind only the 
first-century historical Paul, but also the “new” Paul, the second Apostle 
of Jesus Christ, Mani himself. Yet to strengthen this case, we need spe- 
cific comparisons that the Homilies that can be shown as responding to 
Manichaean claims about the prophethood of Mani. As I argue below, 
the Homilies responds to representations of Mani as a fleshly prophet, 
bound initially by the epistemological limitations of the evil human body. 


On the Generation of His Body: Mani and the True Prophet 


To strengthen this argument, let us return to Hom. 3.20. I demonstrated 
above that this passage’s description of the True Prophet “changing forms 
and names” and “traversing through the eon” hints at his true identity 
as the Son of God, an ontological extension of God himself. These points 
converged to demonstrate that the True Prophet Adam-Jesus had always 
ever been a single being, truly begotten by God the Father. Only the one 
“impregnated by the hands of God” could ever be a True Prophet, not 
one “born of a stinking drop.” 

How might we contextualize this idea? On the one hand, it seems 
inescapable that the Homilies’ declaration that the True Prophet Jesus 
Christ is homoousias with God the Father participates in the empire- 
wide debates over “Arianism” in the late third and fourth century. On 
the other hand, as we have seen, the idea of Jesus Christ as an onto- 
logical extension of God plays a very peculiar role in the Homilies. We 
might say, then, that the Homilies uses the language of homoousios for 
its own purposes, thereby offering one window into the ways that impe- 
rial wide discourses played out within local and regional settings. With 
this in mind, I suggest that to understand why the Homilies advocates 
such a peculiar view of prophetology, we look again to the Manichaean 


89 CMC 23.1-2. 
°° CMC 67.24-68.5. 
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materials, more specifically, the CMC and the authentic fragments of 
Mani’s letters mentioned earlier. 

As already mentioned, the running title of the CMC is not the 
“Cologne Mani Codex,” but “On the Generation of His Body” (rrepi tis 
yévvns Tot odpatos attot).2’ While it is unclear why this extensive “biog- 
raphy” of Mani’s life should call itself “On the Generation of His Body,” 
it seems that this title draws from a scene in the CMC itself. According 
to the CMC, once Mani reached an appropriate age, his Divine Twin, his 
ovluyés, appears to Mani. The first thing that this Divine Twin teaches 
Mani is about the circumstances regarding his birth. Mani learns, 


Who I am, what my body is, in what way I have come, how my arrival into this 
world took place... how I was begotten into this fleshly body, by what sort of 
midwifery I was delivered and born according to the flesh, and from whose... I 
was conceived... came into being... what sort of commission and counsel was 
given to me before I put on this instrument, before I was led astray in this detest- 
able flesh, and before I clothed myself with its drunkenness and habits.°* 


Tis siu Kal TOULOV OYA Kai Toiwi TpdOTraN EATAUEa Kal as yéyovev À Agiéis You Eis TOVSe TOV 
KOOUOV... Kal as Eyevvt|Env Eis TO COPKAdES TOUTO OSA ñ Sià Troiav pateuBels EAOKEUENV 
KATE Thy OĠPKA TAUTHY Kal ATO Tivos... KaTEOTIAPNY... yeyevyTal... Kal Trolav évTOATy 
Te Kal UTTOBT| KN SeSapntai por Tpiv £vsUowpal TO Spyavoy TÓSe Kai Tpiv TAaVNBd Ev T1 
aapki TAUTH! TÑ PSeAUP@del Kal Trpiv EvStvai ye THV Te UEONY AUTTIs Kal TOV TPOTIOV... 


Here, Mani emphasizes the carnality of his own birth. He speaks explic- 
itly about his conception, midwifery, and how he was incarnated into 
this disgusting human body. He dwells on the amnesiac effects of being 
thrown into a fleshly body. He forgot his mission as an apostle, as well as 
the revelatory knowledge of the cosmos that he had once possessed in his 
pre-incarnate form, the “visions and perfections of my Father” and the 
“boundless heights and unfathomable depths...” 

Mani regains this knowledge upon recognizing his Twin as his own. 
Mani intones, 


... and I acquired him as my own possession. I believed that he belongs to me and 
is mine and is a good and excellent counselor. I recognized him and understood 
that I am that one from whom I was separated. I bore witness that I myself am 
equal to him...*+ 


°* Ludwig Koenen, “Das Datum der Offenbarung und Geburt Manis” ZPE 8 (1971): 247- 
250; idem, “Augustine and Manichaeism in Light of the Cologne Mani Codex,” ICS 3 
(1978): 154-195 and 164-166. 

9> CMC 21.2-22.15. 

°3 CMC 23.1-15. 
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Kal exTHOGuNnV ws iðiov KTipa. mioTeuoa © aùÙTÒv òv UTTaPXovTa TE Kal SvTa Kal 
oupBouAov àyaðòv Kal ypnotov dévTa: méyvæv pv AUTOV Kal OUVT|Ka STI EKEIvos èy% 
eiui èE oŭ SiexpiOnvy: éeupaptupnoa Sè öTI èy% exetvos adds ciui tows SAws UTaPYXwv. 


Here, Mani not only recognizes his Divine Twin but, in seeing his own 
form in his Twin, also recognizes himself as the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Recognition leads to recollection, as Mani recovers his pre-incarnate 
knowledge of the cosmos. As Charles Stang puts it, “This autoscopy 
is not some second-order accommodated knowledge, but true self- 
knowledge.”?5 Thus, Mani’s recognition of his true self is initiated by 
a visual and visionary encounter with his Twin. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a more visual way for asserting the identity of two distinct objects 
than by calling someone a “Twin,” in so far as it already invites the visual 
comparison between two forms. Or, as Mani says, he is the “greatest 
mirror image of myself (uéyiotov KktoTtpov TOU TPOGeTroU pou). ”’® 

Mani’s own letters also speak about his own corporeality. Though 
it is difficult to extrapolate beyond the fragments themselves, at least in 
his Epistle of the Ten Words mentioned above, Mani already complains 
about his physical sickness. The context for this letter seems to be Mani 
explaining to a congregation of unknown brothers why he sent them a 
letter, i.e., the Epistle of Ten Words, instead of speaking directly to the 
“little ones” whom they had sent to him. Mani writes, 


Indeed my beloved, I was obliged to write a mass of words for you this time. But 
it is God himself who knows that these little ones, whom you sent, came and 
found me in such pain! For I was sick in my body, and I strove to come forth from 
it, as I had no ease in it at all. For all of thirty years until today I was never sick 
like this occasion. And these little ones who had come, I wished only to proclaim 
the news to them by my mouth and send to you without a letter...?7 


Mani mentions his infirmity elsewhere in the letter, writing, “I was very 
sick in my body. I did not find the way to spend a single hour to sit and 
hear it, nor was I able to straighten out because I was greatly pained.” 
He notes that he felt even more ill upon hearing the infighting that had 
broken out among in the addressee’s community, which was presumably 
the reason why the community had sent the “little ones” in the first place. 
Whatever the nature of this exchange, this letter suggests that the histori- 
cal Mani was generally not in the best health, as suggested by his men- 
tion of “all of thirty years until today,” and moreover, that this illness 


°5 Charles Stang, Our Divine Double (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2016), 171. 
°° CMC 17.14. For deeper analysis in the Twin, see Stang, Divine Double, 145-184. 
97 Gardner, Kellis, 38-39, 56-57, and 78-83. 
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was part of his epistolary persona. If so, as Gardner notes, this may have 
been part of Mani’s broader strategy of imitating Paul, who may also be 
mentioning his own rather cryptic illness in Galatians 4:13. 

There was thus a clear idea, starting with Mani himself, that even 
though Mani was the Apostle of Jesus Christ, he was still born of a human 
woman through “biological” means of human reproduction and suffered 
from illnesses, just like any other human being. The CMC bears witness 
to a certain expansion of this theme by narrativizing Mani’s incarnation 
into a fleshly body, which through its “drunkenness” and “habits” had 
robbed him of knowledge of his mission and his pre-incarnate panoptic 
knowledge of all things, his prognosis. It was only following a vision of 
his Divine Twin that Mani remembered what he had been sent to do and 
“regained” the foreknowledge that he had since lost. 

If we take stock of our arguments for both the Homilies and the CMC, 
we see that the Homilies almost surgically rejects the model of prophet- 
hood espoused by Mani and his followers. Where the Homilies declares 
that anyone born froma “stinking drop” could not be a True Prophet, On 
the Generation of his Body clearly marks Mani as a prophet born from 
sexual passion and through human procreation. Where it states someone 
who only sometimes knows the truth could not be the True Prophet, the 
CMC depicts Mani as having forgotten both his call to prophethood 
and revelation, precisely because of his fleshly incarnation. Where the 
Homilies states that those who rely on visions could not possibly know 
the teachings of the True Prophet Jesus, the CMC again declares that 
upon the descent and appearance of his Divine Twin, Mani remembered 
the mysteries and revelations that had been entrusted to him. And finally, 
where the Homilies polemicizes against the Apostle Paul precisely when 
the discussion turns to matters of revelation, both Mani and his follow- 
ers present him in a distinctly Pauline mold. Taken together, I argue that 
when we situate the Homilies’ conception of prophethood in its fourth- 
century Syrian context, we can read it as participating in a wider dis- 
course about prophethood, a discourse that included and was perhaps 
even dominated by Manichaean voices. Simon Magus, then, may not be 
only Paul and Marcion. He is also Mani. 


CONCLUSION: FROM PROPHETHOOD TO PROPHECY 


Given the regional and temporal overlaps with the spread of Manichaeism 
and the Homilies, as well as the specificity with which the Homilies both 
attacks Paul as a false prophet and polemicizes against those who would 
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claim that one “born from a stinking drop” could be the True Prophet, I 
argued that the Homilies responds to the robust discourses of prophetol- 
ogy championed by Manichaeans as they made their way into the Roman 
Empire. It does so not by directly calling out Mani as a false prophet, as 
we might expect by reading heresiologists like Epiphanius or Ephrem, 
but by layering the literary figure of Simon Magus as a heretical “Other,” 
thereby framing him not only as the Apostle Paul but also as Mani. To 
make this argument, the Homilies appropriated late antique embryologi- 
cal discourses to articulate its own robust system of revelation, one that 
strongly opposes forms of revelation that rely on visions and advocates 
in its place a notion of oral-aural revelation. 

But what, then, should we make of “oral-aural” revelation? If “true” 
revelation is oral-aural and not visionary, as the Homilies claims, then 
it is clear that “revelation” as a topic is not settled knowledge, but up 
for grabs. To say that “this is revelation, but that is not” taps into a 
broader set of questions and places the Homilies within a competitive 
framework. After all, what should revelation look like and who gets to 
decide? It makes “revelation” into a problem of historical inquiry. How 
might we contextualize “oral revelation,” which texts do we consider 
proper comparanda, and others irrelevant? When and why did it emerge, 
here and then? 

In the next three chapters, we will pivot away from the question of 
prophethood to turn to the question of prophecy, writ large. Against 
assumptions that Manichaean, Ps.-Clementine, Neoplatonic, or Jewish 
notions of “revelation” encode unique notions of what revelation is, we 
will point instead to their points of intersection and parallels among their 
many differences. Indeed, as I argue in the following chapters, communi- 
ties in the Roman Near East, which included the creators of the Homilies, 
Neoplatonists like Iamblichus and Porphyry, Jews, and Manichaeans, 
were theorizing revelatory knowledge along a broadly converging hori- 
zon, thinking anew about the lines of communication between the human 
and the divine. 
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Listening to the Prophet 


Late Antique Ideologies of Oral Revelation 


In the first part of this book, we tracked the development of “prophet- 
hood” as an object of discourse, starting with its emergence among the 
early followers of Mani, its development into a distinctly Manichaean 
rhetorical strategy of proselytization and apologetics, and its effects on 
other populations in the Roman Near East. In so doing, we contextualized 
the discourse of prophethood alongside other communities populating the 
broader late antique Syro-Mesopotamian milieu, including rabbis, Syriac 
Christians, “Jewish Christians,” and Zoroastrians. Such contrapuntal 
readings pointed to the embeddedness of Manichaeans within the Roman 
Near East and Sasanian Mesopotamia, suggesting that despite the rhetorics 
of difference espoused by all parties, Manichaeans were a normal facet of 
their broader contexts — or at least as “normal” as their neighbors. 

My claim that Manichaeans were normal is not descriptive as much 
as it is strategic. By situating the Manichaeans as a part of everyday life 
in the Roman Near East and Sasanian Mesopotamia, it allows us to use 
Manichaean literature as both text and context. In this chapter and the 
next, we will again turn to the Manichaean Kephalaia, to consider it not 
only as a text, but as a point for comparison and contextualization. More 
specifically, we will see in it evidence for a broader late antique develop- 
ment that explicitly prioritized speech as the privileged site and medium 
of revelation. By juxtaposing the Manichaean Kephalaia with rabbinic 
literature and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies along a common plane of 
analysis, this chapter will argue that these three corpora construct paral- 
lel ideologies of oral revelation.’ Such ideologies explicitly distinguish 


! The following model of ideologies of oral revelation is inspired by Natalie Dohrmann’s 
reading of Martin Jaffee’s book. Natalie Dohrmann, “Orality and Ideology in Rabbinic 
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themselves from written forms of revelation — whether it be the writ- 
ten Torah or Mani’s authored books — and offer instead the medium of 
speech as an alternative or superior locus for producing and transmitting 
revelation. Moreover, this ideology will root the entirety of a communi- 
ty’s teachings back to an originary source of oral revelation — whether it 
be Sinai, Mani, or the True Prophet Jesus. As we will see, such ideologies 
of oral revelation were neither simple nor innocent representations but 
reflected the concerns and interests of the storytellers themselves, who 
presented themselves as both possessing and producing the “oral revela- 
tion” entrusted to them by their paradigmatic prophets. 

This heuristic framing of ideologies of oral revelation will allow us 
to cut across individual corpora in the hopes of unearthing structural 
similarities and historical coherences against their many differences. By 
virtue of these radical differences across individual corpora, the way we 
compare the rabbinic Oral Torah with the Manichaean Kephalaia, for 
example, will inevitably differ from the way we compare Oral Torah with 
the Homilies. Yet it is precisely because such similarities persist despite 
their many differences that make their comparison fruitful.* I hasten to 
add that I am not trying to trace lines of influence from one community 
to the other; there is no smoking gun. Rather, my goal is to propose a 
representation of the past that shows these similarities proximate enough 
to make a historical judgment, namely, that ideologies of oral revela- 
tion are neither isolated nor unique formations, but part of a common 
fund of discursive options and strategies available to range of late antique 
peoples living in and between the Roman Near East and Sasanian Persia. 

Of the three, rabbinic literature provides the richest source for con- 
textualizing the development of a late antique ideology of oral revela- 
tion. This is initially thanks to the work of Martin Jaffee, who argues 
that Oral Torah as an ideological expression of rabbinic identity emerged 
only among the Galilean Amoraic rabbis (third to fifth century), and not 
earlier among Second Temple Jewish communities or even the Tannaim 


Judaism,” Prooftexts 24.2 (2004): 199-206. Martin Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth: Writing 
and Oral Tradition in Palestinian Judaism, 200 BCE-400 CE (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2001), 84-99. 

* For a recent critical perspective on comparison: Bruce Lincoln, Apples and Oranges: 
Explorations in, on, and with Comparison (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2018). 
The problems of comparison and context may also be fruitfully engaged from the side 
of history and literary studies. See especially Martin Jay, “Historical Explanation and 
the Event: Reflections on the Limitations of Contextualization,” NLH 42.4 (2011): 
557-571. For a critical response, see John L. Rowlett, “Ralph Cohen on Literary Periods: 
Afterword as Forward,” NLH 50.1 (2019): 129-139. 
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(first to third century). Perhaps more importantly for our purposes, 
Jaffee’s work furnishes a set of exportable theoretical tools and ques- 
tions through which we might also examine the Kephalaia and the Ps.- 
Clementine Homilies. As such, it will serve as our operative framework 
for historical contextualization.’ To be clear, my aim is not to add to the 
already voluminous scholarship on Oral Torah within the study of rab- 
binic Judaism, as much as it is to contextualize Oral Torah differently. I 
only use the rabbinic Oral Torah as a touchstone and framework against 
which I might measure the proximity of Oral Torah to other contempo- 
rary ideologies of oral revelation. Having done so, we can judge whether 
these similarities are “close enough” to make a judgment about their 
historical significance. 

Often mentioned but rarely studied as a text in its own right, criti- 
cal scholarship on the Manichaean Kephalaia as a literary work is still 
in its infancy.+ Nevertheless, Timothy Pettipiece’s monograph demon- 
strates that despite the Kephalaia’s self-authorizing claim to contain the 
oral revelation of Mani, it actually embodies the teachings of a scholastic 
tradition that emerged in the century or so after following his death. 
We have already used Pettipiece’s insight in Chapter 2 to contextualize 
various discourses on prophethood in the Kephalaia within the fourth- 
century Near Eastern world. Here, I turn to consider the provenance of 
those teachings that made their way into the Kephalaia, their particular 
pedagogical contexts, and their relation to the teachings contained in 
Mani’s books. As we will see, despite the hypothesis that the teachings 
in the Kephalaia were meant to fill in the gaps left behind in Mani’s 
books, we can better understand them as a largely independent body 
of knowledge that emerged within an “oral-performative” pedagogi- 
cal context after Mani’s death. I will refine what I mean by the “oral- 
performative” context below. Furthermore, the “pseudepigraphic” 
nature of the Kephalaia, that is, its attribution of all teachings to the 


> For an encyclopedic argument that the rabbis transmitted their halakhic teachings only 
through speech, see Yaakov Sussman, “T'Y bw wip bw ima nynwna nowa na yaw min,” in 
a mbn pn (ed. Y. Sussman and D. Rosenthal; Jerusalem: Magness Press, 2005), 
209-384. Whereas Jaffee sees evidence for the use of written media in the formation of 
the earliest halakhic work, that is, the Mishnah (Torah in the Mouth, 100-125), Sussman 
highlights the lack of any reference to books of halakhab in the classical rabbinic corpus 
(“na byaw mn,” 293-297). For a reconsideration of the whole question through the lens 
of materiality, see Monika Amsler, The Babylonian Talmud and Late Antique Book 
Culture (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2023). 

For further discussion and bibliographic references, see Chapter 2. Gardner, “Kepha- 
laia.” Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction. 
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originary source of revelation — Mani, has less to do with deceiving the 
audience but more to do with the particular self-conceptualization of 
the post-Mani Manichaean teacher.’ As I argue below, by presenting the 
Kephalaia as the book of Mani’s oral revelation, Manichaean teachers 
present themselves as continuing the revelation that Mani began and, like 
the rabbis, frame the oral-performative context itself as the privileged site 
for the continued production of revelation. 

Finally, whereas scholars in the twentieth century focused on uncov- 
ering the ancient sources woven into the Ps.-Clementine Homilies, they 
now complement this approach by situating the corpus in its fourth- 
century context, as we ourselves had done in Chapter 3. Of course, this 
context must include the Homilies’ neighbors, the rabbis.° In discussing 
the possible connections in the idea of the Oral Torah between rabbinic 
literature and the Homilies, scholars have tended to focus on two rather 
curious passages.’ These passages tell us that Moses gave the Torah 
orally, without writing, to seventy chosen wise men, and that the oral 
transmission of Torah secured the integrity of the Jewish people from 
the time of Moses to the Pharisees and beyond. While these passages’ 
resonance with the rabbinic Oral Torah is undeniable, and all the more 
intriguing given their rough overlaps in time and space, I demonstrate 
below that they nevertheless fit within the broader oral-structural pat- 
tern of the Homilies itself. That is, these passages thematize the oral 
framework that structures the Homilies as a whole. And, by examining 
how these passages fit within the broader oral-communicative frame- 
work of the Homilies, I suggest we can extend our comparison of orality 
between the Homilies and rabbinic literature beyond these two passages. 
When we do so, we can see how the ideology of oral revelation prob- 
lematizes certain themes in the text, foremost among them, the question 
of the origin and role of Written Torah. By seeing how the Homilies 
answers the questions raised by its own ideology of “Oral Revelation,” 
we catch another glimpse into the world that both the Homilies and 
rabbis shared. 


5 I distinguish between the “Twelve Teachers,” which is an office instituted by Mani him- 
self, and actual Manichaean teachers responsible for teaching disciples at a local level. See 
Richard Lim, “Unity and Diversity among Western Manichaeans: A Reconsideration of 
Man’s sancta ecclesia,” REA 35 (1989): 231-250. 

For a comprehensive overview of the history of scholarship on the Ps.-Clementine corpus, 
see the opening two chapters of Jones, Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque. For a sophis- 
ticated reading contextualizing the Ps.-Clementine corpus, especially the Homilies, with 
rabbinic literature, see especially Reed, Jewish-Christianity and the History of Judaism. 
Hom. 2.38; Hom. 3.47. 
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The preliminary goal of this chapter, then, is to present the rabbinic ide- 
ology of oral revelation, its Oral Torah, as a little less unique and a little 
more familiar against the backdrop of late antique Roman Near East and 
Sasanian Persia. Having done so, we might gain a different foothold to 
nuance our perception of religious transformations in these contexts, that 
is, one in which speech itself shifted from merely a privileged means of 
transmission to one explicitly and consciously charged in a revelatory idiom. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE RABBINIC ORAL TORAH 


The rise of rabbinic Oral Torah as an ideology cannot be separated from 
what Martin Jaffee calls the “oral-performative tradition” of the early 
rabbinic community. He defines the oral-performative tradition as “the 
sum of performative strategies through which oral-literary tradition is 
summoned from memory and delivered in diverse public settings.”* In 
other words, it refers to the social and pedagogical contexts through and 
in which rabbis orally produced, transmitted, and most importantly, 
authenticated their oral literature as “tradition.” This “oral-performative 
context” features a rabbi, whose primary task was to teach his students 
through speech and practice, and his students, who organized, memo- 
rized, and repeated the traditions he had learned from his rabbi, thereby 
ensuring that his rabbi’s teachings would continue to be recited by future 
generations. Curiously, at least among the earliest rabbis (Tannaim; first 
to third century, Roman Palestine) a rabbinic utterance acquired the 
force of legal tradition through its emergence in an “oral-performative 
context” and by the sanction of the majority will of the rabbinic corpo- 
rate body. What was repeated became tradition, albeit one still open to 
revision. Moreover, the Tannaim did not tend to root their legal tradi- 
tions — their halakhot - in Scripture or Sinai, but were generally content 
to endorse the legality and authority of a particular teaching to the simple 
fact that they had heard it from their predecessors.’ This means that 
the early rabbis did not root halakhah in a “text-exegetical” tradition 
involving the intense study of Scripture, even despite the references to 
“halakhah given to Moses from Sinai” in the Mishnah and Tosefta.'° 


8 Jaffee, Torah, 8. 
° Jaffee, Torah, 97-99. 

*° Jaffee, Torah, 80. For more on the development and use of this trope in both Palestinian 
and Babylonian talmudim, see Christine Hayes, “Halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai in Rab- 
binic Sources: A Methodological Case Study,” in The Synoptic Problem in Rabbinic Lit- 
erature (ed. S.J.D. Cohen; Providence: Brown Judaic Studies, 2000), 61-118, at 75-77. 
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In contrast to the more “legal” works like the Mishnah, the early 
midrashim provide the first clear evidence for the emergence of Oral 
Torah as an ideology of revelation. It is among these early midrashim, 
especially the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, Sifra, and Sifre to Deuteronomy, 
that we find our first explicit resignification of the rabbinic curriculum 
with Sinaitic revelation." To offer only one example from the Sifra, 
which we will revisit later in our discussion of the Ps.-Clementine 
Homilies, the Sifra atomizes and resignifies the various words for “law” 
in Lev. 26:46 to refer to different aspects of the rabbinic curriculum. The 
verse from Lev. 26:46 reads: “These are the statutes, the judgments, and 
the torahs that the Lord established between himself and the people of 
Israel on Mount Sinai through Moses.” The Sifra goes on to interpret 
“statutes” to mean midrash [mwm], thereby presenting “laws” as the 
product of scriptural exegesis, “judgments” to mean judicial procedure 
[vr], and most importantly, the “torahs” [mmnm], in the plural, to refer 
to both a written Torah [anda tnx] and an Oral Torah [ha 5yaw manx]. "> 
Finally, this midrash concludes with a remarkable claim that the phrase, 
“on Mount Sinai through Moses,” teaches “when the Torah was given, 
its halakhot, its fine points, and its interpretations were also given through 
Moses from Sinai Pron awn t by wren mpr moda aA manaw Idn]!” 
According to Jaffee, then, such sweeping statements radically undermine 
the “independence” from scripture that halakha once enjoyed. Instead, 
this midrash points to a trend that will intensify only with the later rab- 
bis, the Amoraim [Roman Palestine and Sasanian Mesopotamia; third to 
early sixth centuries], who sought to present not only their teachings but 
their very actions as the continuing articulation of the “Oral Torah” 
given to Moses on Sinai. 

The emergence of a full-blown ideology of Oral Torah among the 
Amoraim, that is, the shift from orality as a privileged yet unregistered 
medium for transmitting Torah to a fully “self-conscious” orality as 
the only legitimate medium for transmitting Torah, still remains some- 
thing of a mystery. For Jaffee, its emergence can be best explained as 
an ideological intensification of the rabbinic master-disciple relation- 
ship.'> According to this model, written versions of “Oral Torah” had 


1! See sources discussed in Jaffee, Torah, 87-92. 

** In the midrash, R. Aqiva objects to this interpretation of the word “Torahs” by claiming 
that the Torah, in fact, mentions many more Torot beyond these two. Jaffee understands 
R. Akiva’s objection as internal resistance to the ideology of a dual Torah, and thus, as 
evidence that it is still in the process of maturation, not maturity. 

‘3 Jaffee, Torah, 146. 
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no pedagogical value since it was the rabbi, now configured as the very 
embodiment of Torah, who mediated the transmission of Torah from 
one generation to the next. In Jaffee’s words, “For torah to be present, 
the Sage must be present as its unmediated source and embodiment in 
word and deed.”'+ The Galilean Amoraim who championed this model 
of Oral Torah reacted against internal elements that might have impinged 
on their status as embodiments and tradents of Torah, especially writ- 
ten iterations of Oral Torah. “Oral Torah” thus emerged as an ideology 
against “Written (Oral) Torah” in a process of self-reflection and alien- 
ation, while simultaneously transforming all forms of “Written Torah” 
into its mutually exclusive “other.” 

But what caused the Amoraim to start insisting on Oral Torah as an 
ideology of oral revelation? Again, Jaffee himself tends to explain the 
development of this ideology of Oral Torah as an internal development 
within Galilean Amoraic culture, albeit one that “recapitulated — and 
drew to their ultimate conclusions — the pedagogical assumptions of 
nonrabbinic, Greco-Roman predecessors and contemporaries.”'5 For 
his part, Israel Yuval argues that the ideology of Oral Torah emerged 
“against the background of its encounter with Christianity,” positing an 
agonistic relationship between rabbinic Judaism and emerging forms of 
“orthodox” Christianity.'° Natalie Dohrmann rejects “Christian influ- 
ence” as a possible cause. Instead, she offers a sophisticated reading of 
Oral Torah that locates its function within the public nature of Roman 
Law, since the Oral Torah not only “makes rabbis the intermediary 
between scripture and the Jews... but it also allows rabbinic law to set 
itself between the state and the Jew.” 77 In such a way, she brilliantly reads 
even the “uniquely” rabbinic ideologization of orality as an example of 


4 Jaffee, Torah, 152. 

15 Jaffee, Torah, 152; idem, “The Oral-Cultural Context of the Talmud Yerushalmi,” in 
Transmitting Jewish Traditions: Orality, Textuality, and Cultural Diffusion (ed. Y. 
Elman and I. Gershoni; New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000), 27-73; idem, “Rab- 
binic Oral Traditions in Late Antique Byzantine Galilee,” in Orality, Literacy, and Colo- 
nialism in Antiquity (ed. Jonathan A. Draper; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 171-192. 

Israel Jacob Yuval, “The Orality of Jewish Oral Law,” in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam in the Course of History: Exchange and Conflicts (ed. L. Gall and D. Willoweit; 
München: Oldenbourg Verlag, 2011), 258. 

Natalie Dohrmann, “Can ‘Law’ Be Private? The Mixed Message of Rabbinic Oral 
Law,” in Public and Private in Ancient Mediterranean Law and Religion (ed. C. Ando 
and J. Riipke; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 187-216, at 208. Also, Dohrmann, “Law and 
Imperial Idioms: Rabbinic Legalism in a Roman World,” in Jews, Christians, and the 
Roman Empire (ed. N. Dohrmann and A.Y. Reed; Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 2013), 63-78. 
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a specifically Roman provincial phenomenon. Nevertheless, her conclu- 
sions may apply only to the Roman context, which therefore raises ques- 
tions about the portability of this ideology, especially as it made its way 
into Sasanian Persia.'® 

Without settling on one answer, I suggest that a wider view of avail- 
able non-Jewish literature might help us contextualize the emergence of 
Oral Torah differently.'? Though I agree with Dohrmann’s dismissal of 
“orthodox” Christianity as a possible external catalyst for the devel- 
opment of Oral Torah, I suggest that “unorthodox” Christian sources 
may provide another path for contextualization, more specifically, the 
Manichaean Kephalaia and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies. We might 
respond to Jaffee’s narrativization of the development of Oral Torah 
similarly. Whereas Jaffee contextualizes rabbinic pedagogy with Greco- 
Roman rhetorical models of instruction, I suggest that a closer point of 
comparison might be found among the Manichaeans, who, like the rab- 
bis, were a contemporary Aramaic-speaking scholastic community from 
the third century that spanned both the Roman Near East and Sasanian 
Persia, and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies, whose own ideology of “Oral 
Torah” converges remarkably well with the rabbis’. Let us first turn to 
the Manichaean evidence. 


WISDOM ON THE TONGUE: MANICHAEAN 
PEDAGOGY AND WRITING ORAL REVELATION 


Though scholars sometimes celebrate Manichaeism as a sort of “Religion 
of the Book” avant la lettre, we must nuance our understanding of 
“books” and how they functioned within the early Manichaean com- 
munity in Syro-Mesopotamia.*® Without denying that Manichaeans 


18 For further discussion on orality in Babylonian Talmud, see Yaakov Elman, “Orality 
and the Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud,” OT 14.1 (1999): 52-99. For a compara- 
tive approach alongside Zoroastrian modes of recitation, see Moulie Vidas, Tradition 
and the Formation of the Talmud (Princeton University Press, 2014), 164-189. 

Along both diachronic and synchronic axes. For example, see Steven Fraade, “Early Rab- 
binic Midrash between Philo and Qumran,” in Strength to Strength: Essays in Apprecia- 
tion of Shaye J.D. Cohen (ed. M. Satlow; Brown Judaic Studies, 2018), 281-293. 

For a discussion on how books might have functioned among Egyptian Manichaeans, 
see Mattias Brand, The Manichaeans of Kellis: Religion, Community, and Everyday 
Life (Dissertation), 293-323. On the value of book production among Manichaeans, 
see Eduard Iricinschi, “‘A Thousand Books Will Be Saved’: Manichaean Writings and 
Religious Propaganda in the Roman Empire,” in Jewish and Christian Scripture as Arti- 
fact and Canon (ed. C.A. Evans and H.D. Zacharias; London: T & T Clark, 2009), 
261-272. There is a long discussion among scholars whether Mani’s books were esoteric 
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were somewhat peculiarly concerned with the production and reading of 
books, even a cursory skim through the Kephalaia cannot fail to impress 
the reader with the profoundly oral nature of Manichaean instruction 
and pedagogy, what Jaffee calls the “oral-performative context” in ref- 
erence to rabbinic pedagogy. Representations of this oral-performative 
context in the Kephalaia help us to reimagine the social and pedagogical 
space that lay behind and in front of these written works. That is, kepha- 
laia entered into existing social spaces as they were produced by and 
for them.** The upshot of this line of analysis, as I argue below, is that 
kephalaia did not overdetermine the contours of Manichaean pedagogy 
but were themselves determined by their production from and reception 
into an oral-performative context. 

This leaves open the question about the relationship of the Kephalaia 
to Mani’s books. In fact, despite the hypothesis that the purpose of the 
Kephalaia is to fill in the gaps left behind in Mani’s books, there is little 
concrete evidence that the Kephalaia was rooted in an interpretative or 
exegetical study of his books.** Consequently, the mention of Mani’s 
books in the Kephalaia must first be understood from within the project 
of the Kephalaia itself. When we do so, we will see that the Kephalaia’s 
scattered references to Mani’s books is a rhetorical trope to persuade 
the audience that the Kephalaia speaks the same revelatory argot as 
Mani’s books, not that they are, in fact, derived from an exegesis of 
Mani’s books. To borrow Jaffee’s words, like halakha, the origins of 


in nature or not. See, for example, Timothy Pettipiece and Paul Hubert-Poirier, who 
notice the differences in content between the Kephalaia (and the Psalm-book) and anti- 
Manichaean Christian treatises and note that “As such, this could be further evidence 
that Manichaean books really were restricted to insiders and polemical authors are 
basing their information on a more generalized and likely orally presented catechetical 
preaching as opposed to the technical cosmogony evidenced in primary Manichaean 
sources,” in Biblical and Manichaean Citations in Titus of Bostra’s Against the Man- 
ichaeans: An Annotated Inventory (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 141. 

In Steven Fraade’s words, in relation to rabbinic midrashim, “We gain here a glimpse of 
the literary face of an otherwise oral circulatory system of study and teaching by whose 
illocutionary force disciples became sages and sages became a class that could extend 
their teachings, practices, and view of the world into Jewish society more broadly.” I sug- 
gest something similar might be happening in the Kephalaia as well. Steven Fraade, From 
Tradition to Commentary (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), 19. 
Timothy Pettipiece may be thinking along these lines in his brief historical reconstruc- 
tion for the emergence of the Kephalaia. Pettipiece, Pentadic Redaction, 11-13. See 
also, Iain Gardner, “Towards an Understanding of Mani’s Religious Development and 
the Archaeology of Manichaean Identity,” in Religion and Retributive Logic: Essays in 
Honour of Professor Garry W. Trompf (ed. C.M. Cusack and C. Hartney; Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 143-156. 
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the Kephalaia may lie in an “extra-scriptural” and “non-exegetical” 
tradition.” As I argue below, we must see the Kephalaia as a body of 
authoritative Manichaean teaching that emerged largely independently 
from the direct study of Mani’s books. This is not to deny that Mani’s 
written works provided the conceptual and cosmological vocabulary for 
the teachings found in the Kephalaia. They probably did, though in ways 
that are now difficult to tease out. Rather, it is to draw attention to the 
fact that the Kephalaia itself is quite unconcerned with the textual study 
of Mani’s books; it never consults Mani’s books as a point of reference, 
it never depicts Mani as teaching from his books, nor does it ever root 
its teachings in the intensive study of Mani’s books.** In fact, the intro- 
duction to the Kephalaia frames the Kephalaia explicitly against Mani’s 
books, as the words that cannot be found in Mani’s books, the words 
that “the cosmos did not permit” Mani to write. 

This raises an important question. If the Kephalaia preserves a body 
of Manichaean teachings that emerged largely independently from the 
exegetical study of Mani’s books, then why did the entirety of its teach- 
ings come to be attributed to Mani? One might simply answer that the 
Manichaean teachers responsible for this attribution were engaging in 
a bit of harmless pseudepigraphy; they wanted their teachings to be 
authoritative, so they attributed it to Mani. Or, one might answer this 
question by turning to genre; one simply attributes their teachings to 
Mani because the genre demands it. No doubt both are true to some 
extent. Yet we also need to attend to how the Kephalaia accounts for its 
own difference from Mani’s books. 

For this, we turn again to its introduction, which as I argued in Chapter 
2, strives to present the Kephalaia as a coherent anthological corpus of 
Mani’s oral revelation and not merely a collection of random teachings. 
Here, I turn to examine why the author of the introduction chose to 


*3 Funk asks, “Is it likely, then that there evolved, already at a very early stage, in the Man- 
ichaean West an early ‘patristic’ tradition, an authoritative theological corpus, second in 
rank only to the Canon, and that one of the foremost items of this patristic tradition was 
the Kephalaia?” Though I argue below that the Manichaean teachers responsible for the 
Kephalaia did not consider their own teachings “less than” Mani’s own, I think Funk 
is still fundamentally correct about a separate “non-canonical” tradition that emerged 
soon after Mani’s death. See Wolf-Peter Funk, “The Reconstruction of the Manichaean 
Kephalaia,” in Emerging from Darkness: Studies in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources 
(ed. P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 143-159, at 152. 

*4 Even in K 332, for example, which depicts scribes reading from the Treasure of Life, the 
entire dialogue between Mani and Goundesh is about the value of the Treasure, not an 
exegesis from the Treasure. 
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present Mani as a font of oral revelation. In short, like the rabbis, I argue 
that this oral-performative context itself became an object of ideology. 
No longer unregistered habitus, the oral-performative context became 
a means through which Manichaean teachers could root their own oral 
wisdom, now textualized in the Kephalaia, in Mani’s original revelation. 
In so doing, Manichaean teachers presented themselves not as mere tra- 
dents of a finalized written revelation, but as Mani’s coworkers in the 
continued production of revelation. In other words, by leaning on ideolo- 
gies of oral revelation, Manichaean teachers began to present themselves 
as continuing the work that Mani began. The attribution of contempo- 
rary oral wisdom to Mani, then, was never about Mani, but about the 
ones who attributed their teachings to him, the teachers themselves. 


The Oral Performative Context of Early Manichaean Pedagogy 


The Kephalaia provides a rich source for understanding the oral- 
performative context of late antique Manichaean pedagogy. It confirms the 
importance of orality in pedagogical contexts. We find evidence for the oral 
aspect of instruction on nearly every page, not least of all due to the fact 
that each kephalaion purports to preserve the words that Mani uttered to 
his disciples. Intriguingly, as I have argued elsewhere, the Kephalaia pres- 
ents an unusually close relationship to rabbinic models of instruction.*5 
For example, the Kephalaia contains formulae used to denote instruction, 
that is, of disciples “sitting before” or “standing before” Mani, and of vari- 
ous people “coming before” Mani, that parallel rabbinic formulae in both 
form and function. Furthermore, again like forms of rabbinic pedagogy, 
Manichaean pedagogy took place on an ad hoc, occasional basis. There 
is no evidence for institutions of Manichaean learning. Rather, the verbs 
that the Kephalaia regularly uses to frame moments of instruction makes it 
clear that these were occasional performances, not based on a standardized 
curriculum with a standing faculty. As one might expect, such an uninsti- 
tutionalized model of instruction had a direct effect on the way that teach- 
ings in the Kephalaia were initially collected and transmitted. It is little 
wonder, then, that the Kephalaia also demonstrates what David Stern has 
called the “anthological habit” in relation to rabbinic literature.*° 


25 Jae Hee Han, “Mani’s Metivta: Manichaean Pedagogy in its Syro-Mesopotamian Con- 
text,” HTR 114.3 (2021): 346-370. 

26 On the “anthological habit” in the Kephalaia, and its possible parallels rabbinic hab- 
its of anthologization, see Jae Hee Han, “‘Once Again He Speaks’: The Anthological 
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At the same time, the regularity of such formulae, e.g., “Mani was 
sitting among his disciples,” demonstrates the cultural durability of this 
model of instruction. The disciples often question Mani by hearkening 
back to an earlier oral lesson that they remembered: “We have heard you 
say, our master...” They also frequently ask Mani to repeat a lesson that 
they had already once heard. Mani too proclaims lessons before his dis- 
ciples, sometimes using an earlier oral lesson as the occasion to preach on 
a related topic. These examples are such regular features of the Kephalaia 
that they most likely reflect the oral-pedagogical context of the redactors 
who gave the Kephalaia its broad internal structure. In other words, the 
redactors of the Kephalaia invested their own oral-performative context 
into the framing sequences of the Kephalaia. 

To get a better sense of this oral-performative context, let us examine 
the opening sequence of one particularly long kephalaion. K 38 opens in 
the following way. 


Once again, at one of the times, a disciple questioned the apostle saying to him: 
You have told us that the Light Mind is this one who shall come and assume the 
saints. You said it to us like this: “He too is one among the gods... many gods are 
with him.” You have also told us: “When he enters within the body of the flesh 
and binds the old man with his five counsels, he sets his five counsels in the five 
limbs of his body.” So now, where is he [the Light Mind]? In that the old man is 
chained in the body! For I see how rebellions arise there from time to time despite 
his bondage. Also, secondly, I ask you: If then he is a great God, unchanging and 
immeasurable, how could he come and appear in the smallness of the body? The 
third thing I want you to recount to me... a holy one is the Mind, and he is pure... 
the defilement of this body? Fourthly, if truly the Light Mind exists in the saints, 
why is his likeness not displayed in us, the way that he is? I entreat you, can you 
persuade me about these things that I have asked you?*” 


The opening formula “Once again, at one of the times” presents this sort 
of face-to-face exchange narrated between Mani and his disciple as a 
regular feature of Manichaean pedagogy. The disciple then quotes from 
memory two or three statements that Mani had uttered at an earlier les- 
son. He may be quoting Mani’s words verbatim. Interestingly, all his 
questions are rooted in the mismatch between the lessons that he had 
once heard from Mani and his personal experience as a Manichaean. 
All four riff on the question of how the divine occupies a demonic 


Habit in the Manichaean Kephalaia,” JLA 14.2 (2021): 435-470. Cf. David Stern, “The 
Anthology in Jewish Literature: An Introduction,” in The Anthology in Jewish Litera- 
ture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 3-11. 


*7 1 Ke 89.18-102.12. 
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body: how is it the case that I — or any other Manichaean - still experi- 
ence the demonic desires of the “Old Man” when, in fact, the Light Mind 
now occupies my very body? I want to stress here that despite the doc- 
trinal nature of the disciple’s question, his questions are not scholastic in 
a “text-exegetical” sense. They do not arise from sustained inquiry into 
or speculation about the meaning of Mani’s books. Rather, his ques- 
tions, which form the basis for this entire lengthy kephalaion, arise from 
what seems to have been an existential predicament that lies beyond this 
specific pedagogical context. He asks these questions now because he 
perceives an unbearable mismatch between his personal experience and 
the lessons he had heard earlier. More importantly, it is the Manichaean 
teacher — not Mani’s books — who mediates the disciple’s access into and 
understanding of Manichaean doctrines. As such, this passage character- 
izes Manichaean pedagogy as a sustained relationship between Mani and 
disciple, a relationship durable enough for the disciple to have heard a 
lesson earlier and to request multiple points of clarification. Though this 
is only one example, it nevertheless suggests that the original contexts 
for the emergence of kephalaia was not in the “study room” — whatever 
that might have looked like — but in durable relationships between local 
Manichaean teachers and their disciples. Such models of pedagogy, of 
course, must have included the study of Mani’s books, though even evi- 
dence for that within the Kephalaia is surprisingly sparse. 

Mani’s response to this disciple is intriguing, if not slightly perplexing. 
Nevertheless, it too hearkens back to an earlier moment when he had 
told the disciple about his revelation, again pointing toward the durabil- 
ity of this model of oral pedagogy. He says, 


Then he [Mani] speaks to that disciple: My entire revelation, which I revealed, I 
have made known to my church in your presence (Taantoxaryyic THPC EeTAIoaATIC 
ABAA ALOYANE?C ABAA NTAEKKAHCIA epe Naepek). This one alone among... him. This 
disciple says to the apostle: All that you have unveiled you have... in our presence 
(enagpen). Yet I wanted to know... the Light Mind, the way he is. Then the apostle 
says to him: If I shall reveal ... to you about these things that you are so set upon, 
and they become true for you after you are so set upon them, will you understand 
what you... ? On your account I will give vision to those who see! I will make the 
living fountain bubble up for the thirsty that they may drink and live.”* 


Mani seems hesitant to respond to the disciple’s questions. Is he annoyed 
by how many questions the disciple asked? After all, he mentions that 
he had already declared his “entire revelation” to the church, including 


28 í Ke 90.8-90.19. 
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to the disciple himself. Presumably, that disclosure of revelation should 
have sufficed. More importantly for our purposes, in the same way that 
the disciple remembered those lessons that Mani had uttered at some 
earlier point in time, Mani too refers to the “total revelation” that he 
had already proclaimed to his church, presumably in person, as sug- 
gested by the words “in your presence” and “in our presence.” It goes 
without saying that the church did not receive Mani’s wisdom from his 
books, but through a direct proclamation, which in turn shines a rather 
defamiliarizing light upon those few instances in which the disciples 
and Mani do mention his books. In any case, it is clear that what hap- 
pened at an earlier exchange between the disciple and Mani now shapes 
the tone of this exchange. Again, this points to the durability of this 
oral-performative context and suggests a level of sustained engagement 
between Manichaean teachers and their disciples. 

Further evidence for both the non-exegetical basis for the content of 
the Kephalaia and for the sustained engagement between the teacher and 
disciple can be found throughout the corpus. In K 88, for example, a cat- 
echumen complains to Mani about the poor behavior of some of his local 
Elect.*? How could they be righteous when they act so uncharitably to 
their fellows? Mani chastises this catechumen for not understanding the 
pressures that the Elect face. Similarly, in K 61, Mani’s disciples marvel 
over the floodwaters of the Tigris, which prompts Mani to proclaim how 
much greater was the garment of water that the First Man wore when 
he attacked the demonic army. In both cases, the topic of instruction 
emerges from situational events, for example, a catechumen’s complaint 
and the flooding of the waters. In fact, to the extent that we can tell, the 
topic of each kephalaion is always determined by a particular situation 
or happenstance event; it is never framed as an interpretative problem 
that arose from the direct study of Mani’s scripture.*° Such idealized 
yet regular features of the Kephalaia assume a local pedagogical context 
characterized by intense, sustained, and personal encounters between a 
Manichaean teacher and his students, one that may have included the 
study of Mani’s books but was not determined by them. 

Furthermore, specific kephalaia attest to a certain self-conscious reflec- 
tion on speech as an integral part of these rather ad hoc Manichaean 
study sessions. K 107, for example, centers on the material production 
of words and compares the spoken word to a coin. Mani likens the 


2 K 88. 
5° Han, “Mani’s Metivta.” 
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manufacturing of the spoken word to the production of a coin, which 
is poured out, beaten, trimmed, stamped, beautified, and then distrib- 
uted among people. Though this kephalaion does not center on pedagogy 
but belongs to a more general Manichaean fascination with the human 
body, the very comparison of the spoken word to a coin suggests that the 
Manichaean teachers saw the spoken word as a privileged object of dis- 
semination, a thing of commerce designed for circulation. 

We can confirm this reading of the kephalaion by turning to K 84, 
which does assume the importance of speech within a pedagogical con- 
text." In fact, an anonymous editor summarizes this kephalaion as 
“Concerning Wisdom; it is far superior when on the tongue than in the 
heart of a person.” The opening passages read: 


Once again, on one occasion, one of the disciples stood up before the apostle. 
He questioned him, saying: I entreat you, my master that you might instruct 
me. Behold, when a person will be taught wisdom in his heart, and he seals it 
in his doctrine, so shall you find him rejoicing greatly about it. However, shall 
his... more that when he may proclaim... and utter it (ngoyo Hncan eTqyaTawmeaia 
NGTeoyac). He shall be enlightened by it. It is unveiled before him, and through it 
he assumes power and truth. 

That disciple speaks further before the apostle: I understand... that this word 
I have uttered is correct. I know that the wisdom I have been taught is spread 
through my heart and perfected in my soul. However, it is not found like the 
splendor in me, so that I regard it advanced, except when I shall proclaim it by 
my mouth and utter it to others (emut ancan eremaitameatay Amac NTATAMPO 
elTeoyo Amac apNkekaye). Indeed, when I proclaim it, I am giving it to the ears 
of others to hear. Would I do these same things, even if I had never heard it in 
my days of being? Would I desire greatly and my heart be drawn to the wisdom 
I now proclaim? I entreat you, my master, that you might instruct me as to why 
this wisdom becomes more advanced when I proclaim it than when it is sealed in 
my heart (tncan efTeyo HMAC NZOYO atINeY ATCTABE ATTIAgHT).>* 


The rest of the kephalaion depicts Mani explaining why wisdom is “supe- 
rior in my mouth when I proclaim it than when it is set in my heart.” He 
presents a series of parables that compares the spoken word with the birth 
of a child and with a single log of fire illuminating an entire house. Mani 
concludes with the claim that the spoken word advances the level of wis- 
dom of the orator himself, to the extent that he himself will be astonished 


31 
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I Ke 204.24-208.10. Also, K 96 (1 Ke 244.21-246.6): Mani urges his disciples “Toil 
and “to preach and enlighten every soul” so that they might become rich as a good 
farmer. He warns them against silence, saying, “If you are silent and you do not preach 
to the people, you have no strength to bear fruit.” 

3> 1 Ke 204.24-208.10. 
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by his own proclaimed wisdom. Yet the disciple is still troubled, for he 
has noticed that spoken wisdom does not always have its intended effect. 
Some people, on hearing the word, reject it completely. To this, Mani 
answers that those who reject it are aliens to the truth, and therefore 
they cannot accept it. He says, “This is also the case with wisdom. When 
it is proclaimed by the mouth of the teacher (Ancan eroyrameaïq Amac 
eÑ TTranpo mncag), those who are akin to it shall receive it and rejoice 
in it, but those who are strangers to it neither rejoice in it... nor receive 
it.”33 Mani’s response thus hints at the role speech plays in the formation 
of a distinct Manichaean identity; those who understand belong to the 
Church, and those who do not, are strangers. 

This kephalaion also neatly captures the gist of our discussion above. 
Instruction happens at a local level in the face-to-face encounter between 
a Manichaean teacher and his student. The student comes to his teacher 
with a question that arose from his personal experience. Upon hearing 
a satisfactory answer, the disciple is persuaded and sits back down. His 
questions, moreover, reflect back upon the pedagogical moment, speech 
that issues from the “mouth of the teacher.” This kephalaion therefore 
thematizes oral instruction and possibly the “oral performative context” 
as a whole. Oral instruction not only edifies the student, but its benefits 
also redound on the teacher himself. At the same time, when we read this 
kephalaion among other kephalaia, one cannot help but read it as a com- 
ment on the whole of the corpus. 


The Kephalaia and Its Relation to Mani’s Books 


I have suggested above that the teachings found within the Kephalaia 
did not emerge from a systematic exegesis of Mani’s books but within 
oral-performative contexts. Here, I survey the few references to Mani’s 
books in the Kephalaia to strengthen the argument. The Kephalaia does 
not present Mani’s books as repositories of information available for 
consultation. I suggest, then, that we must see references to Mani’s books 
in the Kephalaia as part of the “project” of the Kephalaia. 

Given that each kephalaion features Mani speaking to his disciples, one 
might suspect that the Kephalaia materializes a text-interpretative tradi- 
tion rooted in the intensive study of Mani’s books. Yet evidence for this 
assumption is sorely lacking. Indeed, with the exception of the introduc- 
tion to the Kephalaia, the Kephalaia itself evinces very little interest in the 


33 1 Ke 207.27-31. 
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actual content of Mani’s books. And, when it does mention Mani’s books, 
it is to use them as a mere occasion for an oral teaching that is about the 
book but not based on it. As a result, one cannot draw an easy line from 
Mani’s books to the Kephalaia. This problem is compounded by the fact 
that, as our examples from the preceding discussion show, the questions 
that the disciples ask Mani are often personal in nature or otherwise arise 
from happenstance incidents. They never ask Mani an exegetical question 
nor do they ever consult Mani’s books. In fact, the Kephalaia hardly ever 
mentions Mani’s books at all, and when it does, it is only in the vagu- 
est of terms. For example, in K 61, when Mani describes the confronta- 
tion between the First Man and the forces of darkness, he says, “So they, 
the rulers, drank in and consumed the waters, the way that I have told 
you in the Great Gospel.”>*+ Mention of the Great Gospel adds noth- 
ing to Mani’s argument here and could as easily been omitted. While the 
kephalaion assumes that the disciples know of a work by the name of the 
Great Gospel and its contents, it re-contextualizes those contents within 
this “oral-performative” moment; what has changed is the medium of 
revelation. We can say the same about K 91, where Mani offhandedly 
mentions what he wrote in the Treasure of Life,’ or K 99, where the 
disciples proclaim that they “had heard a lesson from you, my master, 
you have recounted for us and written it down in the books.”3° We might 
immediately ask, which book? Where? In fact, even when the disciples 
claim to have already read a lesson in one of Mani’s books, it is difficult 
to detect anything more than a vague awareness that the lesson can be 
found in one of “Mani’s books.” Thus, while Mani admits in the conclu- 
sion of K 1 that he had written about his apostolate in his books “in full” 
(en oYaleyTe ên Naxq@ue) and that he had repeated the same lesson to 
the disciples “in an abbreviated form” (eN oycynToumia), we have no evi- 
dence that the disciples know where or in which of Mani’s books the idea 
of the apostolate can be found. Furthermore, as I argued in Chapter 2, 
we must be suspicious of K 1’s self-presentation as an abbreviation of a 
lesson found in “Mani’s books,” especially if the “righteous man” was 
made up by the redactors.*” Such spotty and problematic references to 
Mani’s books do not inspire much confidence that the Kephalaia was 
rooted in the study of Mani’s books. Rather, I suggest that they point to 
a rhetorical purpose. Whenever “Mani” in the Kephalaia says that any 


34 1 Ke 153.31. 
35 1 Ke 230.21. 
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particular oral lesson can also be found in his books, the Manichaean 
teachers responsible for that kephalaion are claiming that their teachings 
are essentially the same as Mani’s. Or, to put it differently, both Mani 
and the Manichaean teachers speak the same revelatory argot, which tells 
us more about how Manichaean teachers positioned themselves vis-a-vis 
Mani and his books than about the Kephalaia’s actual relation to Mani’s 
books. 

In any case, as far as we can tell from the Kephalaia, at least, the 
disciples seem to have had detailed knowledge of only one of Mani’s 
authored “texts” — his “Picture Book.” Thus, in K 92, a catechumen asks 
why Mani did not paint the transmigration of the souls of the catechu- 
men in his Picture Book. Such a question requires the catechumen to 
know the whole of the Picture Book in order to know what is missing. 
Yet even here we can see that the catechumen asks this question out of 
his own worries about his post-mortem fate as a catechumen, and not out 
of interest in the book itself! This is again an existential question, not a 
question of interpretation. 

K 332 offers a plausible answer for why the Manichaean teachers and 
disciples seem so disinterested in the study of Mani’s books.** It suggests 
that Mani’s books functioned primarily as ritual objects to be read pub- 
licly within particular settings, not private documents to be consulted or 
interpreted in any systematic fashion.*? It opens in the following way. 


Once again, it happened at another time, as Goundesh was sitting... as they read 
in his presence (ecoym@ay ərrqeen) from the Treasure of Life. The Apostle pro- 
claimed (reoyo) great lessons to him... Also the person... The Treasure of Life 
is... the revelation... concerning everything, concerning the time... cosmos... in 
this world. When Goundesh had listened to this lesson (cwrs) that the Apostle 
uttered... written in this book. He says to the Apostle: This book is very great! 
It is a book... written in it. Did it come from... the lesson that is written in it... 
scribe heard it? The Apostle says to him: It is a new book... So tell me now, how 
does this book stand in your regard? Goundesh says to him: There is nothing that 
compares to it in my regard. There is no book greater or stronger than it... But I 
will tell you what it is like! I heard a parable one day that there was a king who 
had a wonderful precious stone... 


The rest of the kephalaion veers into a discussion about the superior 
value of the Treasure of Life. What might this opening passage tell 


38 2 Ke 374.9-381.3. 
59 See especially the numerous references to the “reader” [manarn@etuc] in the Sermon on 
the Great War; Man. Hom. 12.20-21, 22.20, 30.27-30. Also, see the analysis by Brand, 
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us about the way that disciples engaged with Mani’s writings? First, 
reading Mani’s books was a communal enterprise; “they read in his 
presence,” presumably referring to disciples reading the book publicly 
within a “sitting” study session. Second, an exposition of the themes in 
the book accompanied the communal reading; “Mani proclaimed great 
lessons to him.” These lessons must have been somehow rooted in the 
Treasure of Life but not themselves the words from Treasure of Life, 
since it was the disciples who read the Treasure out loud. From what we 
can make out from the damaged text, Mani teaches the same basic les- 
son of the “two principles and three times.” Interestingly, the content 
of the kephalaion does not engage with the content of Mani’s lessons, 
but responds to the lessons, which in turn were ostensibly based on his 
book. In this sense, the kephalaion is thrice removed from the Treasure. 
Third, there is no indication that the disciples saw this public recita- 
tion of Mani’s books as an opportunity to memorize the recited words. 
This is not to say that they did not “memorize” sections of Mani’s 
books, but that memorization was not the primary goal of this public 
recitation. This suggests that they understood the Treasure of Life as 
a physical object that one read out of within a specific context, not a 
repository of information available for consultation. As such, it would 
fall on the teachers to mediate their disciples’ access into and compre- 
hension of the Treasure. Finally, in keeping with our emphasis on the 
ad hoc occasional nature of Manichaean pedagogy, it is important to 
note that Mani’s book only provides an occasion for learning, it itself is 
not the object of learning. 

If Manichaean teachers and disciples accessed the content of Mani’s 
books primarily through such forms of ritualized reading, then their rec- 
ollection of its content might have been primarily through memory. Or, 
at least this is the only way that the Kephalaia represents the disciples’ 
engagement with Mani’s books.*° K 72, for example, confirms that mem- 
ory played a crucial role in mediating the disciple’s access into Mani’s 
words. This kephalaion opens with Mani quizzing his disciples, asking 
them, 


What is this word that is written [mcexe ercue] in the scriptures? It proclaims 
[eqreoyo] the names of the ‘great garments,’ but what then are the ‘great gar- 
ments?’ Or again, this you all sometimes read [NTaq eteTNwa) Mad] the ‘rags,’ 


4° We must be mindful of other ways that the disciple’s accessed Mani’s books, especially 
the act of copying. See, especially, passages from the Sermon on the Great War (Man. 
Hom. 24.9-25.19, 28.1-25). 
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what are those ‘rags?’... What are all these names? Look, they are written and 
sealed, according to memory by a mass of scriptures [eicTe cecue ceTaBe KATA 
oYpnueye NENMHQE Nrpady]....47 


This may be the only time that the Kephalaia “quotes” directly from 
Mani’s books. To be more accurate, however, the Kephalaia “quotes” 
Mani’s book through “memory by a mass of scriptures.” The disciples 
do not cite Mani’s book through an act of private consultation. Rather, 
they recall these discrepant terms through memory from what might have 
been a ritualized oral recitation of Mani’s books. 

Similarly, while K 148 discusses Mani’s writings, it is only to connect 
them with an appropriate god of the third creation.** For example, Mani 
declares that the Great Gospel, “which I wrote for you all,” is the gift 
of the (Third) Messenger, whereas the Treasure of Life is the gift of the 
Column of Glory. Mani concludes by urging his disciples to “Place them 
[the books] in your heart and believe in them (x:Toy aeoyn aneTNeHT 
NTeTNNaeTe apay).” 4 He clarifies what he means in the following line, 
“Write them upon... remember (cagoy axN NeTN... prMeye). Then you 
will... into eternal life.”44 Although the passage breaks off at the crucial 
point, the extant reference to memory seems to indicate, again, that the 
disciples accessed Mani’s books by “placing them on your heart,” that 
is, through memory. Though it is unclear at this point what the act of 
“remembering” Mani’s written words means precisely, it nevertheless 
suggests that Mani’s books are only indirectly available for exegetical or 
interpretative engagement. 

In sum, we cannot ignore the concrete oral-performative pedagogical 
context represented in and by the Kephalaia. It was from such contexts 
that the raw materials for the Kephalaia probably first emerged and 
where they were first redacted to form something like the Kephalaia we 
possess now. Of course, further work on the redaction of the Kephalaia, 
as well as the question of how the oral-performative context affected 
the peculiar structure and formulaic nature of the Kephalaia, may 
nuance the argument offered here. Nevertheless, the relative silence 
of the Kephalaia on Mani’s books suggests that it embodies a corpus 
of teachings that arose largely independently from the direct study of 
Mani’s scriptures. 


4° 1 Ke 176.14-29. 
4> 1 Ke 355.2-25. 
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If so, then why does the Kephalaia attribute its teachings to Mani? 
If the teachings found in the Kephalaia emerged after Mani’s death and 
within a pedagogical context that prioritized the face-to-face interaction 
between a Manichaean teacher and disciple, it seems unlikely that these 
later teachers had initially attributed their own teachings to Mani. Put 
another way, the attribution of all teachings to Mani is such a regular 
and consistent feature of the Kephalaia that it probably reflects some- 
thing about the redactors responsible for the structural coherence of the 
work. It stands to reason, then, at some point between the genesis of 
those teachings that made their way into the Kephalaia and the heavily 
redacted Kephalaia as we have it, Manichaeans began to attribute their 
own teachings to the oral revelation of their prophet, thereby transform- 
ing contemporary teachings into tradition and rooting the fruits of their 
own intellectual labor in the originary site of revelation, Mani. The next 
section will propose one explanation for how this ideology of oral revela- 
tion emerged. 


The Emergence of Oral Revelation from “Inscribed” Oral Revelation 


The introduction to the Kephalaia presents the reader with two sources 
for revelation. The first are the books that Mani had personally authored. 
The second is the Kephalaia itself, which the author of the introduction 
frames as the revelation that Mani uttered to his disciples and which the 
“cosmos did not permit him to write.” Both corpora thus present the 
same substance — wisdom from Mani. They differ only in mediation: rev- 
elation in written form or revelation in oral form. But there is a problem, 
since the Kephalaia as we have it is itself a book, two books in fact; it 
is inscribed oral revelation. In this section, I focus on this problem and 
argue that the act of inscribing “oral revelation” dis-embedded “orality” 
from its oral-performative context. As Jaffee writes in his interpretation 
of Bauml, “It discovers its ‘orality,’ as it were, by gazing at its face in the 
mirror of the written text.”*5 Similarly, it was the authors of the intro- 
duction’s will-to-knowledge, their aspiration to situate the Kephalaia as a 
book that sat on the same shelf with Mani’s books, that provides evidence 
for the dis-embedding of the “oral-performative context” from an unreg- 
istered medium of instruction into an alternative locus for the continuous 
articulation of Mani’s revelation. In so doing, the authors of the intro- 
duction were not disinterested actors merely writing their pedagogical 


45 Jaffee, Torah, 7. 
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context into the Kephalaia but affirming their own oral-performative 
context as a viable means for continually producing revelation. 

Were it not for the introduction, we would have no reason to think of 
the Kephalaia as a book that belonged on a shelf together with Mani’s 
books. Indeed, as argued above, the teachings found in the Kephalaia 
emerged independently from the study of Mani’s books. It is only because 
the author of the introduction asserts a sort of continuity between the 
Kephalaia and the rest of Mani’s books that we are inclined to see the 
Kephalaia as belonging together with Mani’s books. He writes: 


I [Mani] have written them [the three lessons] in my books of light: in the Great 
Gospel and Treasure of Life, in the Treatise, in the One of the Mysteries, in The 
Writing, which I wrote on account of the Parthians, and also all my Epistles, in 
the Psalms and the Prayers. For these three lessons are the measure of all wisdom. 
Everything that occurred, and that will occur is written in them.*° 


Here the author presents all of Mani’s writings as a single corpus.*” How 
is this mention of Mani’s books in the introduction to the Kephalaia sup- 
posed to change the manner in which a reader experiences the rest of the 
corpus? At a minimum, this presentation of Mani’s books as written works 
sets the groundwork for thinking of the Kephalaia as a necessary comple- 
ment to the wisdom contained in those books. After all, Mani goes on 
to lament that the world did not permit him to write down all the wis- 
dom that he possessed, and as a result, he entrusts his disciples with the 
task of writing down “all the wisdom” that he could not. The disciples 
must recover everything they heard from Mani through their memory: the 
explanations, homilies, and lessons that he had proclaimed and uttered 
from time to time. But by defining the Kephalaia as the oral wisdom left 
unrecorded in Mani’s books, the author actually encourages his readers 
to consider the Kephalaia as a book that belongs on the same shelf with 
Mani’s books; it is the (written) Oral Revelation that complements Mani’s 
Written Revelation. The author of the introduction must have been ulti- 
mately successful in this regard, since both the anti-Manichaean treatise 
the Acts of Archelaus and the Manichaean Sermon on the Great War place 
the Kephalaia within a set of books that includes Mani’s written books.** 


4° 1 Ke 5.22-28. 

47 Similarly, consider K 148. However, even there, Mani connects his five “great books” 
with particular elements in the Manichaean system. Again, this kephalaion is about 
Mani’s books, not a study of them. 

48 Man. Hom. 18.6. Now, on the Acts of Archelaus, see Jason BeDuhn and Paul Mirecki, 
“Placing the Acts of Archelaus,” in Frontiers of Faith: The Christian Encounter with 
Manichaeism in the Acts of Archelaus (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 1-22. 
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At the same time, the very act of presenting the Kephalaia as the oral 
complement to Mani’s written books demonstrates something of the 
ways that Mani’s books cast an enduring shadow over later Manichaean 
literary production. They stand as textual monuments that resist replica- 
tion but also demand a certain degree of proximity. As a result, it may 
be that the Kephalaia could only emerge as an accepted repository of 
Mani’s teachings by referring to and explicitly distinguishing itself from 
his books. For example, consider the following passage from the conclud- 
ing lines of the introduction, which we have seen already in Chapter 2. 


What I have written in books no human mouth will be able to write (in Tanpo 
Npmue Napw@ape acaeq). Nevertheless (aa), according to your capacity, and even 
as you may find strength, remember! And write a little something from the great 
wisdom that you have heard from me.*? 


Mani states that no human mouth “will be able to write” what he wrote. 
The future tense of “will be able to write” [Napmae] surely reflects the 
authors’ own moment in time, long after Mani’s death, experiment- 
ing with new ways to produce Manichaean literature. It also lays bare 
their own anxiety about the relationship between Mani’s books and the 
Kephalaia itself. This anxiety, however, centers less on the inimitability of 
Mani’s writings as much as it comments on the oral-performative back- 
ground represented within the Kephalaia and from which the Kephalaia 
emerged. The acts of hearing, remembering, and writing associated with 
the human mouth allude to precisely this oral-performative context. As 
such, “Mani’s” critique focuses on the inability of the oral-performative 
context — the human mouth - to record and transmit the fullness of wis- 
dom in comparison to the direct authorship of books. This is why the 
following sentence begins with “nevertheless.” Even though the oral- 
performative context is an inferior medium for producing revelatory 
knowledge in comparison to Mani’s direct transcription of revelation, 
nevertheless, one should try to remember what one had heard and write 
“a little” of that wisdom. 

This allows us to finally get to the heart of our question. Why ascribe 
teachings to Mani at all? Put even more sharply, what did the fourth- 
century author of the introduction stand to gain by presenting the 
Kephalaia as the spoken words of Mani? One answer, namely, that the 
author wanted to make the Kephalaia look authentic and so deceived 
his audience into thinking that it was “really” Mani who spoke these 


4 1 Ke 9.3-4. 
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words, is in my view unsatisfactory.°° The author’s wish to present the 
Kephalaia as a necessary complement to Mani’s books gets us closer to 
the answer, yet it does not explain why he portrays Mani specifically as 
an oral fount of revelation. I suggest, instead, that the primary reason 
why the fourth-century author of the introduction presented Mani as 
a teacher within an oral-performative context was to fashion the oral- 
performative context itself as the privileged site for the production of 
revelation. By presenting Mani as such, the fourth-century authors pres- 
ent themselves within their own oral-performative context as both emu- 
lating the “historical” Mani and continuing the revelation that began 
with Mani. Indeed, the authors of the introduction explicitly homologize 
the role of the Manichaean teacher and scribe with Mani himself, saying 
“Every writer who reveals [eqoman asad] these three great lessons, he 
is a writer of truth; every teacher who teaches and proclaims [eqtcsmM 
eyTadeaiay| these three lessons, is the teacher of truth. I [Mani] also, for 
my part, behold, I have revealed these three great lessons (anak œT an 
eicente ai[owAn aBar 2a] MaaUT nnac Ncexe).” Thus, like the Amoraic 
rabbis in both Palestine and Mesopotamia who came to root their own 
performance of Oral Torah in the Sinaitic revelation, the Manichaean 
teachers too transmute their teachings into the idiom of oral revelation, 
not in order to deceive his audience, but to claim that their own spo- 
ken teachings stand in essential continuity with the revelation that Mani 
began. 


THE PSEUDO-CLEMENTINE HOMILIES: 
ORALITY AND REVELATION 


We have seen above how Manichaean teachers claimed to continue the 
revelation that began with Mani by presenting their own oral-performative 
context as a locus for the production of revelatory knowledge. The 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies too parallels the rabbinic ideology of Oral 
Torah, albeit in its own way. In fact, scholars have already detected 
rabbinic “influence” in this fourth-century Greek novel. As early as 1903, 
Bergmann had drawn attention to what he considered significant 


> 


5° For a critique of “pseudepigraphy,” albeit within a Second Temple Jewish context, 
see Hindy Najman, Past Renewals: Interpretative Authority, Renewed Revela- 
tion, and the Quest for Perfection in Jewish Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 73-86, 
235-242. See also, David Brakke, “Early Christian Lies and the Lying Liars Who 
Wrote Them: Bart Ehrman’s Forgery and Counterforgery,” Journal of Religion 96.3 
(2016): 378-390. 
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parallels between Jewish literature and the Ps.-Clementine corpus.>' The 
parallels between the Homilies and specifically rabbinic literature that 
later scholars have adduced are also impressive. Regarding possible par- 
allels between the rabbinic Oral Torah and the Homilies, they draw 
attention to two passages in particular. In Hom. 3.47, Peter says, “The 
Law of God was given through Moses without writing [éypaqus] to sev- 
enty wise men to be transmitted so that the polity [of the Jews] might be 
carried on through succession. But after Moses was taken up, someone 
else wrote down [the Law of God], but not Moses...” Similarly, Peter 
says in Hom. 2.38, “The prophet Moses transmitted the Law by the will 
of God with its explanations [otv tois émAvoeow] to certain elect men, 
seventy in number, so as to furnish those who desire to learn the Law ...” 
Taken together, these passages state that Moses gave the Law of God to 
seventy wise men in oral form with all its explanations, that the Written 
Law came after the Oral Law, and that this oral mode of transmission 
guarantees that Moses’ true teachings continued up to the time of the 
Pharisees. These statements are strikingly similar to various passages 
scattered throughout rabbinic literature. The transmission of Torah from 
Moses onward, for example, parallels rabbinic notions for the transmis- 
sion of Torah from Sinai, especially as found in the opening sections of 
m. Avot, as many scholars have noted.>* Furthermore, the claim that 
Moses gave the Torah with all its explanations parallels the rabbinic 
claims of the same, as in the Sifra, which says, “The Torah and the Laws 
and fine points and explications [7wrm] were by Moses from Sinai.” >? 
Finally, the Homilies as a whole portrays the Pharisees somewhat 


> 


5! J. Bergman, “Les Éléments Juifs dans les Pseudo-Clémentines,” in Revue des Etudes 
Juives (Paris: La Société des Études Juives), 89-98. 

5> Kelley Coblentz Bautch, “Obscured by the Scriptures, Revealed by the Prophets: God 
in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies,” in Histories of the Hidden God: Concealment and 
Revelation in Western Gnostic, Esoteric, and Mystical Traditions (ed. A.D. DeConick 
and G. Adamson; Durham: Acumen, 2013), 120-136; Karl Shuve, “The Doctrine of 
the False Pericopes and Other Late Antique Approaches to the Problem of Scripture’s 
Unity,” in Nouvelles intrigues pseudo-clémentines: Plots in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Romance (ed. F. Amsler, A. Frey, C. Touati, and R. Girardet; Prahins: Publications 
de l'Institut Romand des Sciences Bibliques, 2008), 437-445. Annette Yoshiko Reed, 
“When did Rabbis becomes Pharisees?” in Jewish-Christianity and the History of 
Judaism, 295-329. For a similar assessment vis-a-vis the Ps.-Clementine Recognitions, 
see Nicole Kelley, “What is the Value of Sense Perception in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Romance?,” in Nouvelles intrigues pseudo-clémentines, 361-369. Nevertheless, it is not 
clear whether m. Avot represents the “foundation” narrative for the entire rabbinic 
community; Adiel Schremer, “Avot Reconsidered: Rethinking Rabbinic Judaism,” JOR 
105.3 (2015): 287-311. 

5 Sifra bebuqqotay 8.12. 
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positively, precisely when rabbis began to see themselves in continuity 
with the earlier Pharisaic community.°* Such remarkable similarities led 
Albert Baumgarten to conclude that the “Pseudo-Clementines exhibit 
detailed and specific knowledge of rabbinic Judaism.” 55 

Although we might not go as far as Baumgarten in positing that the 
author/redactors of the Homilies had “detailed and specific knowledge” of 
the rabbis, his analysis nevertheless demonstrates the value of contextual- 
izing the Homilies with specific rabbinic passage about the Oral Torah.°° 
Indeed, scholars have come to recognize the value of situating the Ps.- 
Clementine corpus in its fourth-century Syrian context, as this book itself 
had done in Chapter 3. Annette Yoshiko Reed, for example, extends this 
frame of analysis and points to the many ways that the Homilies con- 
verges and parallels particular discourses among the rabbis.*” Similarly, 
Nicole Kelley situates the importance of sense-perception, and hearing 
more specifically, in the Ps.-Clementine Recognitions, a later work related 
to the Homilies, within a Syrian milieu, one characterized by competing 
groups of Christians, Jews, Hellenes, “Gnostics,” and Manichaeans.°* 
Dominique Côté too has drawn attention to the broader world of Greek 
philosophy and rhetoric.°? Such scholarship demonstrates the value of 
contextualizing the Ps.-Clementine Homilies alongside a wide range of 
contemporary literature. 

In this section, I extend such scholarship to focus on the intersection 
between private instruction and oral revelation in the Homilies. Here, I first 


54 Albert Baumgarten, “Literary Evidence for Jewish Christianity in the Galilee,” in The 

Galilee in Late Antiquity (ed. L.I. Levine; New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary 

of America, 1992), 39-50; idem, “The Pharisaic Paradosis,” HTR 80.1 (1987): 63-77, 

at 75-76; Reed, “When did Rabbis?” In relation to the Ps.-Clementine Recognitions, 

see Jonathan Bourgel, “The Holders of the ‘Word of Truth’: The Pharisees in Pseudo- 

Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71,” JECS 25.2 (2017): 171-200. 

Baumgarten, “Literary Evidence,” 47. 

Extending Baumgarten’s points, Bourgel argues that the authors of the Ps.-Clementine 
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aim to expand our understanding of “orality” within the Homilies itself, 
moving it beyond the two passages above to show how the Homilies nar- 
rativizes orality as the only means for securing accurate information. As we 
will see, the author/redactors of the Homilies narrate moments of private 
instruction to showcase how only a face-to-face encounter can ensure the 
accurate transmission of information from one party to another. Having 
done so, I then turn to reassess the two passages above that describe Moses 
transmitting Torah orally “together with its explanations.” Granting that 
these passages resonate strongly with rabbinic Oral Torah, I argue that 
they must also be seen as thematizations of the Homilies’ somewhat idio- 
syncratic valorization of orality. I conclude by pointing to further parallels 
with rabbinic Oral Torah, not necessarily to argue that the author/redactor 
of the Homilies knew rabbinic traditions, but to show how their parallel 
ideologies of Oral Revelation present similar problems for both the rabbis 
and the Homilies, who resolve these problems in different ways. 


Orality in the Homilies 


As we saw in the previous chapter, the Homilies distinguishes between 
the spoken words of the True Prophet, which are masculine, spiritual, 
and noetic, and the utterances of the False Prophetess, which are female, 
carnal, and driven by pleasure. Whereas the souls of those who hear the 
words of the True Prophet are spiritually inseminated by his “white” 
words of truth, those who dare to listen the words of the False Prophetess 
are guilty of adultery, and therefore expelled from the Kingdom of God. 
More specifically, the false prophetess steals the seed of the male True 
Prophet and mixes it with her own inferior feminine seminal fluids to 
produce words that have the semblance of truth but are not identical to 
it. As a result, it is impossible for anyone to know whether they are lis- 
tening to words of truth or of deceit without the aid of the True Prophet, 
who knows all things and who speaks as the voice of objective truth. As 
Peter says, “If anyone knows anything true, he received it from Jesus or 
from his disciples.” °° This intersection of embryology and oral revelation 
has direct bearings on whether one is saved or damned; one must not 
only listen to the right words of the True Prophet, they must also refrain 
from hearing the wrong ones, lest they risk expulsion from the Kingdom. 

This is a cosmic battle as well, in so far as the True Prophet, who is 
both Adam and Jesus, has been battling the False Prophetess from the 
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beginning of time. Whereas the False Prophetess had disseminated the lie 
of polytheism throughout the entire world, the True Prophet taught the 
ancient Jews through Moses about the truth of monotheism. Moses, in 
turn, orally transmitted the laws that he had received “with all its inter- 
pretations” to a select number, who in turn also transmitted the “Oral 
Torah” up to the time of the Pharisees, as we saw above. When Jesus 
came, he established a parallel system of oral transmission through James 
and the apostles, especially Peter, whose teachings mirror the transmis- 
sion of Oral Torah through the Pharisees among the Jews. It is no sur- 
prise, then, that Peter claims that he knows that Jesus is the True Prophet 
because he had heard the truth directly from Jesus. In contrast, Simon 
Magus, who represents the False Prophetess, claims that he had been 
authorized to teach because he saw Jesus in a revelatory vision, which 
he argues is more appropriate for conveying truth than the medium of 
speech. In this way, the Homilies sharply distinguishes between Jewish 
and non-Jewish revelation, with orality and true prophecy on one side, 
and visions and false prophecy, on the other. 

The words of the prophet themselves, as an exportable object prone 
to perversion, external manipulation, and cheap imitation by magicians 
and astrologists, require a secure mode of transmission that preserves the 
integrity of the message. For this, the Homilies unequivocally declares 
that only speech, especially private inquiry in a face-to-face encounter, 
secures the accurate transmission of truth from one party to another. In 
fact, only orality guarantees that the Jews possess the revelatory truth 
of the Torah uttered by the Prophet Moses, and that the followers of 
Jesus carry forth the same succession of truth. This model of orality even 
trumps the witness of Scripture, which by virtue of its defective medium 
is prone to perversion and riddled with errors. As Kelley Coblentz Bautch 
writes, “... the apostle [Peter] asserts that the Hebrew Scriptures misrep- 
resent God and that one must look instead to the oral traditions trans- 
mitted by Moses and to the teachings of Jesus, the True Prophet, for a 
correct understanding of the divine.” °' 


Narrativizing the Ideology of Orality 


According to the Homilies, only orality can ensure the accurate and 
complete transmission of information from one party to another. This 
is because only oral inquiry can furnish confidence that the speaker has 


é Bautch, “Obscured,” 122. 
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direct knowledge or experience regarding the topic of conversation. As 
Clement learns in his initial meeting with Peter, “... by expounding to me 
who he [the True Prophet] is, how he is found, holding him forth to me 
as truly to be found, [Peter] demonstrated that the truth is more mani- 
fest to the ear by the discourse about the prophet than things that are 
seen with the eye.”°* Simon Magus argued against this oral-aural mode 
of transmission, which he called “vivid listening” (èvapyæs åkovæœv), in 
favor of a visionary experience of divine beings.°? Most importantly, the 
Homilies often tries to position a speaker next to the “event” that they 
are describing, as if to assure us, the readers, that the speaking person 
had first-hand experience with the topic at hand and can thus be trusted 
to relay accurate information about the event. This is especially visible 
when we consider how the Homilies introduces its various characters, in 
its system of espionage, and in the rediscovery of Clement’s family. We 
will look at these aspects of the Homilies in this order, paying particular 
attention to the face-to-face encounter itself. 

We can detect a peculiar pattern throughout the Homilies: when some- 
one wants to know something, they will first ask someone for informa- 
tion about that thing. Yet, that person will sometimes defer to someone 
else who had more direct experience. So, when Clement begs Barnabus 
to relate the words of Jesus directly to him,°* Barnabus defers by saying 
that Clement should accompany him back to Judea to meet Peter, Jesus’ 
“most-esteemed disciple” [6 Soxipestatos úrépxæv paðnths]. Only Peter, 
who knew Jesus better than all the other disciples, can relate the words 
of Jesus to Clement. Similarly, when Clement asks Peter to tell him about 
the identity of Simon Magus, Peter deflects the question to his primary 
sources, Aquila and Nicetas. Why? Because Aquila and Nicetas grew 


62. TÕV Tapa opbaryois ópwpévæv EUQaveoTepayv Tis Tepi TOU TrpOgTTOU SUIAias ToIs aoiv 


SeiEas Thy GAnseiav.” Ps.-Clem. Hom. 1.20. 

°3 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.13. 

°4 Clement says, “Only set forth to me the words that you had heard from the man who 
appeared [ZU por pdvov Tods Tot gavévtos avSpds ovs Äkouosas éxTiBou Adyous], and I will 
adorn them with my speech and preach the will of God.” Clement is asking Barnabas to 
transmit Jesus’ words, to which Barnabas defers to Peter. 

Peter says, “If you desire to learn, it is possible for you to know from those whom I 
received accurate knowledge concerning everything about him” [map ov Kaya Tà kar 
avtov TavTa AKpiBaKa] (Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.18). In response, Aquila says, “Listen, oh 
dearest brother, that you may know accurately about this man [Stas dxpibds Tavta 
Tà KaT& Tov dvSpa eidF\s], whose he is and what and whence and what things are which 
he does and how and why he does them.” (Ps.-Clem. Hom. 2.22). Clement is skepti- 
cal about Aquila’s account of Simon Magus, but he says, “Many bore witness that 
they themselves had been present [attoi tapévtes] and related similar things” (Ps.-Clem. 
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up with Simon Magus and were his former companions. They have the 
direct experience with Simon Magus necessary to speak accurately and 
truthfully about Simon Magus; Peter does not. Similarly, upon learning 
that Simon Magus is in Tyre, Peter charges Clement, Aquila, and Nicetas 
to set out for Tyre and to lodge secretly with Bernice the Canaanite, and 
to “learn accurately from her” [tap attijs Tà KaT& TOv Lipwva a&KpiBas 
paðóvras] about Simon Magus’ deeds in Tyre.°° Again, it is because 
Bernice lives in Tyre and had direct experience with Simon’s deeds there 
that she can be trusted as a source who can confirm both what Clement 
had heard and furnish additional information about Simon. Finally, Peter 
says that when one meets a new “apostle, teacher, or prophet,” they 
should shun them if their “preaching does not align with James, the one 
who is called the brother of my Lord” [lakopo Té& AexBevT1 &5eAQH Tot 
xupiou uou].°” The pattern should be clear. In the same way that Peter 
defers to Aquila and Nicetas, who were raised as Simon Magus’ broth- 
ers and can thus speak authoritatively on Simon Magus’ identity, so too 
he now defers to James, “who is called the brother of my Lord,” and 
who thus had even more personal contact with Jesus than even Peter. 
Accuracy of information and its truth-value must be purchased directly 
from those sources that had the most contact with person or event in 
question. 

This heightened attention to the necessity of the direct oral-aural 
encounter for the accurate transmission of information helps explain 
the somewhat crude system of espionage emplotted within the narrative. 
In fact, we have already seen one example above, since Peter charged 
Clement and the brothers to lodge secretly with Bernice in Tyre. This is 
all part of Peter’s plan. In fact, he explains that some of his own disciples 
pretend to be Simon’s companions so that they might learn what he is 
doing directly and relay information back to Peter.°* Peter’s spies trail 
Simon Magus ahead of Peter and then return to Peter to tell him about 


Hom. 2.32). As we can see, accuracy and first-hand experience go together. Clement 
only believes because others present [mapóvtes] had first-hand experience with Simon 
Magus. 

Therefore, Clement asks “... And we wish to learn truly from you who live here, 
whether that which we heard happens to be true” [4.3; wap& oot THis èvraŭ8a Siartopevns 
Bouñóueða dweudad5 pabetv, ei &trep AKoUoapev GANA TUyxaver], to which Bernice responds, 
“Tt is indeed as you have heard. Listen now other things concerning this same Simon that 
perhaps you did not know” [Ps.-Clem. Hom. 4.4; Tatita pév oti tes, pn, ëxe1 ós hKoUoate, 
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Simon’s recent deeds and proclamations.°? Unsurprisingly, this system 
of espionage explains how Peter knows certain things about Simon 
Magus. For example, in Hom. 8.3, after Peter catches up with Clement 
in Tyre, he says, “I will tell you about the things that happened after your 
departure from Tyre, and you relate to me more accurately [axpipéotepov 
2nynoaobe] what Simon has been doing here.” Yet Peter isn’t the only 
one with spies. Appion, too, has spies of his own in the minor charac- 
ters of Anubion and Athenodorus, whom he calls “those who heard you 
discourse yesterday.”’° Again, we should not fail to see the broader pat- 
tern. Just as Peter deferred to Aquila and Nicetas as his primary sources 
since they had extensive contact with Simon, Peter’s spies pretend to be 
Simon’s friends in order to furnish up-to-date information about Simon’s 
whereabouts and arguments. Again, accurate knowledge requires a face- 
to-face encounter and the informant must have firsthand experience with 
the person or event in question. 

The recurring theme of kinship is no exception to this broader rule. 
We can discern this by attending to how the author/redactor uses Peter 
to mediate the flow of information to and from members of Clement’s 
family. In other words, Peter unwittingly supplies crucial information 
that causes a person to recognize themselves as members of Clement’s 
family; he himself acts as an unwitting spy. For example, when Mattidia, 
whom we later discover is Clement’s long-lost mother, first meets Peter, 
she tells him the story of her shipwreck and losing her three children.”' 
Peter had heard a similar story already from Clement, and his suspi- 
cions piqued, asks Mattidia for the names of her lost children. Mattidia 
dissembles and gives out false information. Yet when Peter tells her of 
Clement’s story, which he knows accurately since he had heard it from 
Clement himself [ñs Tà tedypata a&koUoas axpiBds èmiotapaı], Mattidia 
comes clean and announces that she is, in fact, Clement’s mother. 
Similarly, when Peter recounts the story of how Clement met his mother 
Mattidia to Aquila and Nicetas, the brothers reveal themselves as the 
twins that Mattidia had lost in sea, Faustinus and Faustinianus.’* Again, 
the unveiling happens among members of the family, who now come to 
recognize themselves through Peter’s story. Finally, when an old man 
tells Peter that he had heard of a story of another old man who had lost 


°° For mention of Peter’s spies, see Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.58, 7.12, 8.1, 8.3, 17-I-2, 20.23. 
7° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 6.1. 

7* Ps.-Clem. Hom. 12.15-18. 

Ps.-Clem. Hom. 13.3. 
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his wife and children at sea, Peter takes this as proof that Mattidia’s 
husband, Faustus, the father of Clement, Faustinus, and Faustinianus, 
had truly died. Peter asks this old man for the identity of that other 
old man, “For the sake of accuracy [&xpifeias évexa].”73 Yet when the 
old man meets Mattidia, they recognize one another, and the old man 
reveals himself to be Faustus. In each one of these cases, then, Peter 
functions as an unknowing informant, in so far as he unwittingly passes 
along accurate information from one source to another, always through 
a face-to-face encounter. 

Our concluding example of how the Homilies thematizes oral inquiry 
comes from Peter’s final public confrontation with Simon Magus. These 
chapters not only show what happens when one reaches the limits of what 
can be known to be accurately true, but it also highlights the difference 
between the public debate and private inquiry among disciples. In cases 
when a question exceeds the boundaries of sure knowledge, Peter rec- 
ommends silence, especially in public settings.’* Therefore, when Simon 
Magus challenges Peter in public to answer whether the evil one exists, 
Peter responds that there must be an evil one because Jesus the True 
Prophet often spoke about an evil one.”> Yet when they dig deeper, Peter 
admits that it would be better if they were silent than to broadcast state- 
ments about God to people incapable of discerning accurately between 
divine truth and human fabrication [kai tatta dv8patrous Tous unè Tv 
dpotov Tas TExvas &kpIBdoot Suvaygvous].”° This carries forth into the next 
chapter, where Peter is sitting together with his disciples, who are capable 
of knowing accurately between divinely revealed truth and mere human 
opinion. There, a certain Micah reintroduces the question about the ori- 
gin of the evil one. After a lengthy explanation on precisely this topic, 
Peter concludes this section with a stern warning that since his ideas are 
the fruit of his own reasoning, and not Jesus’ direct speech, it is impossible 
to uphold them as truth. One should not dare to suppose that they had 
“accurately discovered the [truth] of what is unspoken” [ós a&xpiBotvtes 
Thy Tav &troppHtov etipeow].”” Thus, at the limits of what one can properly 


73 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 14.8. 


74 See for example Ps-Clem. Hom. 2.39, where Peter is mindful that the tricky doctrines 
about Scripture are too subtle for the “unlearned multitudes” [auateis dyAous]. Such doc- 
trines should be discussed only within private discipleship circles, not aired out to the 
masses. 

75 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 19.2. 

7° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 19.8. 

77 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.8. 
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know to be true, even among like-minded followers of Jesus, Peter rec- 
ommends silence as the most pious act. When speech can go no further, 
one must cease speaking, lest truth be contaminated. 


Returning to the Unwritten Law: 
Re-contextualizing Hom. 2.38 and 3.47 


Our brief exploration on the narrativization of orality in the Homilies 
will help us understand Hom. 2.38 and Hom. 3.47 in its broader textual 
context. Let us recall the passages themselves. In Hom. 3.47, Peter says, 
“The Law of God was given through Moses without writing |&ypdqus] to 
seventy wise men to be transmitted so that the polity [of the Jews] might 
be carried on through succession. But after Moses was taken up, some- 
one else wrote down [the Law of God], but not Moses...” Similarly, he 
says in Hom. 2.38, “The prophet Moses transmitted the Law by the will 
of God with its explanations [otv tois émAvoeow] to certain elect men, 
seventy in number, so as to furnish those who desire to learn the Law...” 
The Homilies presents the unwritten Torah as the secure chain that links 
Moses to the Pharisees. Granting that the parallels between these pas- 
sages and rabbinic Oral Torah seem too similar to be mere coincidence, 
it nevertheless behooves us to read these passages in light of the broader 
narrativization of orality discussed above. In so doing, we will see how 
the key features of the Homilies’ “Oral Torah” fits within the text itself. 

First, the claim that Moses gave the Law “with its explanations to 
certain elect men, seventy in number” reiterates the Homilies’ vision of 
an intimate discipleship circle. The key section is not “with its explana- 
tions” but “to certain elect men” since, throughout the Homilies, Peter 
only offers “explanations” to “certain chosen men” who are capable of 
understanding the doctrines. Therefore, as we saw above, Peter was anx- 
ious not to speak too much on the origin of the devil to the public. He 
only explains it when he is among his peers, and he does so “for the sake 
of accuracy” [axpiBeias x&ápw].7? Indeed, most of chapter 20 depicts Peter 
explaining thorny doctrines to his disciples, who pepper him with ques- 
tions that arose throughout the course of his debates with Simon Magus. 
Peter himself acknowledges this distinction between public debate and 
private inquiry, implying that public debate is for the masses, while pri- 
vate inquiry is for the intelligent ones capable of understanding finely 


78 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.5. 
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honed explanations.” We find a similar scene earlier in the narrative, 
where Peter sits with Clement and the other disciples. Clement says that 
Peter “allowed us to learn from him whatever we wished, and though 
there were twenty of us, he explained [ééAuoev] every last inquiry.” 8° In 
the same way that Peter had his twenty and “explained” [éréAuoev] every- 
thing to his disciples, so too did Moses have his seventy and transmit the 
Oral Torah “with its explanations” [ov tañs èmñvosow]. 

The second point follows from the first. As we had seen, both Moses 
and Peter teach their respective disciples in private settings and, more 
importantly, through oral inquiry. Just as Peter allows his disciples to 
pepper him with thorny questions, we imagine Moses too must have been 
open for oral inquiry and examination. This is why, I suggest, Hom. 3.47 
says that the Torah was given without writing [&ypaqws]. “Without writ- 
ing” is not important as a description of how the Torah was given. Rather, 
it is important because it signals the necessity of the face-to-face encoun- 
ter for the identification, verification, and transmission of truth. Just as 
God had spoken to Moses “face to face” (Exod. 33:11), so too Moses 
speaks with his disciples “face to face.” There is no need for a written 
Torah because Moses himself is there to teach his disciples — the seventy 
elect men — directly, orally, and without any sort of written mediation. 

In fact, we find another parallel to how the author/redactor of the 
Homilies might have imagined Moses’ giving of the Oral Torah in Peter’s 
description of how Jesus taught his disciples. This should not be too sur- 
prising, since according to the Homilies, both Moses and Jesus preached 
the same message to their respective communities.*' This passage helps 
us see that not only did they preach the same message, they also preached 
in the same way. Peter says: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the true prophet (as I will certify in due time), 
offered concise declarations on those matters crucial to the truth for two reasons. 
First, he addressed his words to the pious, who already knew to believe his dec- 
larations since his statements were not strange to their usual mode of thought. 
Second, because he had only limited time for preaching, he did not employ the 
method of demonstration and thereby end up exhausting his time on arguments. 
This resulted in a situation where he solved with a few words [eis dAtyaov Adyoov 
émAvoeis| those difficulties that could be understood through the effort of the 


7? Ps.-Clem. Hom. 20.1 

8° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 10.26. Surprisingly, Simon Magus too seems to have his own perverse 
“band” of followers, since he accuses Peter of “revealing plainly before the multitudes 
the secret doctrines so that they can be easily learned” (Ps.-Clem. Hom. 18.17). 

8" Ps.-Clem. Hom. 8.6. 
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soul, without having to introduce arguments on those matters crucial for attain- 
ing the truth for too long. Accordingly, he spoke on those topics that he wished 
as to a people who were able to understand him, which we are. Whenever we did 
not understand his words, which rarely happened, we questioned him privately 
so that nothing he said would be unintelligible to us [iSia éruvOaveyeba, iva hiv Tı 
TÕV ÚT’ avtot Pndévtwv pt avdntov À]. 

Peter explains why Jesus never proves his statements, but only declares 
them to be true; he simply did not have enough time, and besides, his dis- 
ciples could piece together the proof themselves through their own rea- 
soning. They can follow the unspoken logic behind Jesus’ saying. When 
they could not understand something, they inquired about it to Jesus in 
private, who provided them with explanations. In this way, Jesus’ dis- 
ciples possessed complete knowledge of his sayings, including the reason- 
ings behind them, not only because they could understand him but also 
because Jesus explained the finer points of his words in private lectures. 
These points, I suggest, mirror Moses’ giving of the Law to seventy of his 
chosen people without writing with all its explanations. In the same way 
that Jesus restricted his explanations of his saying to the pious who could 
understand him, so too Moses, who gave his explanations of his spoken 
words to certain chosen men. The end result is the same: both Moses and 
Jesus transmit their teachings orally to a select community capable of 
comprehending their explanations, thereby securing the accuracy of their 
teachings for future generations. 


THE FANTASY OF ORAL REVELATION: 
CONTEXTUALIZING WITH THE RABBIS 


Above, I contextualized the two passages depicting Moses’ giving of the 
Law within the broader narrative of the Homilies itself. In so doing, my 
goal was not to deny the connection, however conceived, between the 
rabbinic Oral Torah and the Homilies, but to move the question of their 
contextualization away from two passages toward considering the ques- 
tion from the perspective of the Homilies’ fantasy of oral revelation. It 
is along these lines that I suggest we might find an alternative model 
for contextualizing the rabbis and the Homilies. After all, the ideologi- 
cal edifice of orality in the Homilies raises problems that the Homilies 
itself seeks to explain, elide, or otherwise suppress. More specifically, as 
I show below, orality “problematizes” written Torah as something that 


82 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.6. 
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must now be explained. At the same time, by making speech the only 
secure medium for the proper transmission of revelatory knowledge, the 
Homilies both gestures toward and suppresses the fantasy of total mas- 
tery of oral tradition. By comparing the ways that the Homilies and the 
rabbis try to answer the “problems” that orality raises, we might hear 
something of their rhyme within and between these two corpora. 

Perhaps the most obvious point of departure is by considering the 
marginalized role of the Written Torah.*? From the privileged position 
of oral revelation, written revelation must be explained, its marginal- 
ization justified. The Homilies, at least, marginalizes the Written Torah 
by denying that Moses wrote it. Peter states that Moses could not have 
written the Torah because the written Torah states that Moses died.*4 
This means, as Karl Shuve states, “The written Torah cannot be con- 
nected to Moses and therefore it cannot be traced back to the revelation 
given by God. Only the oral tradition has roots at Sinai.”*’ More spe- 
cifically, the Homilies states that, as a prophet, Moses foreknew that the 
Written Torah would be carried away [pépeta] by the Babylonians and 
destroyed.*° Foreknowing the future theft and destruction of the Written 
Torah, he refused to write the Torah and instead transmitted it orally to 
his chosen seventy. Later scribes who lacked the gift with prophecy wrote 
the Written Torah, interpolating it with lies that only one acquainted 
with the True Prophet could sift out. 

We find something similar crystallized in a later Palestinian rabbinic 
anthology, the Tanhuma.*’ After God teaches Moses the entire rabbinic 


83 Shuve, “Doctrine,” 439-440; idem, “Unreliable Books: Debates over Falsified Scriptures 
at the Frontier between Judaism and Christianity,” in Books and Readers in the Premod- 
ern World: Essays in Honor of Harry Gamble (ed. K. Shuve; Atlanta: SBL Press, 2018), 
171-206. Carlson, Jewish-Christian Interpretation, 115-133. 

84 The rabbis respond to this question in their own way, either with Joshua writing the last 

eight verses or Moses writing it tearfully as God dictated that verse to him. Sifre Devarim 

357; b. B. Bat 14b-15a; b. Menab. 30a. 

Shuve, “Doctrine,” 440. 

Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.47. 

87 Granted, this is a much later text than our Homilies, despite the fact that it draws on ear- 
lier Palestinian rabbinic traditions. Nevertheless, as Karl Shuve has written, the compari- 
son is still useful, “especially given its obvious indebtedness to the Yerushalmi and its 
logic of the Torah in the mouth.” (Shuve, “Unreliable Books,” 200). Ki Tisa 17; Jaffee, 
Torah, 140-147; The Tanhuma (Buber) was redacted after the fourth-century Homi- 
lies. See also Shemot Rabbah 47.1. For roughly contemporary parallels, see Tanhbuma 
Ki Tisa 34 [Buber: Ki Tisa 17, 58b]; Vayera 5 [Buber: Vayera 6, 44b]; Pesiq. Rab. 5.2 
(Ulmer, 2017). Arguably, these later crystallizations develop earlier traditions found in 
the Yerushalmi, though these do not contain the trope of God peering into the future. 
See y. Peah 2.6, 17a; y. Meg. 4.1, 74d, y. Hag. 1.8, 76d. For discussion on parallels, see 
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curriculum — miqra [oral recitation of Scripture], mishnah, aggadah, and 
talmud — he commands Moses to teach it to all the Israelites. Moses asks 
God to write it down, presumably because written copies are useful for 
pedagogy. Intriguingly, God responds by saying, “I would like to give it 
[Torah] in writing, but it was revealed to me that the nations of the world 
will rule over the Jews and take the Torah from them [0159 xin "baw xdx 
ona amx dwn ona vbw obiya minx o-~pnyw], and my children will become 
like the nations of the world.”** In the spirit of compromise, God gives 
Moses the most expendable item from the curriculum - the migra — as 
Written Torah, fully aware that the nations of the world will appropriate 
it. Interestingly, to make its case, this passage recycles a trope already 
found in the Homilies — the revelation of the future theft of Torah from 
the Jews by the Gentiles. Both Moses in the Homilies and God in the 
Tanhuma look into the future, only to discover that the Gentiles will rule 
over the Jews and take away [o¢petot / mx dio] the Torah. More impor- 
tantly, they use this trope for the same purpose: to highlight the superior- 
ity of Oral Torah over Written Torah. Whether the prophecy proves that 
Moses did not write the Written Torah, as with the Homilies, or that 
Moses wrote down the Torah as the most expendable item within the 
curriculum, as with the rabbis, the belatedness of the Written Torah 
points to the superiority of the Oral Torah. 

We might push this further to compare their attitudes toward Scripture 
itself. In the same way that the ideology of Oral Torah rendered the rabbi 
the sole mediator of both “Oral” and “Written” Torah, the Homilies pres- 
ents the True Prophet and his followers as the only ones who can properly 
interpret Scripture. Yet even here, we see the rabbis and the Homilies com- 
ing to different explanations for a shared problem. While the Homilies’ cri- 
tique of scripture rests ultimately on its inferior medium, its specific charge 
against Scripture is that it is polysemous; it does not mean any one thing.*? 
As Peter notes, it is filled with contradictory statements,’° statements that 


Peter Schafer, “Das ‘Dogma’ von der Miindlichen Torah im Rabbinischen Judentum,” 
in Studien zur Geschichte und Theologie des rabbinischen Judentums (Leiden: Brill, 
1978), 153-197. 

Also consider b. Sabb. 116a—b, where in the context of a legal dispute, the judge says, 
“From the day that you [plural] were exiled from your land, the Torah of Moses was 
taken from you and the Torah of the Gospel was given to you [paynx pa pm >a xar m 
you-pyt NOMIN o> VPR pa Twat Xn ndvimx].” See now Yakir Paz, “The Torah of 
the Gospel: A Rabbinic Polemic against the Syro-Roman Lawbook,” HTR 112.4 
(2019): 517-540. 

8 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.10; See Carlson, Jewish-Christian Interpretation, 214-220. 

°° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.42. 
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nullify other statements,’ and that one interprets it according to one’s 
wishes.’* He states that Scripture is filled with “different types” [S1apópois 
tutro1s] that impress themselves on the human mind, leading people to 
interpret Scripture according to their natural predispositions [thv ottot 
mpoaipeoiv].°? This is why one needs a True Prophet to interpret Scripture 
“properly” for its “true” meaning. We should be careful to note, however, 
that the Written Torah is not without any value, but that its proper inter- 
pretation must come from living Oral Tradition rooted in the True Prophet 
Jesus.°* Written Revelation requires Oral Revelation to be true revelation. 

A problem for the Homilies is an opportunity for the rabbis. Though 
it is important not to place too much weight on the formula davar aher 
(lit. “another matter”) which marks the introduction of a new interpre- 
tation of a biblical verse, it does nevertheless reflect a rabbinic tendency 
toward representing scripture as “polysemous,” however minimally 
or maximally defined.?> Thus, for example, Rabbi Judah notes in the 
Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael that each person heard the words of God on 
Sinai according to their own capabilities, as we have already discussed 
in Chapter 2. There, I suggested that the very idea of natural human dif- 
ferences underwrites the rabbinic editorial practice of anthologization. 
After all, it means that differences among rabbis in their interpretation 
of Torah are simply the result of differing human capabilities. This facil- 
itates an understanding of textualization that allows for multiple inter- 
pretations of a single verse to sit together on a single “page” of midrash 
as “naturally” as an older person might sit beside a child on a bench. 
More importantly for our purposes here, the midrash simply admits 
and accepts the fact that human predisposition plays a natural factor 
in the production of scriptural meaning. If so, perhaps both the rabbis 
and the Homilies characterize “written Torah” in similar ways, that is, 
as naturally producing different meanings through the prism of human 
differences. Yet whereas the Homilies see this as a problem to explain 
away, again in order to vaunt the “logocentric” quality of Moses’ Oral 
Torah, the rabbis see scripture’s textual bumps as opportunities to 
extend Oral Torah. In either case, their ideologization of orality com- 
pels both to approach Scripture not as a silent medium of revelation, but 


°* Ps.-Clem. Hom. 3.46. 

°* Hom. 3.9; Hom. 16.10. 

°3 Hom. 3.17. 

°4 Shuve, “Doctrine,” 440. 

°5 For a fuller discussion on rabbinic polysemy and its relationship to anthologization, see 
Chapter 2. 
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requiring the voice of a sage, whether a rabbi or the True Prophet Jesus 
and his disciples. 

At the same time, both the rabbis and the Homilies gesture toward the 
impossible horizons of total mastery; they flirt with the fantasy that they 
could remember and retain the full content of their teacher’s words.’ 
For its part, the Homilies addresses this issue in at least two ways. For 
example, after learning about the doctrine of the True Prophet in a single 
night, Clement declares to Peter that nothing could persuade him from 
the truth of Peter’s words, not even Peter himself. He urges Peter not to 
be “anxious” [uñ &6Uue1] about whether Clement would ever doubt his 
words and that accepting Peter’s words is not a “great thing” [yéya] at 
all, since they are so obviously true.”” He goes on to note that despite the 
short time [81& Tò T&xos] it took for him to learn and accept Peter’s words, 
he would not treat them disdainfully. After all, Clement says, the truth is 
something people want to attain “quickly, not slowly” [tayéas AaBeiv kai 
Bpaddes ut) Tuxeiv]. 

Clement protests too much. Read against the grain, we might see 
Clement as trying to account for how he came to internalize the doctrine 
of the True Prophet in a single night, how he was able to accept and 
retain the weighty matters of prophecy so quickly. In other words, the 
Homilies is keen on demonstrating that Clement accepted Peter’s words 
quickly not because they are frivolous matters worthy of disdain, but 
because they are so blindingly true that a lengthy process of internaliza- 
tion was unnecessary. 

Peter gives a different answer elsewhere. As we had seen, he tells us 
that the disciples were already predisposed to internalize Jesus’ words, 
because as pious Jews, they were already habituated to Jesus’ manner 
of thinking.®* In fact, they could even supply the logical demonstrations 
necessary for proving the truth of Jesus’ words!?? And when they did not 
understand something, which “rarely happened,” they would simply ask 
Jesus privately, and thus come to a complete and total mastery of Jesus’ 
words. These points suggest that the disciples did not speak or listen 
like normal human beings; the slippages of language and the potential 


°° Admittedly, the need to remember everything the True Prophet said is more pronounced 


in the later Ps.-Clem. Recognitions, where Peter stays up all night rehearsing what he 
had learned so that he would not forget. Kelley, Knowledge and Religious Authority, 
160-168. 

97 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 1.21. 

98 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.6. 

°° Ps.-Clem. Hom. 17.6. 
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for miscommunication that encroaches on every utterance simply do not 
affect the disciples. They listen, they understand, and they retain in per- 
fect continuity. In presenting orality as the only secure means for inter- 
nalizing and communicating Jesus’ words, the Homilies renders speech 
as something beyond misinterpretation or miscommunication, thereby 
bypassing the need for the apostles to engage in the laborious process of 
comprehending and retaining Jesus’ words. 

In contrast, the rabbis worry constantly about retaining the Oral Torah 
they had learned from their teachers.‘°° As is well known, mastery of 
Torah, conceived broadly to include the entire rabbinic curriculum, 
requires constant review, recitation, and memorization.'°' Already in 
Sifre Deuteronomy 48, the anonymous voice interprets the doubled forms 
of the verb “to keep” [nw] in Deut. 11:22, “You shall surely keep [inw 
mnwn] this entire commandment” to emphasize that students must be 
very careful not to lose their study of Torah [ax n5w tindna anm]. "°> Oral 
Torah was no mere literary construct, as it seems to be with the Homilies, 
but expressed through the limitations of the human body — through falli- 
ble faculties of speech and memory. Full comprehension of Torah con- 
stantly slips from view. Indeed, one might even travel to different locations 
in search of oral traditions, strands of Torah that one did not even know 
existed. "° What this shows is that the rabbis consistently bring the bodily 
processes for transmitting and retaining Oral Torah out to the open, even 
to the point that anxieties about oral transmission and mastery themselves 
become objects of oral transmission and mastery. As I will argue in 
Chapter 6, it is perhaps only with the emergence of Sar Torah traditions, 
as found in Hekhalot literature, that we see the emergence of a “super- 
human” angelic mode of acquiring Torah. In contrast, as we saw above, 
the Homilies suppresses this human element. It instead presents Jesus’ dis- 
ciples more like spirits, capable of direct comprehension and perfect reten- 
tion, not as flesh-and-blood disciples who need to constantly rehearse and 
memorize the words of their teacher. 

Finally, both the Homilies and the amoraic rabbis rhetorically present 
oral tradition as an essential marker of Jewish identity. Like the rabbis 


*°° For a general picture of rabbinic education, see Marc Hirshman, The Stabilization of 
Rabbinic Culture, 100 C.E.-350 C.E.: Texts on Education and their Late Antique Con- 
text (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 127-132. 

*°t For example, consider b. ‘Erub. 53a-5 5a. 

1° Hirshman, Stabilization, 39-47; Fraade, From Tradition to Commentary, 105-106. 

193 Moulie Vidas, “A Place of Torah,” in Talmudic Transgressions: Engaging the Work 
of Daniel Boyarin (ed. C. Fonrobert, I. Rosen-Zvi, A. Shemesh, and M. Vidas; Leiden: 
Brill, 2017), 23-73. 
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who came to present themselves as the very embodiment of Torah, the 
Homilies’ intensification of the master-—disciple relationship rests on the 
idea that teachings must be transmitted from a sage to his disciples 
through speech. In so doing, the Homilies polemicizes against Greek pai- 
deia, among others, and presents this model of private oral instruction as 
distinctly Jewish. After all, according to the Homilies, those who listen to 
and follow the teachings of Moses or Jesus are properly called “Jews” 
and those who do not, are “Greeks.”*°4 In this, too, we find a parallel 
among the rabbis who explicitly thematize Oral Torah as a marker of 
Jewish identity and difference. The earliest rhetorical use for “Oral 
Torah” as a marker of Jewish identity can be found already in the 
Palestinian Talmud, yet it is better expressed in Palestinian midrashim.*°> 
As we had already seen above, “it was revealed before” God that the 
Torah would be taken from the Jews. In a set of related traditions, God 
prophesies that the nations of the world will not only take the Torah 
from the Jews, but they will translate it into Greek so that they too can 
claim to be “children of God.” '°° So that he might identify the Jews as his 
children in the future, God gives them his “mystery” [pvvon], which our 
text identify as mishnah, that is, repeated oral tradition. In both cases, 
then, oral revelation, now framed as esoteric knowledge by both the rab- 
bis and the Homilies, comes to define the boundaries of a distinct Jewish 
identity against a common other — the Greeks. Ironically, this means that 
the Homilies could have trumpeted their own “oral traditions,” their 
own oral “mystery,” with which to proclaim themselves as Jews. One 
can only wonder how the rabbis would have responded. 


CONCLUSION 


The goal of this chapter was to make the rabbinic ideology of Oral 
Torah look a little more familiar against the backdrop of the late antique 
Roman Near East and Mesopotamia. By doing so, we sought to gain a 
broader perspective on the various ideologies of oral revelation coming 


194 Ps.-Clem. Hom. 11.16. 
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into view among certain late antique communities. Here, I argued that 
revelation in late antiquity went through its own linguistic turn. As we 
saw through the example of the Manichaean Kephalaia, Manichaean 
teachers came to proclaim their own pronouncements as continuing 
the revelation of their prophet, Mani. The Homilies too presented the 
heroes of early Christianity as perfect repositories and preachers of 
Jesus’ oral wisdom. Surprisingly enough, all three came to see speech as 
a locus for the production and transmission of revelation, whether from 
Sinai through the rabbis, Mani through his teachers, or Jesus through 
his apostles. 

Our cross-section of these texts can only ever represent a snapshot of 
the broader epistemic shifts behind and in front of the texts discussed 
here. Unlike the rabbinic corpus, which consists of a wide range of 
genres across stretches of time and space, our archive for Near Eastern 
Manichaean literature stops abruptly in the early fifth century. Was 
the Kephalaia’s “ideology of oral revelation” merely a flash in the pan, 
restricted only to the production of the Kephalaia itself? Or perhaps, it 
was taken up and developed by later Manichaeans, perhaps in Sasanian 
Persia, in the same way that the Amoraim took up the “Oral Torah” 
from the Tannaim? As of now, we cannot know. Likewise, it is unclear 
how or whether the Homilies’ oral apparatus of revelation reflects the 
concerns or even social practices of “real people” behind the Homilies. 
After all, orality in the Homilies functions within the text, and only pos- 
sibly as a social reality, if it does at all. In fact, the later sister text of 
the Homilies, Ps.-Clementine Recognitions, seems to mute somewhat the 
Homilies’ privileging of orality.'°”? What this suggests, ultimately, is that 
if we are to gain purchase on other aspects of late antique discourses of 
revelation, we will need to look at our texts differently, equipped with 
different questions. 


1907 Kelley, “What Is the Value of Sense Perception?” 
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Neoplatonists, Manichaeans, and 
the Ps.-Clementine Homilies 


At the same time that various late antique Near Eastern communi- 
ties began to articulate “revelation” as an oral phenomenon distinct 
from but contiguous with written revelation, they also grappled with 
the question of divine knowledge itself. They did so by querying the 
sources and means through which one might gain foreknowledge. 
Given that the Near East had long been marked by a peculiar density 
of people thinking about such topics, this is perhaps not too surpris- 
ing. The second-century creators of the Chaldean Oracles, for exam- 
ple, may have devised “theurgic” practices of ascent with the goal of 
uniting themselves with the gods.” Others like Numenius of Apamea 
dipped into a similar pool of texts and practices as the Chaldean 
Oracles, ultimately concluding that revelation, as exemplified by 
Moses, and philosophy, as exemplified by Plato, were in fact identical 
paths to truth.* If (pseudo-) Hippolytus can be trusted, the followers of 
Elchasai may have called themselves “foreknowers” (tpoyveotikous).? 
Hermetic literature too traveled out of Egypt through Syria and 
into Persia, where interest in Hermes as a prophet would blossom.* 


* R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation, and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 
1989). 

* Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 3 f. 11. Majercik writes, “The parallels here, in certain 

instances, are so similar that some form of direct dependency is surely involved.” R. 

Petty, Fragments of Numenius of Apamea: Translation and Commentary (Westbury, 

Wiltshire: Prometheus Trust, 2012). 

Haer. 10.3. 

Kevin T. van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes: From Pagan Sage to Prophet of Science (Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 2009), 1-63. 
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Still others like the creators of the Odes of Solomon wove narratives of 
“mystical” ascent into their liturgy.° 

Yet, as this chapter will argue, we begin to see at the turn of the fourth 
century an expansion in conceptualizations of revelation, one that pulled 
it away from mere knowledge of discrete events in the future and toward 
a robust theorization of panoptic knowledge — instantaneous knowl- 
edge of all things at all times. While the roots of this shift within medi- 
cal, philosophical, and mantic discourses remain visible under the hands 
of the Neoplatonists, Manichaeans, and “Jewish Christians” discussed 
here, they soon transform into signs that point beyond themselves to 
a superior form of divine revelation.° Under these communities, the 
scope of prognosis expands from “incremental knowledge” of particular 
future events to encompass the “deepest secrets of the structure of the 
cosmos and the human place in it,” to use Peter Struck’s turn of phrase.’ 
Prognosis thus emerges as an epistemological dream, a grasping after the 
limits of what is and can be known. 

As this chapter argues, the texts and communities under discus- 
sion here theorize this dream in ways that are surprisingly legible 
against one another. Though the contingent factors that made this 
theorization of prognosis possible remain difficult to observe, we can 
nevertheless register their traces and effects across a range of texts. 
By showing how one text or thinker articulates their specific under- 
standing of prognosis in ways that coheres with or parallels another, 
we can make a judgment on whether the same set of subterranean 
factors contributed to each. To do this, we will return to two texts 
that we have already discussed — the Ps.-Clementine Homilies and 
the Manichaean Kephalaia — and introduce the writings of the Syrian 
Neoplatonist Iamblichus, specifically the text now known as De 
Mysteriis Aegyptiorum. 


For example, see Odes Sol. 38; M.A. Novak, “The Odes of Solomon as Apocalyptic 
Literature,” VC 66 (2012): 527-550; J.H. Charlesworth, The Odes of Solomon (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1973). 

Maithe A.A. Hulskamp, “The Value of Dream Diagnosis in the Medical Praxis of the 
Hippocratics and Galen,” in Dreams, Healing, and Medicine in Greece: From Antiquity 
to the Present, 33-68. For example, consider Galen’s account of how he fended accusa- 
tions that he was a divination expert [6 pdvtis]: Galen, On Prognosis 3.7, 3.17, 7-65 
7.10, 10.15-16. V. Nutton (ed. and trans.), Galen: On Prognosis (Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1979). Similarly, according to Philostratus, Asclepius acquired the gift of medi- 
cine through the “wisdom of prognosis.” [Life 3.44]. 

Peter Struck, Divination and Human Nature: A Cognitive History of Intuition in Classi- 
cal Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2016), 217. 
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The introduction of Iamblichus into our analysis might seem at first a 
surprising choice, since scholars typically discuss Iamblichus within the 
history of Greek philosophy or “theurgy.”* In contrast, my goal is to 
historicize Iamblichus’ construction of prognosis by measuring it against 
proximate and contemporary theorizations of the same. My justification 
for this approach begins with banal fact that Iamblichus did not write 
about divine prognosis as an exercise in intellectual whimsy. He wrote 
De Mysteriis in response to his colleague and rival, Porphyry, who may 
have had written a letter to a student of Iamblichus by the name of 
Anebo, perhaps to elicit a response from Iamblichus himself.? We must 
keep the occasional nature of this personal exchange firmly in mind. 
I repeat here Ilinca Tanaseanu-D6bler’s keen observation that “Often, 
reconstructions of Iamblichean theurgy treat it as a completely origi- 
nal work, an independent systematic treatise on theurgy, losing sight 
of the fact that it is a response prompted and to a great extent shaped 
and determined by the content and structure of Porphyry’s Letter to 
Anebo.”'° If Iamblichus is talking about prognosis in a particular way 
at a particular time and place, it stands to reason that his construction 
of prognosis would cohere with how other proximate and contemporary 
communities like Manichaeans and Syrian “Jewish Christians” are also 
talking about prognosis. 

Moreover, as I have already emphasized throughout this book, I 
read these separate corpora through the lens of discourse rather than as 
unproblematic referents to something beyond the text. Heidi Marx has 
already demonstrated the importance and utility of such an approach 
as applied to late antique Platonists.‘t As she argues, “third-century 


8 See Ilinca Tanaseanu-Dobler, Theurgy in Late Antiquity: The Invention of a Ritual Tra- 
dition (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 95-135. 

See especially Emma C. Clarke, Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis: A Manifesto of the Miracu- 
lous (Burlington: Ashgate, 2001), 4-18. See also Henri Saffrey, “Analyse de la Réponse 
de Jamblique à Porphyre, Connue sous le Titre: De Mysteriis,” Revue des Sciences phi- 
losophiques et théologiques 84.3 (2000): 489-511. On the question of rivalry between 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, see Crystal Addey, Divination and Theurgy in Neoplatonism: 
Oracles of the Gods (New York: Routledge, 2016), 127-169. Dillon notes that Anebo 
may not have existed at all. See John Dillon, “Iamblichus’ Defense of Theurgy: Some 
Reflections,” IJPT 1 (2007): 30-41, 31 n. 2. 

Dobler, Theurgy, 97. See also Henri-Dominique Saffrey, “Les livres IV a VII du De 
Mysteriis de Jamblique relus avec la Lettre de Porphyre à Anébon” in The Divine Iam- 
blichus: Philosopher and Man of Gods (ed. H.J. Blumenthal and E.G. Clark; London: 
Bristol Classical Press, 1993), 144-158. 

Heidi Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies and Ritual Authority: Platonists, Priests, and 
Gnostics in the Third Century C.E. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016). 
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intellectuals, including Platonists, ‘Gnostics, Manichaeans, Hermetists, 
and Chaldaeans, wrote and thought using a common cultural coin in 
answer to a common set of questions and concerns about divinity.”** 
I extend Marx’s argument by focusing on the question of prognosis. The 
practical effect of adopting a discursive framework can best be exempli- 
fied by the fact that I am not interested in the “real” practice of those 
rituals that Iamblichus assembled under the category of theurgy, but in 
theurgy as already mediated through and represented in language. This 
approach will help us better calibrate similarities and differences across 
these contemporary corpora, to think broadly about the multiple con- 
texts for the emergence of what at first glance seem to be essentially 
unique developments. 

Finally, it goes without saying that Iamblichus, the Homilies, and 
Manichaeans articulated prognosis hemmed in by the constraints of 
their own set of texts, traditions, and practices. Even across these differ- 
ences, however, we can argue for similarities in order to create a more 
interesting representation of the past. Toward that end, again, I argue 
that these late antique figures began to articulate prognosis along a con- 
verging horizon, away from other deployments of the term in the medi- 
cal, philosophical, and mantic realms and fashioning it instead as total 
revelatory knowledge — a divine mode of apprehending that which is 
ultimately beyond creaturely modes of knowing. As a way of thread- 
ing these similarities across these three corpora, we will draw particular 
attention to the following three characteristics of this emerging definition 
of divine prognosis: (1) Prognosis as a particular form of non-discursive 
panoptic revelation; (2) Prognosis as a divine gift, and therefore dis- 
tinct from the technical interpretation of signs, especially as practiced by 
divination and medical experts; and (3) Prognosis as a nexus between 
ontology and epistemology. That is to say, divine prognosis cannot be 
produced through any creaturely means, only possessed as an effect of 
divine substance. 


THE CONTOURS OF IAMBLICHUS’ PROGNOSIS 


In a recent monograph tracing the historical development of Greek phil- 
osophical reflections on divination, Peter Struck argues that Iamblichus’ 
construction of prognosis breaks with earlier theorizations of Greek div- 
ination and aligns better with notions of revelation found among Jews 


12> Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies, 5. 
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and Christians.*? While Struck acknowledges the important precedents 
to Iamblichus’ definition of prognosis, his emphasis on the distinctive- 
ness of Iamblichus’ understanding of prognosis when measured against 
the history of Greek philosophy will help us situate our inquiry firmly 
at the turn of the fourth century and register its semantic expansion 
in late antiquity.‘* By and large, Struck notes that with the exception 
of Iamblichus, prognostic knowledge remained rather limited in scope 
and purpose. In short, prognosis was limited to incremental knowledge 
of a future event and intended to advise a client on a particular course 
of action, or, in Struck’s words, “the domain available to divinatory 
insights persistently has to do with proximate concerns about specific 
actions, not underlying ontology.” 15 The temporal boundaries of prog- 
nosis did not exceed its own moment. Thus, in the same way that a 
good physician who diagnoses a throaty cough to mean the onset of 
an illness possesses incremental foreknowledge of that illness and uses 
that knowledge to concoct the appropriate medicine, so too a divina- 
tion expert when they interpret the flight patterns of a bird to decide 
whether an army should attack or wait. The limited scope of such forms 
of mantic prognosis apply to both technical and ecstatic forms of divi- 
nation; whether one divines by interpreting wedges in goat livers or by 
entering into a state of ecstasy, the scope of the oracular utterance and 
its purpose remains bound to its immediate context and toward discrete 
situations in the future. 

We see in Iamblichus the emergence of a more expansive conceptu- 
alization of prognosis, one that ultimately results in a conceptual split 
between “false” prognosis and “true” prognosis. Whereas earlier notions 
of prognosis could allow for either correct or incorrect outcomes due to, 
for example, a misreading of entrails or a misinterpretation of the stars, 
with Iamblichus, prognosis itself could be true or false. For Iamblichus, 
true prognosis is not limited to incremental knowledge but encompasses 
knowledge of all things at all times. This type of knowing is not altogether 
new in the history of Platonism: it restitches an ancient thread — how to 
know what truly exists. Yet whereas Iamblichus’ older contemporaries 
Plotinus and Porphyry argued for intellectual and contemplative para- 
digms of ascent for the soul to the gods, Iamblichus marks a decisive turn 
away from that model. Because for Iamblichus the human soul is fully 


3 Struck, Divination, 215-250. 
14 Struck, Divination, 243-246. 
15 Struck, Divination, 217. 
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descended, no model of thinking or interpretation of signs can ascend to 
the gods; all human attempts to attain prognosis will always fall short.'° 
Thus, the gods themselves must cause the human soul to ascend to the 
level of the Intellect, where true divine prognosis resides. Once it does, it 
will then be able to “think” as and like the gods themselves, thereby sur- 
veying all events and objects in history in a single instantaneous moment 
of knowing. 

For Iamblichus, prognosis does not only mark prior knowledge of 
future events in the temporal sense, but also the knowledge that comes 
from the unity with the divine cause of all things that happen in this 
world. As Polymnia Athanassiadi aptly puts it, “Theoretically pavmixy 
(prophecy) is consubstantial with the One.” "7 Through the practice of 
theurgy, whereby one could tap into the ineffable power of divine sym- 
bols strewn about the world, the human soul links up with its divine 
priority and gains sure knowledge of all events and objects in history. As 
such, this divine prognosis is not knowable in the ways that we might 
conclude 1 and 1 makes 2, since such processes require the fracturing 
of an idea into component parts. In the intellectual realm, there is no 
fracturing; it is completely, fully, and instantaneously known. Or, in 
Iamblichus’ words, “The former (the superior class of divine beings), in 
a single swift moment, comprehends the supreme ends of all activities 
and essences, while the latter (lower divine beings, including the human 
soul) passes from some things to others, and proceeds from the incom- 
plete to the complete.” 7’ 

Prognosis is precisely this instantaneous comprehension of all things; 
it is not the calculation of discrete bytes of data that we chain together 
to form necessary conclusions. Unsurprisingly, this definition of progno- 
sis expands the temporal scope from incremental knowledge of a single 
future event to encompass the entire scope of history. Iamblichus writes, 
“Tf, however, it refers accounts of things happening to their causes, that 
is, to the gods, it receives from them a power and knowledge that reck- 
ons things that were and will be, and takes a view of all time [Gewpiav 
Te Tavtos ypdvou], and surveys events happening in time [tæv èv TH 
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xpoven oupPoivevtoov mokor: Ta Zpya].”*? With this, we go far beyond 
incremental knowledge of future events to encompass knowledge of all 
events. The one who ascends acquires this perspective when they par- 
ticipate with the gods’ presence at the highest level, and thus they dis- 
cern the transcendent causes for all events that play out in the course 
of history. It is thus as gods that one possesses true prognosis, not as 
human beings. Indeed, Iamblichus sums up the general rule of true prog- 
nosis in this manner: “Never derive divination of the future from those 
things that have no prognosis as such, but derive it from the gods who 
in themselves possess the limits of all knowledge of existing things, from 
whom the mantic power is distributed throughout the whole cosmos, 
and among all the different natures found there.”*° Because the gods are 
omnipresent and beyond time, the potential for true divination can be 
found at every place and at any time, though some places, like various 
oracular sites, are suffused with a greater concentration of divine pres- 
ence than others.*" 

Curiously, Iamblichus’ discussion of prognosis soon enters other 
domains; it not only confers absolute and total knowledge, it also heals 
broken bodies, rearranges disorderly phenomena, and transmits useful 
knowledge, among others.** Prognosis, then, is not mere knowledge 
but an expansive form of divine blessing that elevates the conditions of 
humankind. How does this happen? We must recall that, at least for 
Iamblichus, prognosis and divine being — epistemology and ontology — are 
one and the same in the realm of the intellect; the prognosis that the gods 
possess is united with their essence and their activity. Therefore, when 
one participates in the gods’ prognosis, they also participate in their per- 
fect goodness, thus conferring the benefits mentioned above. Iamblichus 
encapsulates this idea in his initial response to Porphyry, saying, 


Indeed, to tell the truth, the contact with the divinity is not to be taken as 
knowledge. Knowledge, after all, is separated (from its object) by some degree 
of otherness. But prior to that which knows another as an “other,” is the uni- 
fied intertwining, which is suspended from the gods, that is self-sufficient and 
of single form.*> We should not accept, then, that this is something that we can 
either accede or deny, nor admit to it as ambiguous (for it remains always in a 


De Myst. 3.3. 

°° De Myst. 3.1. 

De Myst. 3.1, 12. 

= De Myst. 3.3. 

*3 On the ontological suspension of words, see Peter Struck, Birth of the Symbol: Ancient 
Readers at the Limits of their Texts (Princeton University Press, 2004), 204-226. 
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single form in accordance with its activity), nor should we examine the question 
as though we were in a position either to judge its veracity or to reject it. For it 
is rather the case that we are enveloped by the divine presence, and we are filled 
with it, and we are ourselves by virtue of our knowledge of the gods [kai ott 
dtrep éopev èv TH Tous Beoùs sidévaı Exouev]** 


According to Iamblichus, knowledge of the gods is not a matter of con- 
sent or dissent; it is the very ground of one’s existence. It presents the 
ontological preconditions necessary for the human soul to ascend to the 
gods, the basis through which one could reconnect the circuit that links 
the soul to the gods in the realm of the intellect. Once reconnected, the 
proper theurgic rituals smuggle the human soul back to its true home, 
where it will possess true prognosis, not the middling sorts of fore- 
knowledge that relies on interpretation of signs or anything else within 
this cosmos. 

In fact, since according to Iamblichus, true prognosis is “some- 
thing divine, supernatural, sent from heaven above; both unbegotten 
and eternal, it takes priority by its own nature,”*> human attempts at 
grasping prognosis through any other means can only end in failure. As 
Iamblichus says, “There is no seed, implanted by nature in us, for divine 
divination.”*° Any human contribution to the ascent of the soul will only 
pervert the ascent itself, since by asserting itself, it disturbs the perfect 
control of the gods.*” 

Nor can technical modes of divination furnish sure knowledge of 
future events.** After all, technical divination can only “calculate the 
future probabilities and estimates by certain signs, and are not trustwor- 
thy.”*? These forms of divination merely interpret things that exist within 
the visible cosmos, which themselves are the effects of the transcendent 
causes, not the causes themselves. True divination, in contrast, ascends 
to the causes themselves. As Iamblichus writes, “Divine foreknowledge 
of future events is directed by a firm knowledge, and an unshakeable 
assurance deriving from the causes, an indissoluble comprehension 
connecting all things to all, and in the same manner, a power of an 
always abiding discernment of all things as present and determinate.”*° 


*4 De Myst. 1.3. 

25 De Myst. 3.1. 
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Iamblichus thus reiterates his opening response to Porphyry: true prog- 
nosis proceeds from the source of the causes — the gods inhabiting the 
realm of the Intellect. 


Domesticating the Unruly Diversity of Divination 


I have outlined above the general contours of Iamblichus’ construc- 
tion of prognosis. Yet perhaps more important than the content of 
Iamblichus’ prognosis is the question of how Iamblichus hoped to per- 
suade Porphyry. That is, if we are to read De Mysteriis as a witness 
to developing notions of prognosis, we must also read it as a literary 
work. To that end, I read De Mysteriis not as a document containing 
facts about theurgy but, as Saffrey and others have emphasized, a work 
written by Iamblichus for and in response to Porphyry.** When we see 
Iamblichus as writing to and from a hyper-literate world of intellectuals, 
rather than as a heroic individual merely transmitting what he knows to 
be true, we catch Iamblichus in the act of writing theurgy, and by exten- 
sion, divine prognosis. When we look at De Mysteriis in this way, we see 
that much of Jamblichus’ construction of this divine principle of divina- 
tion is animated by an attempt to corral the unruly diversity of divina- 
tory practices that Porphyry mentioned in his Letter to Anebo.>* Along 
the way, Iamblichus will stumble upon a conception of prognosis, one 
that breaks with earlier Greek philosophical reflections on prognosis 
and aligns better with contemporary theorizations of prognosis as devel- 
oped by both “Jewish Christians” and Manichaeans. My point is that 
this break was not the result of an ideal philosophical system already 
entrenched within Iamblichus’ mind but the result of Iamblichus’ writ- 
ing back to Porphyry, and therefore contextualizable as discourse with 
other communities who are themselves in the process of “writing” prog- 
nosis. Thus, Porphyry’s letter did not merely provide an occasion for 
Iamblichus to explain some pre-conceived form of divine prognosis. 
Rather, Porphyry’s questions provided Iamblichus with some of the raw 


3! Saffrey, “Analyse de la Réponse de Jamblique à Porphyre.” In the same spirit, see 
Michéle Broze and Carine van Liefferinge, Les Mystéres d’Egypte: Réponse d’Abamon a 
la Lettre de Porphyre a Anébon (Brussels: Ousia, 2009), 175-243. 

>* For more on the ethnographic and philosophical aspect of Porphyry’s texts, see Aaron 
P. Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry of Tyre: The Limits of Hellenism in Late 
Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 102-145, 189-221. Such 
aspects of Porphyry’s thought align well with the diversity of divinatory practices men- 
tioned by Porphyry in his Letter to Anebo. 
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materials and the broad scope to think about and articulate prognosis in 
a way that would have been compelling to Porphyry and other interested 
parties. Iamblichus’ construction of theurgy — and by extension, progno- 
sis — is a discursive event. 

Before we turn to book 3 of De Mysteriis, where Iamblichus most 
densely theorizes divination and prognosis, we can begin by query- 
ing his adoption of the persona of an Egyptian priest named Abamon. 
Scholarly responses to this “pseudepigrapha” range from attempts to 
find real Egyptian religion in De Mysteriis to more nuanced attempts at 
situating “Oriental” wisdom within the Roman Empire.*? Yet, rather 
than thinking about this “pseudonym” as an expression of Iamblichus’ 
interiorized will or intent, we might also think in terms of its literary 
effects: what does Iamblichus’ adoption of the persona do to and for 
our reading of his response to Porphyry? Perhaps at a minimum, we 
can approach De Mysteriis with the same sort of ironic distance that 
Iamblichus himself adopts through his persona as Abamon and with 
a sense of play. Iamblichus does not remove himself as an author by 
hiding under the persona of an Egyptian priest. Rather, Abamon is a 
signpost that reads “not-Iamblichus,” which affirms Iamblichus’ author- 
ship by loudly negating it. Iamblichus’ sly denial of direct authorship 
thus suggests that we can, and perhaps should, read De Mysteriis in the 
subjunctive, not the indicative.*+ 

As mentioned above, book 3 of De Mysteriis contains Iamblichus’ 
densest theorization of prognosis. We will not be able to explore this 
book exhaustively here. Rather, I pick the following as privileged exam- 
ples that showcase Iamblichus’ manner of constructing theurgy, and 
by extension, “true” prognosis, through rhetorical and literary means. 
The beginning point for his discussion of prognosis and divination is 
Porphyry, who asks: “What happens when one foreknows the future?” 
[ti Tò yryvópevóv éotiv év TH TOU WeAAOVTOS TPCyveace]. An innocent enough 


33 See the introductory discussion in Clarke, Dillon, and Hershbell, Iamblichus, xxvi-xxxvii. 
For a broader discussion on the mystagogic function of this exchange, see Crystal Addey, 
Divination and Theurgy in Neoplatonism (Burlington: Routledge, 2014), 127-169. For 
a nuanced contextualization through postcolonial lens, see Jeremy Schott, “Philosophies 
of Language, Theories of Translation, and Imperial Intellectual Production: The Cases 
of Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Eusebius,” CH 78.4 (2009): 85 5-861. 
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question. In keeping with Iamblichus’ general distaste for Porphyry’s 
mode of questioning, Iamblichus responds by using Porphyry’s ques- 
tion to accuse him of ignorance of how “true” prognosis operates. He 
does so by singling out the participle tò yryvéyevdv, which he takes as 
proof that Porphyry thinks that prognosis is a thing that “comes into 
being” [oiov ytyvec#oi], and therefore, “among those things that exist 
in nature” [èv tÑ púosı]. Iamblichus then runs through a list of things 
associated with “nature.” Since prognosis is not among those things that 
“come into existence” [èv 1 ytyveo@on], it is not (1) akin to “natural 
change” [oiov quoi Tis ... peTaPoAn], (2) nor something useful for daily 
life [m1 téyvacpa], nor is it (3) a “human act” [dv8petikov... To Epyov]. 
Having used Porphyry’s words to define what prognosis is not, he then 
lists what he thinks Porphyry thinks are its causes, namely, (a) bodies 
or bodily conditions [a6 copatov ... 6pyopevn], (b) natural objects and 
natural powers [a&16 púosos Tivos], (c) human disposition and its habits 
[amd Tis åv8porivns Tapackeurjs], (d) crafts useful for everyday matters 
[ard tTéxvns Tivds]. 

The parallels between sets 1-3 and a-d are readily discernible: 1 and 
b recycle the idea of nature, 2 and d the notion of skill, and 3 and c/d 
things that are human. Thus, Iamblichus’ positive definition of prognosis 
is merely the opposite of what he claims are Porphyry’s negative prop- 
Ositions: it is “divine [@eiov, not dvépwmiKdv... TO Zoyov], above nature 
[Gtrepqués, NOt oiov puoikh Tis ... yeTaBoAN], sent from heaven above [dé 
To otpavot KatatreyTréyevov], does not ‘come into existence’ [ayévyntov, 
not tò yıyvópsvóv] and eternal, and takes priority by its own nature 
[attopuds].” Since Iamblichus defines prognosis against his own recast- 
ing of Porphyry’s question, he does not furnish independent external evi- 
dence for his definition of prognosis. This raises the question of whether 
Iamblichus had already theorized prognosis along these lines prior to 
reading Porphyry’s letter. 

We see Iamblichus thinking through Porphyry even as he articulates 
his grand principle of true divination. He writes, “If someone [tis] by 
straying from the primary operation downgrades divination by relegat- 
ing it to secondary operations... that one might think that they are say- 
ing something obvious. Or if one defends [aoAoyiZdpevos] as causes the 
proportions of these things to another, that one has wholly erred in 
thinking that they have given an accurate account of divination.” This 
“someone” is surely Porphyry, who becomes now a “type” of person. At 
the same time, this passage adumbrates a key problem that Porphyry’s 
letter raised for Iamblichus: how to explain the unruly diversity of 
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divinatory practices within a single framework. We already see here how 
Iamblichus identifies the diversity of divinatory practices as “secondary 
operations” that are derivative of and dependent on the “primary opera- 
tion” — that is, the activity of the gods. Thus, Iamblichus goes on to state 
that the causes of the true divination do not lie in (what he says are) 
Porphyry’s “secondary operations,” but with the gods, who themselves 
“possess the limits of all knowledge of existing things, from whom man- 
tic power is distributed throughout the whole cosmos, and among all the 
different natures found there...”35 This is a wonderfully pliable concept 
since it lets Iamblichus allocate the diversity of divinatory practices “in 
every form” [tà ci8n távra] under a single “general principle” [Apxq ... 
À To1aw TH Koiwdds].7° 

In truth, this “principle of divination” is not only a principle in the 
Platonic sense as the intelligible cause of all types of divination, but 
Iamblichus’ key discursive strategy for domesticating the unruly diver- 
sity of divinatory practices. Iamblichus writes, “Let such, then, be our 
general principle about the whole of divination from which it is possible 
to discover all its forms scientifically [&q’ ñs éveot Kai Tà stön TaVTA UTIs 
èmiotnpovikæs é€eupeiv].” The verb “to discover” is important, in so far as 
it signals Iamblichus’ ad hoc use of this principle as a theoretical lens to 
explain the wide range of divinatory practices that Porphyry mentions in 
his letter. After all, one does not need to be “able to discover every form 
of divination” if one already knows how every form of divination already 
relates to this principle. Indeed, Iamblichus himself does not “already” 
know the connection between the form of divination and its true principle 
since he uses Porphyry’s own words and categories to articulate precisely 
that connection. At the same time, Iamblichus delimits the task before him 
as explaining how the form relates to the principle. As Iamblichus writes 
later, “There are, therefore, many kinds of divine possession [1oAA& Tijs 
Oelas karokoxñs] and divine inspiration is aroused in many ways [ToAAaxéis]. 
Hence, there are indeed many different signs [ToAAG tà oNuEIa... Siapepovta] 
for it.... As a result, the characteristics of those inspired are also in many 
forms [rroAveidi].”°” The problem, however, is that this “general prin- 
ciple” of divination does so much interpretative work for Iamblichus that 
it simply collapses in on itself when we try to piece together what actual 
experience or empirical reality lies behind Iamblichus’ words. 


35 De Myst. 3.1. 
36 De Myst. 3.1. 
37 De Myst. 3.5, 9-16. 
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For example, Iamblichus’ first proof for his definition of progno- 
sis comes from his extended discussion on divination through dreams. 
Porphyry writes, “When asleep, we often encounter, by means of dreams, 
things in the future, although we are no longer in an agitated ecstasy (for 
the body remains at rest), we certainly are no longer conscious of things 
as when in a wakeful state.”3® He thus raises a problem for Iamblichus: 
how do people who are asleep or unconscious, whose bodies are at rest, 
sometimes gain accurate knowledge of future events while they sleep? 
Iamblichus responds by recasting Porphyry’s words by invoking a cat- 
egory called “human dreams” [tæv avéperriveov dveipwv]. He then quar- 
antines Porphyry’s description of dream divination under this category 
of “human dreams.” He says that “human dreams” occur through (a) 
things coming from the soul, (b) or in things that come from fantasies, or 
(c) from everyday matters. As such, “human dreams” sometimes chance 
upon the truth and sometimes do not. What all “human dreams” have in 
common is that they only arise from factors internal to the human crea- 
ture, whether through stirred up words and thoughts in one’s soul, the 
faculty of fantasy, or from other trivial matters. 

Iamblichus then contrasts “human dreams” with “God-sent” [oi ye 
@edTrEUTTTO! KAAOUPEVOI dveipo1] dreams, which are the exact opposite of 
“human dreams.”>? Whereas the cause of human dreams lies within 
the human being, the ultimate cause of “God-sent” dreams lies with 
the Gods. Whereas human dreams occur when the “human is at rest” 
and asleep, Iamblichus states that God-sent dreams occur “either when 
sleep departs... between waking and going to sleep, or even when wholly 
awake.” In other words, in his attempt to assert a categorical distinction 
between “human dreams” and “God-sent” dreams, Iamblichus is com- 
pelled to make the somewhat ludicrous claim that “God-sent” dreams 
only happen when humans are awake, or at least when their senses are 
roused, not when they are sleeping at all. 

The rest of this paragraph riffs precisely on this line of thought. 
Iamblichus works hard to emphasize that the human senses are fully 
engaged when the Gods send down dreams; humans are certainly not 
asleep, their bodies are not at rest, as they would in mere “human 
dreams.” Moreover, the activation of these senses proves that the cause 
of “God-sent” dreams lies with the Gods outside the human beings, 
again, in direct opposition to “human dreams.” Jamblichus says that 


38 De Myst. 3.2. 
3° De Myst. 3.2. Addey, Divination, 225-237. 
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sometimes when an “intangible and incorporeal spirit encircles those 
laying down, so that there is no visual perception of it, but some other 
awareness and self-consciousness.” It makes a “whooshing sound.” 
Sometimes they hear “a sudden voice...” And sometimes, “not only 
is the sight of the eye possess, but close up after being quite open.”*° 
Apparently, Iamblichus takes “closed eyes” not as proof of sleep but of 
“God-sent dreams.” Iamblichus closes by saying, “And the other senses 
are awake and consciously aware of how the gods shine forth in the 
light, and with a clear understanding they both hear what they say and 
know what they do.”4* 

Such examples, I submit, do not come from personal experience with 
the supernatural or extensive contact with theurgists. The “whooshing 
sound,” for example, is a well-known trope.** Did Iamblichus then for- 
mulate a theory of “God-sent dreams” prior to its prominent place here in 
his response to Porphyry? Perhaps. Yet Iamblichus’ construction of “God- 
sent dreams” — as a phenomenon that only occurs while awake, whose 
cause lies with the gods, and requires the engagement of the senses — is 
too perfect an antithesis to his recasting of Porphyry’s words as “Human 
dreams” — as a phenomenon that occurs only when asleep, finds its cause 
within the human creature, and without engagement with the senses — for 
us to conclude that Iamblichus is merely articulating a prior theorization 
of “God-sent dreams.” In other words, Iamblichus is in the midst of con- 
structing theurgy and, by extension, stumbling upon a “new” understand- 
ing of prognosis through the act of responding to Porphyry. He is not 
channelling forth an already-existing notion of divine dreams. 

We see this especially when we scrutinize the proofs that Iamblichus 
cites to drive a wedge between mere “human” dreams and “God-sent” 
dreams. Such differences are simply too subtle to be credibly mapped 
unto some pre-existing theory of “God-sent dreams” or empirical real- 
ity. Indeed, his distinction between the two break down as meaningful 
referents to observable phenomena upon scrutiny. For example, while 
Iamblichus admits that there are many types of “God-sent dreams,” 
which include sleep [ë te tmvos], possession of the eyes [ñ Katoyt tæv 
dupatoov], a deep sleep similar to blackout [ñ kép Tpoceugepts KaTAANYWIS], 
a state between sleep and wakefulness [ñ peta&U tot tmvou Te Kai Tis 
éypnydpoews karáotaois], and a present stirring [ñ dpm dveyeipouevn], 


4° De Myst. 3.2. 
+ De Myst. 3.2. 
4* See Clarke et al., lamblichus, 141 f. 188. 
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or complete wakefulness [ñ tavteAts èypħyopois], he asserts that such 
dreams “do not resemble anything human [ott Sidgopa otdevi tæv 
avOpertriveay tpoo¢gorkev].” 

Except they do. How might one differentiate between “sleep,” for 
example, or a “deep sleep similar to blackout” and normal human 
“sleep” [to kadevSeiv]? Are these not simply different aspects or inten- 
sifications of sleep? And, while the finely graded distinctions between 
“normal” sleep and a “state between sleep and wakefulness” might look 
good on paper, I suggest they only look good on paper. They make bet- 
ter sense as a discursive strategy of differentiation, not as descriptions 
of observable phenomena, much less evidence for one’s personal experi- 
ence of theurgy. 

We find a similar example shortly afterward. Here, Iamblichus 
responds to Porphyry’s claim that “Many apprehend the future by 
divine inspiration and divine transport in a waking state, so as to oper- 
ate according to sensation, but yet they do not have consciousness of 
themselves, or at any rate, they are no long conscious of themselves 
as they were before.”*> So, according to Porphyry, people who are 
divinely inspired operate according to sensation but are not conscious. 
Iamblichus responds by stating that true prognosis is the direct antithesis 
of everything Porphyry said. Note especially the repeated use of nega- 
tives in the following passage: 


I want to make clear the characteristic signs [tà texyhpia] of those who are truly 
possessed by the gods. For if they have subject their entire life as a vehicle of 
instrument to the gods who inspire them, either they exchange their human life 
for the divine, or they direct their own life towards the god; they neither [otte] 
act according to sensation, nor [ote] are they awake in the manner of those 
who have their senses aroused, nor do they themselves apprehend the future, nor 
are they moved like those who act according to purpose. But they are not even 
conscious of themselves, neither as they were before, nor in any other fashion, 
nor in general, do they turn their personal intelligence on themselves, nor do they 
project any personal knowledge.** 


The series of otte and Iamblichus’ point-by-point denial strikes me less as 
the voice of a confident theurgist and more of a recalcitrant contrarian. 
His proof? Iamblichus writes, 


Here is the greatest evidence [Texynpiov 8& péyiotov]: Many [moo], even when 


fire is applied to them, are not burned, since the fire does not touch them on 
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account of their divine inspiration. And many [1odAo1] who are burned, do not 
react, because at this time they are not living the life of an animate being. And 
some who are pierced [oi uev SiaTreipavtes] with spits have no awareness of it, nor 
do others who are struck [oi 8... tpocapdoavtes] on the back with axes. Others 
whose arms are cut [oi 5t kai... katatéuvovtes] with knives do not feel it at all. 
Their actions are in no way human, because what is inaccessible becomes acces- 
sible under divine possession and they walk through fire, and they walk over 
rivers like the priestess at Kastabala...*° 


This passage bears witness to what I have been calling the unruly diver- 
sity of divination. Note how Iamblichus gestures toward the totality of 
divinatory practices by referring to the “many,” “some,” “others,” and 
“still others.” While such examples are meant to persuade readers that 
these particular rituals nevertheless follow the same principle of divi- 
nation, their specificity stubbornly resists enclosure under a single cat- 
egory. Iamblichus finds what he is looking for in each of these rituals, 
which tells us little about the rituals themselves and more about what 
Iamblichus is trying to do with those rituals. More importantly, we catch 
Iamblichus trying to finesse a coherent response to Porphyry when we 
actually inspect what he says is his “greatest evidence,” for Iamblichus 
says that while “many” people under divine possession are not burned 
at all, he then he says that those who are burned do not react to the fire. 
So, both people who are burned and those who are not are proof for his 
general principle that the gods are the cause of true prognosis; heads I 
win, tails you lose. 

Similarly, a few pages later, Iamblichus acknowledges that there are 
many signs for divine inspiration because there are many forms of divine 
inspiration. Then as evidence for the “signs” [tà onueia] of divine inspira- 
tion, he writes: 


The movement of both the body and some of its parts, its total repose, harmoni- 
ous positions and dances, tuneful utterances, or the opposites of these [i tavavtia 
toutov]. The body is either seen to be lifted up, or distended, borne aloft in the 
air, or the opposites [ñ tavavtia toutwv] of these appear to happen to it. A great 
evenness in the voice’s extent and in the intervals that distinguish it from silence is 
also observed, or sometimes [éviote], an unevenness, when sometimes the sounds 
tense and relax musically, and sometimes [éviote] in other ways.*° 


What are we to make of Iamblichus’ claim that both a sign of possession 
and its opposites are signs of divine inspiration? How does one distin- 
guish, for example, between the movement of the body, the movement of 
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some of its parts, total repose, harmonious positions and dances, tune- 
ful utterances, “or the opposites of these?” Does the movement of one’s 
forearm or toes, for example, count as a “harmonious position” or “the 
movement of the body” or their “opposites?” What is the “opposite” 
of seeing a body being “lifted up?” Would it not simply be a body lying 
down? Again, such signs of divine possession do not function as descrip- 
tive evidence for the reality of theurgy at all, in so far as they are sim- 
ply too subtle for practical observation and meaningful categorization. 
Rather, we can better understand them as part of Iamblichus’ strategy of 
constructing prognosis rather than merely channeling a prior understand- 
ing of divine prognosis. Such examples again suggest that Iamblichus’ 
mapping of signs of divine divination, and by extension, his construc- 
tion of true prognosis, subsists primarily as a textualized response to 
Porphyry; it does not precede it. 

At this point, someone reading this section of De Mysteriis may 
have picked up on a consistent characteristic of Iamblichus’ writing: 
Iamblichus writes as if he is trying to cover all his bases. The many 
gradations of “God-sent” dreams, his point-by-point description of 
bodily contortions, and his mention of pierced, burned, and hacked 
bodies — Iamblichus weaves each of these different aspects of divination 
into a discursive whole. Indeed, as we will see further below as well, 
Iamblichus seems capable of making nearly any aspect of divination fit 
into his “principle of divination.” That is, Iamblichus is not interested 
in what Porphyry seems most interested in — the explanation for the 
particularities of each divinatory practice — but in showing how such 
practices point beyond themselves to their divine priority among the 
gods - the principle of divination — where true prognosis resides. The net 
effect of this move is that Iamblichus renders Porphyry’s sundry, and at 
times, rather ad hoc references to divinatory practices into representa- 
tive types of divination. 

We see much the same in Iamblichus’ response to Porphyry’s com- 
ments on oracles.*”? Here, Iamblichus responds to Porphyry’s comment 
on the different forms of inspiration in the oracular sites in Colophon, 
Delphi, and the prophetesses of Branchidai. His explanations for each 
individual phenomenon will not concern us here. Somewhat predictably, 
Iamblichus says that these different oracular practices follow the same 
principle of divination, that “the divination of oracles is consonant with 
all the suppositions that we have expounded previously about mantic 
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inspiration.”48 More interesting for our purposes is how Iamblichus 
makes Porphyry say what Iamblichus wants him to say. Iamblichus’ ini- 
tial response to Porphyry’s mention of these three oracles is: 


You have mentioned three of these far-famed oracles, not because there are only 
three, for those omitted are much more numerous, but since these take prece- 
dence over the others, you have at the same time explained why you investigate 
them — that is to say, you were concerned with the mode in which divination is 
imparted to human beings by the gods, and it was for this reason you were con- 
tent to select these, and thus we will take account of these three, while passing 
over the many other oracles.*? 


Iamblichus immediate concern is why Porphyry chose to mention these 
three “far-famed oracles” and not others. This gives the impression that 
while Porphyry merely referred to these three oracles in his letter, Iamblichus 
makes them representative of the “many other oracles.” In so doing, 
Iamblichus flattens difference and attempts to unearth a common principle 
at work at every local oracle. He thus concludes by saying that the gods of 
each location are not bound by place but that they “illuminate” all things: 
“earth, air, fire, and water, and leaves nothing deprived of itself, neither liv- 
ing beings nor beings governed by nature.”°° In other words, since the gods 
illuminate even the very stuff used in, for, and at local oracles, these oracles 
must participate in the same divine principle of divination, even despite 
radical differences in the material medium used for the ritual. 

We can close this section with one final example of how Iamblichus 
constructs a principle of divination in his response to Porphyry. This sec- 
tion features a discussion on a type of divinatory practice called “evok- 
ing the light” [patoywyia]. Iamblichus takes his starting point from 
Porphyry’s comments, which reads: 


Others who retain consciousness in other respects, are inspired according to 
their imagination, some taking darkness as an accessory, others ingesting certain 
potions, others incantations and formulae of communications. Some have visions 
by means of water, others on a wall or in open air, others in the sun or some other 
celestial body.>* 


Porphyry seems to group this set of divinatory practices together because 
they prove that some oracles are able to retain their consciousness when 
they prophesy through the use of some external medium, that is, potions, 
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incantations, visions mediated in water or air, etc. It is unclear if Porphyry 
thinks of these divinatory practices as a part of a well-established cat- 
egory of divination. In response, Iamblichus “misreads” what seems to 
be Porphyry’s rather ad hoc collection of divinatory practices and makes 
them into constituent members of a category of divination that someone 
might call [émovopaceiev] “evoking the light.”5* The optative here is impor- 
tant since it signals a potentiality and does not carry with it the force of a 
well-established fact. Similarly, when Iamblichus concludes this section, he 
admits that “There might be [[évowto] other ways of conducting the light, 
but all are reduced to one...”5 Again, the optative signals Iamblichus did 
not conceive of “evoking the light” divination as an already-existing form 
of divination. In the same way that Iamblichus tried to make the three 
oracles that Porphyry mentioned in his letter representative of every oracle, 
he makes Porphyry’s rather loose set of practices representative of a type 
of “evoking the light” [petaywyia] divination. Except this time, he may be 
“inventing” the category altogether.>* After all, it is unlikely that the same 
set of divinatory practices that Porphyry assembled ad hoc to make one 
particular point would also just happen to fall perfectly under a category 
to make another particular point within Iamblichus’ argument. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that Iamblichus “invented” the category “evoking 
the light” in his response to Porphyry, again, in order to show that these 
divinatory practices are just different forms of the same principle. 
Iamblichus’ attempt to make Porphyry’s random collection of prac- 
tices into representative of the principle of divination comes out when we 
examine again the sort of to-and-fro language he uses to argue against 
Porphyry. For example, he explains that “sometimes” ['Eviote] those who, 
in Porphyry’s words, “ingest potions, others incantations and formulae 
of communications” do so because these are “akin to and prepared for 
the god’s reception.”55 Or sometimes [’Eviote], they conduct the light 
through water because the transparency of water is well suited to receive 
the light. At still other times [AdAote], they conduct it on a wall, so that 


De Myst. 3.14. 

5 De Myst. 3.14. 

54 As Sarah Iles Johnston notes, although PGM IV.955, 975, 1103, and PGM V.90 all 
mention gwtaywyia, they differ from IJamblichus’ use of the term. More importantly, the 
term gwtaywyia in these spells do not categorize pataywyia as a genre of divination, as 
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“Magic and Theurgy,” in Guide to the Study of Ancient Magic (ed. D. Frankfurter; 
Leiden: Brill, 2019), 711 f. 73. 
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the “light would not be too diffuse.” °° We have seen this sort of waffling 
language before when Iamblichus talks about the gradations of dreams 
and bodily movements, as well as in his frank admissions that there are 
many different types of divinatory signs, practices, rituals, and objects. It 
is therefore no surprise that Iamblichus argues that “darkness” itself can 
be used to “evoke the light,” justifying this move by saying that the “con- 
trary is receptive to its contrary by change and movement outward from 
itself, or the congenital and kindred because of similarity...”°” Thus, 
no matter where one “conducts the light,” whether through something 
transparent like water or on something solid like a wall or even through 
its very opposite like darkness, Iamblichus will find some way to make it 
fit under this category of “evoking the light.” 

Iamblichus concludes this section with a short note saying that any light 
that shines from “above the ether, or from the air, or moon or sun, or 
any other heavenly sphere,” which clearly allude to Porphyry’s mention 
of “visions through air, in the sun, or some other celestial body,” 58 dem- 
onstrates that the cause of this category of divination is “autonomous, 
primordial, and worthy of the gods.”5? Again, Iamblichus insists that 
the multiplicity of divinatory practices nevertheless has a single cause in 
the gods. And again, he constructs this principle not necessarily against 
Porphyry but through Porphyry, appropriating not only Porphyry’s own 
words, but transmuting Porphyry’s emphasis on the horizontal this-worldly 
diversity of divinatory practices into a vertical question of how the gods 
themselves participate in rituals of true divination. Iamblichus, then, never 
seems to explain divination to Porphyry on Porphyry’s terms as much as 
he tries to explain it away. By extension, his understanding of divine prog- 
nosis, too, is made in the moments of responding to Porphyry and, as such, 
must be made contextualizable with proximate theorizations of the same. 


CONTEXTUALIZING PROGNOSIS: 
THE PS.-CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 


Iamblichus’ response to Porphyry offers a somewhat intimate exam- 
ple of the ways that some hyper-literate intellectuals were theoriz- 
ing prognosis. Curiously, at roughly the same time and place, we find 
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a similar construction of prognosis in the Ps.-Clementine Homilies. Of 
course, we should not assume that Iamblichus spoke directly with the 
“author” of the Homilies. Differences between the two abound. Whereas 
Iamblichus prizes visions and “God-sent dreams” as proof that true 
divination begins and ends with the gods, the Homilies rejects both.°° 
And, whereas the Homilies claims that God implanted in humans “like 
a seed [otrepuatixés] the entire truth,”°' Iamblichus unequivocally states, 
“There is no seed implanted within us by nature for divine divination 
[Bias Spa pavtixtis oùõév got: oméppa èv hpv èk PUoews].”°* Yet what is 
important about these differences is that they seem to disagree around 
a shared issue, namely, on the content and contours of prognosis. Such 
disagreements, I argue, bear witness to their participation in a shared dis- 
course centered on prognosis. As we will see, both Peter and Iamblichus 
use a shared vocabulary of concepts and textual strategies to articulate 
this “new” understanding of divine prognosis. 

At a fundamental level, the Homilies’ definition of prognosis parallels 
Iamblichus’ construction of the same, namely, as panoptic knowledge dis- 
tinct from human intellection and belonging entirely to the divine. It far 
exceeds the minimal definition of incremental knowledge of discrete events 
in the future.°? Like lamblichus, the Homilies also constructs a “true” prog- 
nosis, which encompasses knowledge of all of history, by distinguishing 
it from “false” prognosis, which is rooted in the present moment. Thus, 
Peter says, “The prognosis of the one who alone is true comprehends 
[èriotrara] not only the present [tà tapévta], but extends prophecy with- 
out limits as far as his eon to come...” °+ And, the True Prophet knows not 
only “How the world came into being, and the things that are in it,” but 


°° “But it is most important that the spirit descending and entering is seen by the medium 


[opatai TH SeaxywyotvTi], both in its extent and its quality...” De Myst. 6.1; Ps.-Clem. 

Hom. 17.19. See Chapter 3. 
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also “the things that shall be to the end.” This leads Peter to conclude that 
Jesus is “not only knowing,” but foreknowing [ot pdvov ds yivaoxovT, 
BAAG Kai TPOyIVHoKovTI].°5 

What is striking is that what Peter labels as “false” prognosis is pre- 
cisely the sorts of technical prognosis associated with medical and mantic 
discourses. He thus uses these traditional methods for attaining progno- 
sis as a foil for constructing his “new” understanding of prognosis. He 
writes, “We should not simply accept his prognosis, but only if it can stand 
apart from some other pretext. For physicians predict [mpoAéyouow] cer- 
tain things through the patient’s pulses, and some predict through birds, 
and some through sacrifices, and others through all sorts of different 
objects.”°° However, he goes on to stress that physicians and divination 
experts are “not prophets [mtpopñrai ov« eiciv]. If someone should assert 
that such predictions are similar to the [dpoiav] truly innate prognosis, he 
would err gravely. Such methods only reveal matters pertaining to the 
present.”°’ Thus, Peter acknowledges the prognosis of physicians and 
oracles as limited to things “pertaining to the present,” again in contrast 
to true prognosis, which “extends prophecy without limits as far as his 
eon to come...”°* True prognosis cannot be rooted in any act of technical 
expertise, medical or mantic, but sourced directly from the “truly innate 
prognosis” [ti dvtws évptt@ Tpoyvecei] of the True Prophet.°? 

The expanded temporal scope and divine source of prognosis leads 
both Iamblichus and Peter to characterize it in similar terms, namely, 
as completely accurate knowledge distinct from the middling sort of 
prognosis gained from mantic, medical, and “magical” expertise. We 
had already seen above that Iamblichus rejects technical expertise, 
which he argues is nothing more than human calculation or cultiva- 
tion of human skill, as a viable means for acquiring true prognosis.’° 
Elsewhere, he compares these medical and mantic experts to “magi- 
cians” [mapà tois yénow], who make random or accidental guesses 
at future events, and asserts that true prognosis emerges only from 
“what stands unvaryingly in accord with its activity, has presently 
complete knowledge of existing things, and being naturally connected 
to the essence of things, uses unfailing reasoning, and knows all things 
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completely, fittingly, and definitely.”’* Peter characterizes the True 
Prophet’s prognosis in similarly definitive terms, as unfailingly true 
and clear, in so far as his words “need no one else to be understood, 
since he not prophesy darkly or ambiguously, so that one would need 
another prophet to understand his words, but he prophesies explicitly 
and simply [&AA& fnt kai &TAG].”7* 

In fact, the very constructed-ness of Peter’s divine prognosis may 
already point to its novelty. Peter does this in the Homilies by not only 
distinguishing “knowledge of the present” from true prognosis but by 
making it point to prognosis. Thus, while he states that the one who 
thinks that this sort of technical prognosis is “similar” [ópoiav] to “truly 
innate prognosis” would “err greatly,” he then says, “Nevertheless, even 
this is useful [evypnotei] to me, for it establishes that there is progno- 
sis...” While Peter rejects any similarity between divinatory expertise 
and true prognosis, he nevertheless points to the usefulness of divinatory 
expertise for his definition of “true” prognosis. He thus frames his defi- 
nition of prognosis as a definition in the making, one made by appealing 
to common knowledge of medical and mantic practices but is itself not 
yet common knowledge. Like Iamblichus, Peter too grasps for ways to 
articulate a “new” understanding of prognosis, moving it away from the 
merely human craft of divination into a completely divine realm. 

This is especially clear in how Peter repeats the claim that prognosis is 
“innate” (Zugutos) multiple times throughout the Homilies.’+ Prognosis 
does not emerge from external causes, but channels into the True Prophet 
through his unique ontological relationship with God, as we had already 
seen in Chapter 3. The same “ever-flowing Spirit” that made the True 
Prophet capable of changing forms as he traversed time also supplies 
him with prognosis. It may be no coincidence, then, that Athanassiadi’s 
comment for Iamblichus rings true for Peter too, “Theoretically pavtixy 
(prophecy) is consubstantial with the One.”’> Reframed in terms of the 
Homilies, we might say, “Theoretically, prognosis of the True Prophet is 
consubstantial [óuoovoiov] with God the Father.”7° 

The idea that prophecy is “consubstantial” with God finds a striking 
example in Peter’s own moment of revelation. Because humans are also 
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rooted in the True Prophet, albeit in a somewhat compromised manner, 
they too are able to catch glimpses of the prognosis that the True Prophet 
always enjoys. Here, Peter struggles to recount how he came to know 
that Jesus was the “Son of the Living God.””7 He says, 


Thus the Son was revealed to me by the Father. For I know the power of revela- 
tion, having learned it from him. For when the Lord said, ‘Who do they say that 
I am,’ and when I heard people saying this and that, it rose up into my heart 
(though I do not know how) to say, ‘You are the Son of the Living God.’ He 
(Jesus), having declared me blessed, disclosed to me that it was the Father who 
had revealed this to me. Thus I learned that revelation is apprehension that is 
untaught, without visions nor dreams [éyé 5t éktoTe pabeiv ST1 TS &SISdKTOS, dveu 
òtnTacias Kai dveipwov, pabeiv atroxdAuyis goti]. For this is truly the case. For the 
entirety of truth is... placed in us by God spermatically [omeppatixés], but it is 
covered and revealed by the hand of God, who acts in knowledge of the merits 
of each person.”® 


Here, Peter defines revelation as the expression of unlearned truth, which 
God had placed within each person. The word “spermatically” invokes the 
prophetological-embryological nexus discussed in Chapter 3; Peter already 
possesses the Truth by virtue of the fact that humans have their spiritual 
root in the True Prophet, the source of truth. As Peter notes earlier, this 
form of revelation is “innate” [ugutos], and therefore has no external pre- 
text.”? What is important for our purposes is that prognosis functions as 
an expression of divine will and as a symptom of one’s ontological rooted- 
ness in the True Prophet. It is something one possesses by virtue of their 
essential connection with the True Prophet, not something that can be pro- 
duced, a skill to be cultivated, or a “fact” that can be transmitted. 

Peter’s claim that one must have an ontological connection with God 
in order to attain true prognosis resonates with Iamblichus’ response 
to Porphyry regarding the “knowledge of the Gods” as an ontologi- 
cal condition for ascent. Iamblichus writes, “For an innate knowledge 
about the gods [7 epi Gedv Zugutos yvdsors] is coexistent with our nature.” 
As Iamblichus goes on to say, this “innate knowledge” is not, in fact, 
“knowledge” at all but the essential basis [otciaSe1] for the soul’s striv- 
ing toward the gods. It is the effect of a prior “uniform commingling” 
[povoeiSis ouumokh] between the soul and the gods. Through the prac- 
tice of theurgy, the human soul is able to ascend to the gods, thereby 
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acquiring true prognosis “from the gods who in themselves possess the 
limits of all knowledge of existing things...”°° Both Iamblichus and Peter 
then ultimately root true prognosis in divine being and measure it accord- 
ing to one’s participation in that divine essence. Of course, zealous as 
he is for the agency of the gods, Iamblichus does not allow humans to 
have a “seed” implanted within them for divination, as Peter does. Yet 
even here we recall that Peter said truth “is covered and revealed by the 
hand of God, who acts in knowledge of the merits of each person.” Like 
Iamblichus, Peter claims that only the Divine can furnish true prognosis. 

Given the above, it stands as no surprise that, again like Iamblichus, 
the Homilies is rather pessimistic about humans philosophizing their way 
to true prognosis. In the same way that Iamblichus distinguishes between 
philosophy, which while useful cannot secure any sure knowledge of 
the gods, and theurgy, through which true prognosis can be attained, 
Peter too explicitly differentiates between philosophy and prophecy.*' 
For Peter, since philosophers begin to form conjectures based on vis- 
ible objects, “their conclusion will inevitably correspond with their 
false beginning principles” [ti px atta&v Tò TéAos ouupæviav EiAngev].** 
Therefore, truth must be revealed by God, not calculated or observed 
in matters apart from him.*? One is reminded of Iamblichus’ argument 
that the human soul can only ever attain to truths borne of logical neces- 
sity, never to the intellectual truth that furnishes discursive reasoning 
with its truth.*4 Moreover, much like Peter, Iamblichus says that humans 
can attain prognosis “not by employing comparisons or opinion or some 
form of conjecturing” [sikacig pév 7 Són A oUAAOyiou® Tit], but rather 
through the perfect thoughts that humans had received from the gods 
themselves.*° For both Peter and Iamblichus, then, divine prognosis is 
that which stands apart from mere human reasoning or philosophy. 


8° De Myst. 3.1. 
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Finally, God-sent dreams and visions play analogous roles in the 
construction of divine prognosis in both the Homilies and De Mysteriis. 
As we have already seen in Chapter 3, Simon Magus had claimed that 
visions inspire confidence in the divinity of the apparition. Peter dis- 
agrees by claiming that “God-sent” visions and dreams [tà dpdyata 
Koi Tà évutrvia GedTreuTITa] are proof of evil demonic activity, not divine 
truth.®° As for Iamblichus, he responds to Porphyry’s inquiry into how 
humans chance upon knowledge of future events when asleep by claim- 
ing that “God-sent” dreams [oi ye Sedtreptto1 kañoúpevo: dveipor] have 
their cause in the gods themselves and, as such, rouse the senses of the 
recipient to an even greater degree of clarity. “God-sent” dreams do 
not arise from movements or thoughts internal to the human being, but 
prove that the Gods orchestrate the ascent of the soul. Such dreams, 
Iamblichus notes, are “truly divinatory dreams” [tæv dvtwv pavTiKav 
dveipwv]*” and are nothing like “human” dreams at all. Though they 
come to opposite conclusions, both Iamblichus and Peter use “God-sent 
dreams” and visions as part of their own rhetoric for why the truth can 
only be found in relation to the Divine. 

Before we turn to the Manichaean discourse of prognosis, let us take 
stock of our comparison between the Homilies and the De Mysteriis. 
We have seen that both define prognosis far beyond its common sense 
of incremental knowledge of future events to something more akin to 
total panoptic knowledge. The True Prophet “always knows all things, 
and even the thoughts of all...”°* and, “as an infallible prophet, he 
investigates everything through the boundless eye of the soul and com- 
prehends those things that escape notice.”*? This redefinition of prog- 
nosis as panoptic knowledge required a new way of thinking about 
prognosis; both Iamblichus and Peter had to argue that “traditional” 
divination and medical prognosis are not really prognostic at all, but 
merely guesswork rooted in the present moment. Real prognosis comes 
from the participating in the activity and essence of the divine and, as 
such, spans the entire breadth of history. Both agree that no amount 
of philosophizing will allow one to attain true prognosis, since it is 
ultimately a gift from the divine, but disagree about whether God-sent 
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dreams and visions are reliable channels to prognostic knowledge. 
Given such points, we can conclude that the Homilies and Iamblichus 
participate in a common discourse around the content and contours 
of prognosis itself by using a shared fund of textual strategies in their 
constructing of “divine” prognosis. 


CONTEXTUALIZING PROGNOSIS: 
THE MANICHAEAN KEPHALAIA 


The Manichaeans too were interested in prognosis. As Alexander Bohlig 
argued, their fascination with prognosis fits within a broader Hellenistic 
world and may derive from its “Jewish Christian” background.’° Be 
that as it may, and regardless of how one traces the roots of Manichaean 
prognosis, we must still try to compare it with proximate and contem- 
porary developments as well. When we do so, we see an understanding 
of prognosis similar to both Iamblichus’ and the Homilies’, one that 
stretches beyond incremental knowledge of discrete future events to 
encompass the expansive and deep structures of the cosmos itself. As we 
will see, and perhaps should come to expect, the manner in which the 
Kephalaia addresses Mani’s prognosis makes sense against the backdrop 
of contemporary theorizations of the same. 

At the same time, in contrast to Jamblichus and the Homilies, the 
Manichaeans are not so interested in the construction of divine prog- 
nosis as much as they are troubled by its theological, epistemological, 
and ultimately, social ramifications. For example, they wonder, if Mani 
possessed complete revelatory knowledge of all things, why did he not 
prophesy about everything that will happen and thereby prove the truth 
of his prophethood? Moreover, why did he not reveal the secret healing 
properties of plants or warn people about future events, like plagues and 
wars? They ask if the same Light Mind, the divine source of all prognosis, 
inhabited both Mani and the Elect, then why do the Elect not possess 
prognosis like Mani? 

Such questions, I suggest, assume either a parallel development in 
the notion of prognosis among the Manichaeans or the internalization 
of this “divine” definition of prognosis discussed above. We might find 
evidence for the latter by noting the apologetic posture adopted by the 
various kephalaia under discussion here. These kephalaia ask why does 
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the Apostle not have prognosis of all things? How come the Elect do not 
have the same prognosis as Mani? If Mani supposedly possessed complete 
knowledge of all things, how come he did not tell us about everything? 
The defensive tenor of these kephalaia, scattered as they are throughout 
the corpus, suggests that the generative impulse for such questions and 
expectations of the scope of Mani’s prognosis did not stem only from 
internal developments within Manichaean discipleship circles, but to the 
rising challenge of new definitions and developments that raised a different 
set of possible questions regarding the nature of Manichaean revelatory 
knowledge. Emerging definitions of revelation demanded new responses. 

Although the word prognosis is not found directly in K 24, we can 
nevertheless read this lengthy kephalaion profitably as an initial explora- 
tion into the ways that emerging definitions of prognosis demanded new 
answers among Manichaeans.’' This kephalaion opens with a medita- 
tion on the immeasurable durations of time that separated each emana- 
tion of the Father from the next. It compares these immeasurable lengths 
of time to the number of sand particles and raindrops: whereas one 
could potentially count all the particles of sand and earth in the world, 
“the duration of the time that the Great Spirit spent in the Father... 
one will not be able to count it!”°* The First Man, too, stood against 
the Kingdom of Darkness for a duration more than “the amount and 
number of raindrops and dew and falls of mist that come down in the 
world.” It concludes with a similar point regarding the immeasurable 
amount of time involved in the reconstitution of the Kingdom of Light 
after its ultimate separation from evil matter. Mani declares that the 
Apostle and teachers cannot know anything about the eternities that 
preceded the war between the Kingdom of God and Evil nor about the 
eternities that will pass following destruction of the cosmos. They can 
only reveal events that are indexed to the “middle” moment between the 
events leading up to the first war and the eschaton. Mani’s reasoning is 
that eternity simply exceeds human comprehension; “it exists forever; 
it is continuous till the eons. It has no time to the end.”?? No one can 
know “eternity,” and thus only events that happen within measurable 
time are open to revelation and teaching. 

I suggest that this kephalaion grapples with the consequences of 
emerging notions of panoptic prognosis. It asks why Mani only knew 
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about the events that play out in history, not before or after. After all, if 
he did in fact possess divine prognosis, he would know what happened 
before the beginning and will happen after the end! One can easily imag- 
ine a Manichaean disciple reflecting on Mani’s prognosis and troubled 
by such questions; what happened before the beginning? Where did the 
Two Kingdoms come from and how did they exist for eternity without 
conflict? Why did the conflict happen when it did? What will happen 
after the reconstitution of the Kingdom of Light? Admittedly, these are 
rather basic questions that surely did emerge among the Manichaean 
disciples. Nevertheless, I would suggest that their inclusion into the 
Kephalaia demonstrates something of the persistence and urgency of 
such questions. Put differently, such questions are not always urgent, 
but made urgent at particular moments, and therefore require a context 
beyond the kephalaion itself to explain its urgency and its emergence as 
discursive object. 

In that light, I propose that the fourth-century Manichaeans respon- 
sible for this kephalaion and the ones below are grappling with this 
question of prognosis as articulated by their neighbors. They are not 
so much interested in the boundaries of the historical Mani’s revelatory 
knowledge, but their own. They need to delimit the boundaries of poten- 
tial revelatory knowledge precisely because of an emerging assumption 
that those who claim to possess prognosis should have had complete 
knowledge of all things at all times. The anonymous Manichaean teach- 
ers’ characterization of Mani’s response here thus ultimately hems in 
the limits for all potential Manichaean knowledge by indexing it to 
what we would call “historical” time. If so, what reads at first as a 
theological question can also be read for its social effects, namely, as a 
rationale for why Manichaean teachers do not and cannot know what 
happened before the beginning or will happen after the end, questions 
that would have become increasingly urgent in a time when the very 
meaning of prognosis shifted to mean total knowledge of all things at 
all times. Indeed, as we will see further below, prognosis itself emerges 
as a tool through which Manichaean teachers carve out the contours of 
what counts as “Manichaean” revelation itself. 

Whereas K 24 engages with the question of Mani’s prognosis rather 
obliquely, two other kephalaia engage with it explicitly. These kephalaia 
consider more explicitly the potential social consequences of an Apostle 
who knows all things. As such, they too are less concerned about the 
nature of the historical Mani’s prognosis and more about its effect within 
the contemporary Manichaean community. Yet before we turn to these 
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kephalaia, we must first get a better grasp on the relationship between 
the emanation known as the Light Mind — who is the divine source of all 
revelatory knowledge — and the human body, which it inhabits. 

For Manichaeans, one of the most potent sites for exploring the inter- 
face between the divine and the demonic lay in thinking through the 
effects of the Light Mind inhabiting fleshly bodies. After all, according to 
Manichaean anthropogony, the human body was formed as a perpetual 
prison for the divine light. It teemed with demonic forces that polluted 
the very marrow of the bones with their evil influence. Consequently, 
demons directed human thinking, epistemology, and their various carnal 
appetites. The Manichaeans called this demon-infested human being the 
“Old Man.” When one accepted the teachings of Mani, however, the 
Light Mind inhabited the fleshly body and subdued its sinful impulses, 
turning the person into a “New Man.”°?* 

But surely, one might ask, the presence of a god living within one’s 
body must have had some visible, spiritual, or epistemological effects 
on one’s being! In one kephalaion, for example, a disciple asks how a 
perfect god like the Light Mind could occupy a small fleshly body in the 
first place, and why the person still continues to suffer from carnal desires 
even despite the presence of the Light Mind in his body.®* In another, 
Mani chastises a congregation of Elect who dared to laugh at an “ugly” 
peer. The Light Mind is not visible to the world, Mani proclaims, yet it 
had already perfected the faith within the ugly man’s body.°° Another 
disciple asks Mani why he is sometimes gloomy, irritable, and some- 
times he is joyful despite the presence of the Light Mind in his body.?7 
Here, Mani acknowledges that the work of the Light Mind is ongoing, 
yet blames the stars and the ill-effects of various foods for one’s ongoing 
troubles, thereby carefully avoiding the possibility that the Light Mind 
could be at fault. Finally, in K 102, a member of the Elect asks, why do 
the Elect not possess the same foreknowledge (oynporna@ectuc) that the 
Apostle has, since the same Light Mind inhabits both the Elect and the 
Apostle??? After all, it is the Light Mind who is responsible for furnish- 
ing the Apostle with revelatory knowledge. As Mani declares in K 75, 
for example, “The Light Mind also, which came from the beloved Christ 
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and was sent to the holy Church, is a letter of peace too, in which all the 
revelations and wisdom [NanoxadyyYic THPOY MN Tcodia] are written down 
/ all in the light and everything that had happened... it was prior to all 
mankind, and all that... to happen at the last in it, as the holy church 
shall understand everything [Ame ag@s niw]. ”?? 

What we see in K 102’s discussion of the historical Mani’s progno- 
sis is a defense for why the later third- and fourth-century Manichaean 
teachers actually responsible for this kephalaion do not possess progno- 
sis. The Elect asks Mani a perfectly reasonable question. His question 
demonstrates his knowledge of the order and role of each of the divine 
emanations. He reaches its logical conclusion — if the Apostle possesses 
prognosis by virtue of the Light Mind, so too should the Elect, who also 
have the same Light Mind. K 102 says, 


Once again, one of the Elect questioned the Apostle, saying to him: The Light 
Mind that shall come and be revealed of the Holy Church, and assumes the [body 
of the] faithful and the elect: Why shall it not deposit prognosis [NoynpornwcTuc] 
to them as for the apostle? In my opinion, it ought to be revealed to them in a 
revelation [NSn aBa) ney eN OYATIOKAAYYIC]. Just as all things are unveiled for 
the apostle [oyang axn manocrodoc], so also should they be revealed for the elect 
and they become foreknowers [nown aBadr NNEKAEKTOC Ncepayapn Npeqcayne]. 
So that they will attain those matters, be they easy or difficult. You ought to find 
them, knowing each other’s heart, because the child of the Apostle is the Mind. 
For whoever understands it is able to reveal all things from it, just as with the 
apostle [ems niu GMAT Neq aBaA NT2E AnanocToroc]! "°° 


Mani’s response accepts the reasonability of the Elect’s question but 
shifts the terms of the debate. Rather than answering the Elect with a 
superior understanding of divine emanations, Mani highlights the poten- 
tial existential and social consequences of rampant prognosis among the 
Manichaean community. He assures the Elect that the Light Mind can 
indeed bestow prognosis through revelations to the Elect, yet it chooses 
not to do so. Mani provides five practical, but totally uninspiring, rea- 
sons: (1) If the Elect received prognosis, then they would become apostles 
and not be humble; (2) They would come to know one another’s “counsel 
and considerations,” and come to despise one another; (3) Knowing one 
another’s evil counsel, they will become enemies and disrupt the unity of 
the Church; (4) They will know the length of their bodily existence and 
squander their lives; (5) They would reveal their prognosis to “magicians 
of the world and diviners” (NNuaric Ñ MKOCMOC MN NIpeqkaoyNoy), who 
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would then go around making money off of the Elect’s prognosis. Mani 
concludes by saying that the Elect will indeed gain prognosis once they 
are released from their evil bodies, declaring that “Everything that has 
occurred and that will occur is unveiled to them!” 

We can read Mani’s response as a window into how the Manichaean 
community understood prognosis. At a basic level, Manichaean prog- 
nosis coheres well with both Iamblichus’ and the Homilies’ understand- 
ing; it is clearly more than incremental knowledge of future events. It 
encompasses the entire scope of history, knowledge of one’s lifespan, and 
penetrates into the secret thoughts and counsels. It is relayed via “revela- 
tions” [eN oyanokaaytıc] straight from the Light Mind to the Apostle. 
Like both Peter and Iamblichus, this prognosis is superior to the types of 
prognosis offered by the “magicians and diviners,” who would peddle 
the Elect’s prognosis as their own. Finally, prognosis marks not only the 
prophet’s ontological unity with the divine through the Light Mind, but 
his unique relationship to it. 

Our next kephalaion, K147, asks a similar set of questions related to 
prognosis with similar conclusions.'°' Here, the disciples acknowledge 
that Mani revealed the mysteries of divine matters [maqcnmane (Greek: 
onpaiverv) 2a NeBHOYe NTUNTNOYTe] but wonder why he did not reveal things 
that will happen in the world nor things relating to humans, like plagues. 
If he had, then “his divinity and his apostolate will become apparent in 
the universe [TequntNoyTe HN TeqanocTOAH NAOYMNE aBar eM mKOCcMOC]!” 
Since Mani already knows everything that will happen in the world, he 
should use his divine prognosis to foretell things that will happen and 
thereby prove his divinity and the truth of his prophethood. Again, the 
disciples’ question betrays a rather expansive understanding of prognosis: 
it encompasses complete knowledge of both divine matters and historical 
events, including events like plague and war.'°* Moreover, the apologetic 
tone of this kephalaion suggests a context in which the discourse of prog- 
nosis itself became increasingly urgent and required a response. 

Mani’s first response lays out the predicament that will occupy the 
next four pages: “The Holy Spirit is a foreknower [oynpornwetuc] and 
he agrees [ypee] with everything that is destined to happen but he does 
not foretell it because he has an enemy who plots against him within the 
(astrological) zone.” While the following text is a bit too fragmented 
for complete comprehension, we can gather that Mani’s enemies are the 
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archons who have the ability to change the timing of an event, be it good 
or evil. As such, if Mani through the Holy Spirit should foretell the tim- 
ing of a certain event, the archons use their astral influence to change the 
timing of that event and therefore make the Holy Spirit out to be a liar. 
The Holy Spirit knows this and thus refrains from prophesying [Paapn 
ünpopureye] about future events.'°? The exact mechanics of the archons’ 
powers are unclear, yet their “evil bodies” seem to directly influence “the 
flesh through dangers and wars,” which in turn moves the appointed event 
forward or backward in time. By extension, “no Apostle foretells through 
prophecy [mape manocToxoc Papi NGTEOYO kaTa OYTIPOPHTIa] an event 
meant to happen,” *°4 since the Archons will change the timing of the 
event, thus making Mani out to be a liar and scandalizing his followers. "°° 

The latter section of this kephalaion, which may have originally been 
an independent textual unit, answers the initial question a bit differ- 
ently.'°° Mani could reveal and prophesy about events that will happen 
in this cosmos, but he chooses not to because of the “Foreign People” 
[tpeite Ryu], who reside in the “midst of the Church.” Should Mani 
reveal anything about the earthly matters, these people would go straight 
to the “Kings and Authorities of the world” and inform on Mani, causing 
them to persecute the Apostle. Secondly, there are many “sick and weak” 
people in Mani’s church, whom upon hearing Mani’s words, would go 
out and become “like the divination experts and astrologers” [ncep Tee 
NeNMantic NeHTYMN 2Npeqxaoynoy], and make money off of Mani’s prog- 
nosis.” Thirdly, if the Apostle desired, he would be able to “reveal the 
types of plants and vegetation for healing and curing” [NNBoTaNnH MN 
Himaepe eTe@Mayt aceite NTOYNOY Nceoepaneye].‘°> However, if he should, 
the people would start to use Mani’s prognosis to make money, thereby 
turning away from the things of God and toward the things of this world. 
This kephalaion concludes by stating that such are the reasons that the 
Apostle refrains from “revealing matters that pertain to the cosmos” and 
only reveals the “Mysteries of the Gods.” 

Whatever one makes of Mani’s response, we can nevertheless gather 
that Mani’s prognosis encapsulates and exceeds the domains of politics, 
historical events — including war and plague, and medicine. It penetrates 
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into human minds. It knows everything at all times and is channelled 
directly from the Light Mind through “revelations.” Magicians and divi- 
nation experts grasp after the sort of prognosis that Mani claims he pos- 
sesses, which implies that they only possess prognosis imperfectly (if at 
all), while Mani possesses it fully. More importantly, this kephalaion 
assures its audience that Mani did possess perfect prognostic knowl- 
edge yet did not demonstrate it for the sake of his community. Mani’s 
use of the “community” as an excuse, as well as the apologetic tone 
of the kephalaion in general, suggests a context in which demonstra- 
tions of prognosis as a marker of “true prophethood” was becoming 
increasingly urgent, which returns us back to the emerging discourse of 
prognosis articulated by the likes of Iamblichus and the creators of the 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, we have sought to contextualize what at first glance had 
seemed peculiar to Iamblichus — his redefinition of prognosis as panoptic 
divine knowledge. This chapter argued that Iamblichus’ rhetorical construc- 
tion of prognosis is an example of a broader shift in thinking about progno- 
sis among other late antique communities, including the “Jewish Christian” 
author of the Ps.-Clementine Homilies and the Manichaeans responsible 
for the Kephalaia. I had stressed the importance of looking at these elabora- 
tions of prognosis synchronically and across “religious” boundaries. The 
result is that the understanding of revelation as prognosis, as complete pan- 
optic knowledge tied to divine ontology, emerged at a point in time across 
a number of communities in the late antique Near East. 

What might the afterlife of this definition of prognosis be? How 
might it have facilitated or otherwise enabled the emergence of other 
novel theorizations about the relationship between knowledge and rev- 
elation? In the next chapter, I trace one trajectory of this argument. I do 
so by extending our analysis forward in time to include the earliest cor- 
pus of Jewish “mystical” texts —- Hekhalot literature. There, we will see 
how this broader discourse on prognosis might have set the conditions 
for later Jewish “mystical” conceptions of Torah, as an object that can 
be instantly mastered in a moment of total comprehension rather than 
learned through the laborious, and very human, processes of memoriza- 
tion, recitation, and review. 


Angelic Contemplation 
in the Sar Torah and the Prognostic Turn 


In the previous chapter, I argued that various communities dotting 
Syria and Mesopotamia were theorizing about revelation along con- 
verging lines. I tracked this shift by attending to the ways that they fash- 
ioned prognosis as divine, panoptic knowledge. No longer anchored to 
horizontal models of knowledge production, prognosis switched polari- 
ties, moving from the earthbound grasping after bits of data to intimate 
participation with the very substance of the divine. Of course, indi- 
viduals and communities theorized prognosis through the prism of their 
own traditions, histories, and resources. Whereas Iamblichus argued 
that one could only grasp prognosis by participating in the activity 
of the gods who possessed the transcendent causes for all encosmic 
events, the Ps.-Clementine Homilies characterized prognosis as panop- 
tic knowledge that coursed through the prophet Jesus by virtue of his 
ontological connection with God the Father. Furthermore, given that 
they emerge from a shared milieu, it is not surprising that they fash- 
ioned this understanding of prognosis against both “false” forms of 
prophecy and philosophy. Manichaeans too discussed prognosis along 
similar lines, claiming that it belonged only to the Apostle through the 
Light Mind, and to a lesser degree, distinguished this definition of pan- 
optic divine prognosis from the false prognosis of the “magicians and 
divination experts.” 

In this chapter, I extend this argument to the earliest body of 
Jewish “mystical” literature — the Hekhalot corpus. I examine this 
corpus as a privileged example for how this broader prognostic turn 
might have impacted late antique Jewish articulations of panoptic 
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knowledge and Torah.” As Michael Swartz notes in his foundational 
study of the Sar Torah [lit. Prince of Torah] units, which are our pri- 
mary focus here, the “main antecedents to Sar-Torah texts, therefore, 
are rituals that concern the summoning of a figure for divination or 
related purposes.”* If so, then perhaps we can descry patterns in the 
Hekhalot corpus similar to the expansion of divinatory prognosis that 
we had seen in the previous chapter. Here, I look specifically at the Sar 
Torah unit [§§281-294 and 297-206].’ I argue that the Sar Torah’s 
advertisement for the “magical” means of acquiring Torah differentiates 
between human and angelic modes of comprehension, and between an 
inert impotent Torah and a divine radioactively potent Torah. Whereas 
the Sar Torah unit aligns the inert Torah alongside rabbinic models of 
engaging and memorizing Torah, it fashions the divine Torah as some- 
thing requiring an elevated angelic mode of comprehension. While both 
function as complementary strategies for advertising the power of the 
Sar Torah “magical” praxis, the Sar Torah unit ultimately reflects a later 
analogous development alongside the notion of prognosis discussed in 
the previous chapter. In other words, I argue that the Sar Torah unit 
represents a later Jewish trajectory for the trends that we had seen in the 
previous chapters. Of course, there are very real differences as well, and 
we will do our best not to collapse those differences. 


CONTEXTUALIZING THE HEKHALOT CORPUS 


Despite a lack of consensus regarding the provenance, purpose, and 
proper approach to the Hekhalot corpus, scholars have begun to secure a 
clearer picture of its development.* Crucial to this enterprise has been the 


* I adopt J.Z. Smith’s understanding of “privileged example.” See J.Z. Smith, Drudgery 
Divine: On the Comparison of Early Christianities and the Religions of Late Antiquity 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990), vii—viii. 

Michael Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early Jewish Mysticism (Princ- 
eton: Princeton University Press, 1996), 48. See, especially, Rebecca Lesses, “Speaking with 
Angels: Jewish and Greco-Egypt Revelatory Adjurations,” HTR 89.1 (1996): 41-60. 

In light of the radical textual fluidity of Hekhalot texts, I adopt Schafer’s distinction 
between “microforms” and “macroforms.” See Peter Schafer, The Hidden and Manifest 
God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism (trans. A. Pomerance; Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1992), 6 n. 14. Microforms and macroforms are refer- 
enced through Schafer’s Synopse. See Peter Schafer (ed.), Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1981). 

For a review of approaches to Hekhalot literature, see Ra‘anan Boustan, “The Study 
of Heikhalot Literature: Between Mystical Experience and Textual Artifact,” CBR 6:1 
(2007): 130-160. 
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growing awareness of the difference between those traditions that made 
their way into the Hekhalot corpus and the Hekhalot corpus itself as a 
body of literature. For example, Ra‘anan Boustan has argued that the 
Hekhalot corpus as a coherent body of literature emerged sometime in 
the seventh century.’ In so doing, he distinguishes between “Hekhalot”- 
like traditions, which are a motley jumble and compilations of theurgic 
names, songs, and prayers that emerged from a diverse range of con- 
texts, and the Hekhalot corpus as a literary edifice, which organizes and 
authorizes those traditions by drawing on various structures and figures 
from rabbinic literature. Michael Swartz, for his part, has demonstrated 
through both internal and external evidence that the earliest traditions 
that would eventually make their way into the Hekhalot corpus emerged 
in diverse contexts and were later redacted to become the Hekhalot lit- 
erature as we know it. These early traditions — but importantly, not all 
“Hekhalot” traditions — emerged sometime in fourth- to seventh-century 
Palestine, putting them at the upper temporal cusp of the texts studied 
thus far.° Swartz corroborates this late antique Palestinian context by 
bringing in external evidence from an early “pre-classical” piyyut in the 
genre of seder beriyot to bear on the discussion.’ For the sake of demon- 
stration, I reproduce the crucial section of the piyyut here: 


With whom did you take counsel / and who comprehended you / when you deter- 
mined to perfect / the heavenly host? / In your heart you decided / in your thought 
you conceived / in which wise to create them / and with what seal. / In joy you 
created seven palaces for yourself / and for every palace its contents are known. / 
Their doors you beat down / and appointed guards / and one must show a seal / 
to every guard. 


ond Ty APR ANIA Prawna anaba Jada. ody ray bwh Jawa qn M 1X ANyyi a NN 
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This passage contains a few key ideas found in particular sections of 
Hekhalot literature: The heavens are described as seven “palaces” 
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Raʻanan Boustan, “The Emergence of Pseudonymous Attribution in Heikhalot Litera- 
ture: Empirical Evidence from the Jewish ‘Magical’ Corpora,” JSQ 14 (2007): 18-38; 
Michael Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Ancient Judaism: An Analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkavah 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 219. 

Swartz, Mystical Prayer, 218. 

7 See Michael Rand, “The Seder Beriyot in Byzantine-Era Piyyut,” JOR 95 (2005): 
667-683; idem, “More on Seder Beriyot,” JOR 16 (2009): 183-209; Michael Swartz, 
“Hekhalot and Piyyut: From Byzantium to Babylonia and Back,” in Hekhalot Literature 
in Context: Between Byzantium and Babylonia (ed. R. Boustan, M. Himmelfarb, and 
P. Schafer; Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 41-64. 
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[hekhalot], these palaces are populated by heavenly beings, angelic guard- 
ians are stationed at the entrances of each hekhal, and perhaps most 
importantly, someone could ascend through each hekhal by showing an 
appropriate seal to the guardian.* While some sort of genetic relation- 
ship between this passage in seder beriyot and some sections of Hekhalot 
literature is undeniable, these few lines offer only a brief glimpse into 
that relationship. Therefore, we cannot take this passage as evidence that 
Hekhalot literature existed in the form we have them at this early point 
in time. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that there are no references to 
the rabbis nor to any rabbinic literary forms in this passage or in seder 
beriyot, in contrast to the Hekhalot corpus itself, which is steeped with 
rabbinic references, values, and literary forms. This lack of references to 
the rabbis or to rabbinic values suggests that we cannot identify the cre- 
ators of this tradition with the rabbis from the classical rabbinic period. 
This is in line with David Halperin’s argument, which cuts the cord of 
continuity that Gershom Scholem wove between the early rabbis and 
the creators of the Hekhalot literature.’ That is, the “rabbinization” of 
Hekhalot traditions appears to have been a post-Talmudic phenomenon, 
datable from the seventh century onward, though many of its traditions 
reach back into the fifth or possibly even fourth century. These points 
suggest that the creators of the Hekhalot corpus were most likely late 
antique Jews located within the sphere of rabbinic influence, although the 
precise relationship with the rabbis remains up for debate. 

For my purposes, the discontinuities between “classical rabbinic litera- 
ture” and the later Hekhalot corpus provide a opportunity for extending 


8 The use of seals as keys within the heavenly realm is found throughout antique poetry. 
For example, in the so-called “Psalm of the Naasenes,” it says, “For that reason, Father, 
send me / Bearing seals, I will descend and I will pass through the aeons; I will reveal all 
the mysteries and show the forms of the gods; I will transmit the secrets of the holy way, 
calling them Knowledge...” [toUtou pe yap Trépov Tratep / oppayidas ëxæv kataßhoopar / 

Aidvas dAous S108eUow / puoTthpia TavTa 8’ dvoite / poppds Te Bedov Er1Be1§eo / Kai Ta kekpuuuéva 

Tis ayias 6800 / yvdow Kadéoas, Tapadaow]. See M. Marcovich, “The Naasene Psalm 

in Hippolytus (Haer. 5.10.2),” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the 

International Conference of Gnosticism at Yale; New Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 

1978 (vol. 2; ed. B. Layton; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 770-778. Also, see the Odes Sol., esp. 

Odes 4, 8, 23, and 24. For a broader comparison with “Gnostic” and “Magical” materi- 

als, especially the Ascension of Isaiah, see Martha Himmelfarb, “Heavenly Ascent and 

the Relationship of the Apocalypses and the ‘Hekhalot’ Literature,” HUCA 59 (1988): 

73-100. 

David Halperin, The Merkavah in Rabbinic Literature (New Haven: American Oriental 

Society, 1983). 
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my larger argument.*° They help expose the gaps of “internalist” trajec- 
tories that situate Hekhalot literature in a direct line from Second Temple 
Judaism through the rabbis to Hekhalot literature. If the Hekhalot cor- 
pus cannot be fully explained with recourse to classical rabbinic litera- 
ture or even those early traditions that make their way into the corpus, 
then scholars must look for non-Jewish comparanda that can explain 
the gaps. Comparison with magical materials, especially the Greek magi- 
cal papyri and the Mesopotamian incantation bowls, have proven to be 
particularly fruitful."' In this chapter, I suggest that the shift in thinking 
about prognosis among various late antique Syro-Mesopotamian com- 
munities provides another interesting point for contextualizing the Sar 
Torah passage. 


ANGELIC CONTEMPLATION IN THE SAR TORAH UNITS 


In this section, I provide a reading of the Sar Torah — the Prince of the 
Torah —- unit [§§281-306].'* I ultimately argue that this unit’s rhetori- 
cal fashioning of a distinct epistemological domain that is different from 
“traditionally” rabbinic conceptions of Torah parallels the shift in con- 
ceptualizations of prognosis traced out in the previous chapter. By read- 
ing the Sar Torah unit as a text designed to persuade its reader about the 
value of the Sar Torah “magical” praxis, I make no claim to know what 
Torah actually was, only that the Sar Torah unit seeks to distinguish itself 
from it by allying itself with notions of divine revelation. I argue that 


1° This is not to discount the literary parallels, and therefore possible overlaps between 
Hekhalot literature and Babylonian incantation bowls. Nevertheless, these parallels are 
less helpful for discussing those ideas that constellate specifically around the Sar Torah 
traditions. See Shaul Shaked, “‘Peace be Upon You, Exalted Angels’: on Hekhalot, Lit- 
urgy and Incantation Bowls,” JOR 2.3 (1995): 197-219. Dan Levene, A Corpus of 
Magic Bowls: Incantation Text in Jewish Aramaic from Late Antiquity (New York: 
Kegan Paul, 2003), 14-17; Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae: 
Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1993), 17-22. 
Shaked, “Peace be Upon You,” 197-219. Lesses, “Speaking with Angels,” 41-6o. 
Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 43-50. 

For more on this Sar Torah unit, see Peter Schafer, Hekhalot Studien (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1988), 269-272. Joseph Dan, “The Theophany of the Prince of the Torah” 
(Heb.), JSJF 13-14 (1992): 127-158, at 139-141; E.E. Urbach, “The Traditions on 
Merkavah Mysticism in the Tannaitic Period (Heb.),” in Studies in Mysticism and Reli- 
gion (ed. E.E. Urbach, R.J. Weblowsky, and Ch. Wirszubski; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1967), 
1-28; Moulie Vidas, Tradition and the Formation of the Talmud (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2014), 169-180; David Halperin, Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish 
Responses to Ezekiel’s Vision (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1988), 464-466; Swartz, Scho- 
lastic Magic, 221-222. 
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in the process of creating Sar Torah traditions, whose ultimate goal is to 
render Torah immediately accessible and comprehensible to the Jewish 
> not only was Torah reconceived in ways that distanced itself 
from rabbinic conceptions of Torah but the discourse around human 
comprehension also shifted to accommodate the possibility for humans 
to comprehend the Torah in an instantaneous “angelic” mode of con- 
templation. As such, the Sar Torah unit may represent a distinctly late 
antique experimentation in Jewish “epistemology.” In order to make this 
set of inter-related arguments, I follow the general narratival arch of the 
unit itself and highlight those passages that are crucial for my argument, 
drawing occasionally from non-Hekhalot texts. 

The Sar Torah unit can be divided into four sections: §§281-298 
might be best described as an extended historiola that introduces and 
advertises the “magical” praxis of Sar Torah; §§299-303 contains the 
praxis itself, which details what one must do in order to compel the 
Prince of Torah to descend; §§304-305 is an extended postscript, also 
designed to market the power of the praxis; §306 supplies two addi- 
tional prayers one must say before they recite the praxis. Each of these 
sections was likely composed in different times and places and was only 
later joined together to form a coherent whole. My argument will focus 
on the historiola. 

The narrative of the historiola can be sketched out succinctly. It takes 
place in Jerusalem following the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
exile. God commands the Jews to rebuild the Temple and to study Torah 
at the same time. The Jews complain that doing both is too laborious 
and that they can only manage one task at a time. God considers his 
children’s complaint and promises to give them the Secret of Torah, 
which will allow them to learn the Torah “without labor or toil.” This 
will presumably allow the Jews to go ahead with the task of building 
the Temple. Upon hearing God’s promise, the angels object, claiming 
that God’s glory and praise depends on Jews constantly forgetting and 
relearning Torah. God overrules their objection and appears in Jerusalem 
to give the Jews the Secret of the Torah. Zerubbabel b. Shealtiel, the 
governor of the province, then stands up and transmits the Secret of the 
Torah to Israel. 


“mystic,” 


Human Corporeality and Angelic Contemplation 


We can detect the Sar Torah’s differentiation between the mere presence 
of the Torah and its divine aspects by attending to how it distinguishes 
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between human practices of handling Torah and “angelic” modes of com- 
prehending Torah. The historiola alludes to this bifurcation already in the 
opening passage. 


R. Ishmael said: Thus said R. Akiva in the name of R. Eliezer: From the day that 
the Torah was given to Israel until the latter House was built, the Torah was 
given but its majesty, worth, glory, weightiness, greatness, ornamentation, awe, 
dread, fear, wealth, loftiness, pomp, sweat, strength, power, rulership, and its 
might were not given until the latter House was built and the Shekhinah did not 
dwell in it (§28r). 
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This passage juxtaposes two pivotal moments in Jewish history, the giv- 
ing of the Torah to Moses on Sinai and the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity, to make the controversial claim that the lat- 
ter was far more important than the former or any time in between."* 
This is explicitly confirmed by a passage in the conclusion of the narra- 
tive, which quotes the words of Haggai, “At that moment, He said, ‘The 
Glory of this latter House shall be greater than that of the former one’ 
(Hag. 2:9). For in the former sanctuary, I was not bound to my children 
except by this voice...”'5 Whereas God had once communicated with 
the Jews only through his voice, the Secret of the Torah ushers in a new 
epoch of Jewish history, one characterized by God’s full presence, his 
shekhinah, inhabiting the Temple among his children. 

Yet why does the unit begin with God giving a powerless, worthless, 
weak, unadorned, and impotent Torah to Moses on Sinai?'® Swartz sug- 
gests that the list of divine aspects of Torah “above probably refer to 
the magical techniques used to learn Torah.”*” Yet there is little here 


13 B238. Major differences in the manuscripts will be noted in the footnotes. The transla- 
tions here draw on the work of Peter Schafer, Moulie Vidas, and James Davila, in Hekha- 
lot Literature in Translation: Major Texts of Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

14 As already noted by Schafer in Hekhalot-Studien, 271. Joseph Dan, The Ancient Jewish 
Mysticism (Tel-Aviv: MOD Books, 1993), 144. 

15 The Hebrew word for voice [ip] may be evoking something of the idea of the “heavenly 

voice,” the bat gol [ip naj, a disembodied voice of God found throughout rabbinic 

literature and that is perhaps most famously known as a form of vitiated form of proph- 
ecy. See L.S. Cook, On the Question of the ‘Cessation of Prophecy’ in Ancient Judaism 

(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 149-172. 

The text already assumes a rabbinic conception of two Torot, that is, both the written 

and the oral Torah. Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 102 n. 145. 

17 Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 102. 
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that suggests that the adjectives “majesty” or “glory” refer to anything 
beyond the unit itself, nor does the suggestion explain the rhetorical 
function of this long string of superlatives. I suggest instead that the list 
frames the audience’s experience of the following narrative precisely by 
creating a sharp distinction between an impotent and inert Torah, which 
the rabbis currently possess, and a radioactively potent Torah, which the 
narrative now seeks to advertise. The tumbling list of adjectives therefore 
works rhetorically, not referentially, to deepen the gap between the two, 
with the goal of advertising the miraculous power of the magical praxis 
for the potential seer. Indeed, as we will see, the list-form is one of the 
ways that the Sar Torah unit emphasizes the power of the Sar Torah 
praxis itself. 

The narrative goes on to describe the Jews’ complaint against God. 
They claim that they are overworked since they must both engage in 
Torah and build the Temple. Here, we should discard notions of some 
abstract “intellectual” weariness or “intellectual” labor. Their complaint 
only makes sense if we understand the study of Torah as physically wea- 
rying and corporeally laborious as building an entire Temple. They say, 


You have cast many troubles upon us. Which one shall we grasp? Which shall we 
abandon? For you have put upon us great toil and great burden. You said to us, 
“Build a House! Although you are building, be busy with Torah. [§282] 
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The intersection between physical toil and engaging in Torah comes 
through better in Hebrew. The study of the Torah is something to be 
“grasped” comes from the root van, which carries a sense of both the 
physical act of taking hold and “intellectual” comprehension. Moreover, 
the Jews call God’s tasks a great “toil” and a “burden,” both of which 
carry a sense of physical and intellectual weightiness. In other words, 
this passage portrays the human body as an instrument for heavy labor, 
whether for Torah or Temple. 

God ultimately acquiesces to his children’s complaints and promises 
to give them something that will allow them to learn Torah effortlessly. 
In fact, God goes on an extended monologue detailing what (he thinks) 
the Jews want. He says, 


I know what you seek and my heart has recognized what you desire: much Torah 
is what you seek and a multitude of talmud and a great many traditions, to 
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inquire about halakha what you wish for, and a multitude of ribbui'? is what you 
desire, to increase testimony in mountains upon mountains, to raise up hills upon 
hills of sagacity, to increase talmud in the courtyards,” and pilpul in the streets, 
to multiply halakha like the sand of the sea, and ribbui like the dust of the inhab- 
ited earth,*' to establish yeshivot in the gates of the tents, to expound in them 
the forbidden and permitted, to declare impure in them that which is impure, and 
to declare pure in them that which is pure, to declare the ritually fit that which 
is fit and the unfit that which is unfit, to recognize in them types of blood and 
to instruct the menstruant on what they should do, to tie crowns on your heads 
and the wreath of kings on the heads of your children, to compel kings to bow to 
you, and to compel nobles to prostrate before you, to spread your name on every 
shore, and your renown in their cities, to enlighten your faces with the radiance 
of the day, between your eyes like the planet Venus. If you merit this seal to make 
“magical” use of my crown, no ignorant person shall be found in the world and 
there shall not be a fool or simpleton among you (§§287-288). 
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As many scholars have pointed out, this passage is filled with references to 
rabbinic institutions and practices: Torah, Talmud, traditions, halakha, 
legal dialectic (pilpul), midrashic methods of inclusion (ribbui), yeshivot, 
ritual purity, the forbidden and the permitted, and so on.*> This suggests 
that the “mystics” responsible for this unit were closely associated with 
rabbinic scholastic culture, if not rabbis themselves. At the same time, 
the text presents the “magical” praxis as upending the hierarchical scaf- 
folding of rabbinic society: no longer would there be an external “other” 
(ignorant Jews vs. the rabbis) nor an internal “other” (the simpletons 
of the rabbinic community vs. the wise ones), since all Jews will know 
Torah totally, permanently, and equally. 


1? M40, O1r531, and D436 have “Secrets.” V228, “Rabbi.” B238, “Rabbanim.” N8128, 

“Rabbotim.” 

Reading here “in the courtyards” from M40, 01531, N8128, D436, V228, and B238, 

instead of “with difficulties” in M22. 

= B238 “Rabbanim,” V228 “Rabbi,” M40, N8128, and D436 “Rabbis,” and O1531 
“Secrets.” 

>> M22. 

See now Mika Ahuvia, On My Right Michael, On My Left Gabriel: Angels in Ancient 

Jewish Culture (Oakland: University of California Press, 2021), 182-185. 
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Scholars have treated this passage differently. Joseph Dan, for 
example, reads this passage as reflecting the jealous outpouring of Jews 
against the rabbis and their monopolization of Torah,** while Ephraim 
Urbach sees in this text a moment of self-critique against the materi- 
alistic desires of the rabbis.*> More recently, Moulie Vidas has argued 
that this passage presents a list of what God wants the Jews to aban- 
don, not what they should seek.*° In contrast, I read it still within the 
genre of the historiola. Its purpose is to market the Sar Torah praxis. 
As we saw with the long string of superlatives at the introduction that 
describes the stupendous potency of the “divine” Torah, the list here 
too is part of the literary rhetoric of the historiola. Here too, the long 
parade of desires does not convey what its authors actually desire or 
reject — though they may very well desire or reject such things — but to 
communicate how much sheer work and toil would be required if the 
Jews hoped to acquire such things through their own paltry means of 
corporeal comprehension. The length of the list is already a key part 
of God’s rhetoric as is the language of superabundance, e.g., “heaps,” 
“hills upon hills,” “multitude,” “mountains upon mountains,” “dust of 
the inhabited earth,” as well as God dangling in front of the Jews their 
wildest dreams, e.g., “to compel kings” “and tie crowns.” Such things 
demonstrate the sheer impossibility of acquiring such things without 
the aid of the praxis. 

Yet, as Vidas has pointed out, this is only one list.*” In fact, there is 
another list. The passage goes on to say, 


You are happy but my attendants are sad. For this mystery is one of the mys- 
teries that goes forth from within my storehouse. All your academies are like 
fatted calves of the stall. You no longer learn with labor nor with toil, but 
rather by means of the name of this seal and by the invocation of the crown. 
The amazed one is amazed by you and the miserable one is miserable over 
you. Many die from groaning over you and their soul departs upon hearing 
of your glory. Riches and wealth grow mighty upon you, the great ones of 
the world cling to you. The family that you marry into, pedigree surrounds it 
from all sides. The one blessed by you is blessed, and the one praised by you is 
praised. You are called ones who make the many righteous (Dan 12:3), they call 
you those who make beings meritorious. The proclamation of new moons goes 
forth from you, and the intercalation of years from the prudence of your wis- 
dom. By your hands the patriarchs are anointed and by your mouth the fathers 


9 


*4 Dan, “Theophany,” 140-141. 
25 Urbach, “Traditions,” 23-24. 
*6 Vidas, Tradition, 173. 

27 Vidas, Tradition, 171-174. 
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of the law court stand. You establish the Exilarchs, the judges of the cities act 
on your authority. The reform of the world issues from you and there is none 
who opposes it... (§§289-291) 
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God’s claim that his angelic attendants are sad is part of this same ploy. 
He wants to demonstrate how lucky the Jews are that He is giving them 
something that even the angels hold dear. For his part, Vidas sees the 
first list as what “the author abandons” and the second list as what he 
embraces.** Regarding the first list, Vidas argues that it is in fact a parody 
of specifically post-Talmudic Babylonian pedagogic ethos, one that was 
dominated by the study of Talmud.*? Thus, the Sar Torah unit advo- 
cates for the complete discarding of this Babylonian Talmudic-oriented 
culture. As for the second list, Vidas argues that it “includes mostly gen- 
eral, non-academic kinds of prominence” and, as a result, sees this list as 
discontinuous with the first. While I agree with Vidas that the first list is 
suffused with Babylonian scholastic features, I suggest instead that it is 
not that the Jews seek the wrong things in the first list, but they did not 
ask God for enough things. God wants the Jews to know that once they 
merit the “name of the seal and the invocation of the crown,” they will 
not only be masters of rabbinic knowledge and institutions but also wield 
royal power, compel princes, establish courts, send out legal reforms that 
affect the world, and so on. The genre’s desire to market the praxis is the 
driving cause for this push toward hyperbolic excess. 

When God promises that he will relinquish the Secret of the Torah, 
the angels object. The chief angelic prosecutor [þr nx»vp] argues that if 
God gives “this mystery” and the “secret of prudence” to the Jews, then 
they will no longer feel compelled to supplicate God for help in learning 
Torah. As a result, all distinctions between fool and sage will disappear 
since everyone will be able to master Torah effortlessly. The chief angelic 
prosecutor says, 


28 Vidas, Tradition, 173. 

= Vidas, Tradition, 173; Cf. Moulie Vidas, “Hekhalot Literature, the Babylonian Acad- 
emies, and the tanna’im,” in Hekhalot Literature in Context, 141-176; Urbach, “Tradi- 
tions,” 23-24; Dan, “Theophany,” 140-141; Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 221-222. 
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Do not let this mystery go forth from your storehouse, and the secret of 
prudence from your treasuries. Do not value flesh and blood like us, do not 
consider humans as our substitute.*° Let them labor at Torah according to the 
measure in which they have labored and those who come for generations and 
onward. Let them establish it with toil and with great anguish. This is your 
glory, this is your ornamentation: when they forget and reassess [their learning] 
before you, calling out with a whole heart, supplicating with a willing soul: 
May what we read remain in our hands. May what we have studied be estab- 
lished in our hearts. May our inner affections take hold of whatever our ears 
have heard. May our heart grasp the paths of talmud that we heard from the 
mouth of the master.” (Thus) will they honor one another.*' But if you reveal 
this mystery to your sons, the lesser shall become equal to the great and the fool 
like the wise. [§292] 
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Peter Schafer has already demonstrated how this passage draws from 
a broader rabbinic trope of a rivalry between angels and human.** 
Moreover, Joseph Dan has argued that the angel’s complaint implies 
that “the wisdom imparted to them will be subtracted from that of the 
angels.” >> Similarly, I suggest that the angels are protesting God’s gift 
because the Secret of Torah will allow humans to comprehend Torah 
like the angels, that is, without labor, toil, or the need to reassess their 


3° The tenth-century Karaite Salman b. Yeruhim seems to have had an alternative ver- 
sion of this text. In his version, the angels tell God to, “Loathe (him) who is flesh and 
blood, do not exalt him like us. Do not compare him (garbled)... Hear our outcry, 
receive our admonition. Leave man to labor in the Torah, and let him not resemble us” 
[OTN ny wnn apn wnpyy yown NNW IWNI NWA MX MIT ON NN. MTANN bx OT Wa bpa 
ab mnt? xd amna yr]. There are important differences between his version and the one 
here, though some sort of genetic relationship seems difficult to deny. See Moshe Idel, 
“Tefisat HaTorah beSifrut haHekhalot ve-gilguleyha bekabbalah,” in Jerusalem Stud- 
ies in Jewish Thought (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1981): 23-84, at 23-33. Halperin, 
Faces, 518-522. Also Israel Davidson, The Book of the Wars of the Lord: Containing 
the Polemics of the Karaite Salmon ben Yeruhim against Saadia Gaon (New York: JTS 
of America, 1934), 125. 

Swartz suggests that this passage means may the human honor the angel, not may 
humans honor one another. Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 97 n. 134. 

Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 49-53, at 51. On rabbinic discussions on the cre- 
ation and essence of Angels, see idem, Rivalitét Zwischen Engel und Menschen: Unter- 
suchungen zur Rabbinischen Engelvorstellung (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1975), 51-55. 

33 Joseph Dan, Ancient Jewish Mysticism, 156. 
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learning. In my reading, this passage is not about who possesses the 
Secret, but the consequences of the Secret on human epistemology; they 
will be able to contemplate the Torah as the angels do, not as mere 
humans. By relinquishing the mystery to “flesh and blood,” humans will 
no longer learn as mere “flesh and blood,” but in ways that transcend 
their corporeal limitations. It may be no accident, then, that the angels 
emphasize the mediation of the human body for the act of acquiring 
Torah, as noted by the references to the hand, soul, heart, inner affec- 
tions, ear, and mouth, all of which serve as the error-prone corporeal 
instruments through which the rabbis receive, process, and retain Torah. 
This emphasis on the corporeality of the rabbinic learning dovetails with 
the earlier claim that the study of Torah is just as physically wearisome 
as building the Temple. 

In response to the angels, God claims that this “treasure” is in fact 
something that he had already foreordained precisely for this moment. 
His decision therefore does not signal a shift in favor away from the 
angels toward the Jews, but the fulfillment of an ancient promise.*+ 
He says, 


Do not, my attendants, do not my servants, do not pester me about this mat- 
ter. This mystery shall go forth from my storehouse and the secret of prudence 
from my treasures. I am revealing it concerning it to a beloved people, I am 
teaching it to a faithful seed. For them it was hidden from the days of old but 
from the days of creation it was arranged for them. It did not come upon my 
heart to tell it to any of these generations from the days of Moses until now. 
It was kept for this generation, to make use of it until the end of all genera- 
tions, “For they have gone forth from evil to evil and Me they did not know” 
(Jer. 9:2), since their heart was dulled from the exiles, so words of Torah were 
as hard as brass and as iron to them (Isa. 48.4(?)).*> It is fitting to make use 
of it to bring Torah “like water into their midst and like fat on their bones” 
(Ps. r09:18).3° [§293] 


34 Earlier, God emphasized the importance of “this moment” as the ideal time for his chil- 
dren to ask for a gift [§§285-286]. The idea that God preordained the giving of the 
“Secret of Torah” may draw from the b. Sabb. 88b, where the angels say, “It [Torah] is 
a hidden treasure that was concealed [omp ni mynn Oyaw mra ywn 7b maw ma ATTN 
xiaiw] by you 974 generations before the creation of the world, and you seek to give it 
to flesh and blood?” From there, God charges Moses to argue why Torah was intended 
for “flesh and blood,” not the angels. 

35 There may be an intertextual reference here to Isa 48.4: “Because I know that you are 

stubborn [nwp], your neck like iron [Sma] and your forehead like bronze [nwina].” 

Ps 109:18. This may draw from a broader tradition of identifying Torah with water, i.e., 

b. B. Qam. 82a: The seekers of signs [nmwn wm] they said, “Water is Torah” as it is 

said, in Isa 55:1, “All who thirsts, come for water.” 
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Intriguingly, just as the angels emphasized the human body as the instru- 
ment for and of Torah, here too God makes a series of metaphors that 
fixate on the nexus between the human body and comprehension; the 
heart, the primary site for “memory,” is dulled by the harshness of the 
exile.>? The passage describes “the words of Torah” as hard as brass and 
iron, which Vidas suggests “mocks the ‘iron-y’, ‘brassy’ way in which 
Babylonians were known to teach and study.”*° In contrast, the mystery 
of the Torah would allow the Jews to imbibe Torah “like water in their 
midst” and have it cling to them “like fat upon their bones.” The human 
body thus continues to operate as the primary site for processing Torah, 
and though there is no transcendent flight from flesh-and-blood toward an 
abstract “Intellect,” God makes it clear that the secret will elevate the heart 
so as to allow Jews to embody the Torah totally, easily, and permanently. 

The conclusion of the narrative confirms this sense of corporeal-yet- 
angelic contemplation. Here, God appears to the Jews, and they fall upon 
their faces in reverence. In response, God says, 


Why are you falling down and falling upon your faces? Get up and sit before my 
throne in the manner that you sit in the yeshivah. Grasp the crown and receive 
the seal and learn the Order of the Book of Torah:*" how you perform it, how 
you inquire into it, how you make use of it, how they elevate the paths of your 
heart, how your hearts peer into Torah.** Immediately, Zerubbabel b. Shealtiel 
stood up before Him like an interpreter and elaborated the names of the Prince 
of the Torah, one by one, with his name, the name of his crown, and the name 
of his seal.*3 [$298] 


37 Only B238 and V228 have “in their ears.” The two come together as a pair in the nar- 
ratives of building the Temple in 1 Chronicles 22:14, 16; 29:2. 

38 V228. 

3 Vidas, Tradition, 185-190. 

4° Vidas, Tradition, 185-190. 

4* B238, “Order of the Secret of this Torah,” D436, “Secret of Torah,” M40, “Crown of 
Torah,” O1531, “Order of the Torah,” and N8128, “Order of this Torah.” V228 lacks 
this microform. 

+ D436 and M40, “How your hearts weary after Torah.” N8128 lacks this statement. 

V228 lacks this entire unit. The best reading seems to come from M22 and B238. 

Swartz, Magic, 105; For a parallel, see §581 “R. Ishmael said, As soon as I stood on my 

feet and I saw my face illuminated from my wisdom, I began to explicate every single 

angel who is in every single palace....” 
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No longer are God’s children to prostrate themselves before God in 
submission, but to study before him “as in a yeshivah.” By this point in 
time, the yeshivah was an institution of rabbinic learning that lionized 
the performance of Talmudic dialectic. Yet here, God urges his children 
to take hold of the “crown” and receive the “seal” so that they can 
“perform” [imwyn], “inquire into” [mwatn], and make “magical” use of 
hwnwn] the Torah.*> The Sar Torah thus leans into well-known aspects 
of its pedagogical contexts to point beyond “Yeshivah” Torah to the 
radioactively potent Torah described in the introduction. Indeed, the 
anonymous angels “elevate the paths of your heart,” so as to facilitate 
a direct visual encounter between the Torah and one’s center of knowl- 
edge, the heart.*° Whatever the exact meaning of these phrases, they 
nevertheless express a sort of elevated corporeal epistemology different 
from the laborious and faulty process of transmission mentioned by 
the angels in their complaint against God. Now, the angelicized heart 
completely bypasses the horizontal means of Torah comprehension, 
transmission, and retention to peer directly into Torah. Thus in the 
same way that the turgeman would stand up to translate the Torah 
from Hebrew into Aramaic, Zerubbabel stands up and “translates” the 
“Secret of Torah” by explicating each of the theurgic names of the 
Prince of Torah.*”? When we relate this conclusion to the introduction, 
we come full circle. The potency of Torah may not lie in the mere reten- 
tion or mastery of Torah itself, but in reaching a sort of elevated episte- 
mology, one still bound to the corporeal body, but through which one 
can nevertheless aspire toward angelic modes of comprehension. We 
might thus conclude this section with a wonderfully evocative phrase 
from a different microform that hints at the intimacy, breadth, and 
immediacy through which one can ultimately comprehend Torah. For 
upon learning the mystery of Torah, R. Ishmael exclaims, “There was 


44 Mazz. 

45 There is considerable variation in the manuscripts what exactly the Jews are learning. 

See footnote 50. 

There is a parallel in §565: “They placed wisdom into the heart of R. Ishmael.” 

47 The reader here perhaps has in mind the story in b. Meg. 3a, where Yonatan b. Uzziel, 
who translated [from the same root: onn] the Torah into Aramaic, “stands up on his 
feet” [>n ...my] in response to God’s call. 
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light in my heart like the light of lightning that goes from one end of the 
world to the other.” 4° 


THE MIDDOT AND THE VISION: ARTICULATING 
AN IMMEDIATE TORAH 


If R. Ishmael can encompass the depth and breadth of Torah in a moment 
of comprehension, then Torah itself must be articulated as an instantly 
knowable and comprehensible object. In other words, not only does the 
Sar Torah seer engage Torah differently than his rabbinic counterparts, 
he also encounters a “different” Torah. We had already seen this in the 
beginning of the Sar Torah unit, which distinguished between an inert 
rabbinic Torah and the potent “magical” Torah. While the metaphors 
used to represent such a Torah ultimately advertise the power of the 
magical praxis, theurgic names, or hymns necessary to bind an angel 
to the seer, such metaphors also push conceptualizations of Torah in 
novel directions. After all, how might we describe a Torah that can be 
acquired immediately, perfectly, and permanently, especially without 
leaning on Platonic notions of a disembodied and transcendent Intellect? 
To approach this question, I turn to examine two such metaphors that 
the Hekhalot corpus uses to articulate an immediately graspable Torah: 
Torah as middot (lit. measures) and Torah as an erotic object of vision. 
The word middah in the Hekhalot corpus is notoriously difficult to 
translate.*? While the words middah and middot Torah might be related 
to the thirteen exegetical principles associated with R. Ishmael in the 
Sifra, in the Hekhalot corpus, they can mean an “aspect,” “characteris- 
tic,” or even the “magical” praxis itself. We must thus weigh its general 
usage against its location in particular contexts. In what follows, rather 
than providing a single definition for middah, I will draw attention to 
how it functions. I suggest that in the examples culled below, the term 
middah brings together two or more dissimilar things in order to assert 


48 §656. Similarly, “Also, as soon as I heard this report from R. Nehuniah b. HaQanah, my 
master, I stood on my feet and I asked him all the names of the princes of wisdom. And 
from the request that I asked of him, I saw light in my heart like the days of heaven [§ 580].” 

4° There are intriguing resonances with Tannaitic usage of the word middah. Yoel Elitzur 
argues that the term itself “resembles something like a food storage bin in which mul- 
tiple things can be added”... and that, ultimately, refers to “complete and comprehensive 
study” in Yoel Elitzur, “mm in Mishnaic Hebrew and the Last Passage in Tractate Avoth” 
(Heb.), in Sha‘arei Lashon: Studies in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Jewish Languages Presented 
to Moshe Bar-Asher (ed. A. Maman; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 2007), 2.19-30, at 26. 
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their identity. In the same way that we might say, for example, that an 
apple is worth three dollars is worth two oranges, our text argues that 
the magical praxis is worth the entire Torah is worth the sum of the 
component parts of the Torah, i.e., the middot torah. By this logic, the 
entirety of the Torah is made immediately accessible through a chain of 
identification that links the value and content of the entire Torah to the 
“magical” praxis itself. 
For example, let us consider §199, which reads as follows: 


What does this middah resemble? A man who has a ladder inside his house on 
which he ascends and descends. No creature restrains that man’s hands. Every- 
one who is innocent, empty of idolatry, sexual lewdness, murder, slanderous gos- 
sip, meaningless oaths, profaning the Name of God, insolence, baseless grudges. 
He keeps every positive and negative commandment. 


The middah mentioned above refers to the praxis introduced in the previ- 
ous unit, i.e., “the secret of eternity,” which it identifies as “the middah 
that resembles one who is fit to gaze on the king...”°° The middah there- 
fore identifies the power and value of the praxis with a perfect man who 
is able to ascend and descend at will; they are isomorphic. Moreover, 
this middah advertises the value and power of the magical praxis itself. 
This is evident not only in its description of a man who can ascend and 
descend at will, but also the list that follows. The logic seems to be that 
either one must possess this lengthy list of requirements needed to ascend 
or descend or one can simply make use of its isomorphic equivalent, its 
middah, that is, the magical praxis itself. 

This is perhaps clearer when we turn to examine the middot torah — 
the “measures of Torah.” Again, the term middah renders the praxis, 
which as we just saw is sometimes called a middah, equivalent to the sum 
value of middot torah, which refer to various domains of the rabbinic 
curriculum, i.e., mishnah, miqra, talmud, halakhot, etc. These middot 
torah are the component parts of Torah, with the result that the middah 
(the “magical” praxis) = middot torah (mishnah, migra, talmud, etc.) = 
Torah. The rhetorical power of this equation comes from increasing the 
number of middot torah. The more middot torah, the more powerful the 
praxis, the middah. And indeed this is exactly what we see. These textual 
units tend to multiply the number of middot torah to advertise the power 
of the middah. In so doing, they come to identify the value of the entire 
Torah with this single praxis. 


5° §294. 
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Let us turn, for example, to the conclusion of the Sar Torah unit that 
we explored above [§§299-303]. Following a description of the praxis 
itself, which does not concern us here, this unit concludes with the 
following: 


When he completes the twelve days of adjuration, he goes forth to all the mid- 
dot torah that he seeks, be it Miqra, Mishnah, or Talmud. Or, he goes forth to a 
vision of the Chariot with a middat tohar [lit. measure of purity] away from grief 
and from great affliction. For the great learning is in our hands, the intervention 
of the ancient ones, and the tradition of the ancients, which they wrote and set 
down for generations to come, for the humble to make use of it. And whoever is 
fit is answered by it and whoever is not fit is answered by them. ($303) 
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Here, middot torah refer to three discrete domains of study that comprise 
the totality of Torah. Again, the explicit mention of these three domains 
is not a neutral description of Torah, but a rhetorical move vaunting the 
strength of the praxis. In what is equivalent to commercials of “three 
easy payments of $9.99,” not only will the mystic learn Migra, but also 
Mishnah, and even Talmud. What are these three middot torah “equal 
to?” To the magical praxis itself, which in his response to his angels, God 
had called the “good middah of adoration in the heights...” [$294]. The 
power of the magical praxis, i.e., the “good middah of adoration,” is 
equivalent to the three middot torah and, thus, to Torah itself. This may 
also be the way to understand the phrase middat tohar: The power of 
the praxis [i.e., middat tohar, lit. measure of purity] is measured against 
the “grief and great affliction” that would befall those who did not have 
access to the praxis. Thus, the value of the middat tohar equals one’s 
flight from “grief and great affliction.” 

We see something similar in a different Sar Torah textual unit 
[§§678-679], where R. Ishmael recounts how his teacher R. Nehuniah 
b. Haqanah... 


... revealed to me the middah of the secret counsel of Torah. At once, he illu- 
minated my heart at the Gates of the East, and my eyeballs peered into the 
depths and paths of Torah. And not a single matter that my ears heard from 
the mouth of my master and from the mouth of the disciples was ever forgotten 
again. And as for all the paths of Torah on which I acted in truth, never again 
did I forget them. Even if I myself had not done any Torah, this middah that 
I instituted in Israel is equivalent to the entire Torah since they will increase 
Torah without labor. 
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Thanks to his teacher’s revelation of the “middah of the secret counsel 
of Torah,” R. Ishmael’s supercharged eyeballs now “peer into the depths 
and paths of Torah.” We will return to the metaphor of vision below. For 
now, R. Ishmael’s rhetoric is striking. The middah, i.e., the magical praxis 
itself [§§682-684], that he instituted in Israel is itself equal to the value of 
the entire Torah since they will “increase Torah without labor.” This is 
similar to the equation above, though slightly modified: the praxis [mid- 
dah] = Torah = “increasing Torah without labor.” In the same way that 
one increases the number of middot torah to vaunt the value of the praxis 
itself, so too here, R. Ishmael identifies the value of the praxis in relation to 
the “increase” of Torah effected by the praxis among the people of Israel. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this equation is found in the famous 
narrative in Hekhalot Rabbati, where one of the guardians of the sixth 
palace, Dumiel, offers R. Ishmael a short pep-talk before escorting him 
into the seventh palace. Here, Dumiel says, 


Before you I testify and forewarn you twice that the descender does not descend 
to the chariot unless he has in himself these two middot: he is one who has read 
the Torah, Prophets, Writings, Traditions, midrash, laws, lore, and the interpre- 
tation of laws — forbidden and permitted action, or he is one who has confirmed 
every negative commandment that is written in the Torah and he has kept all 
the prohibitions of the laws and of the customs and of the instructions which 
were said to Moses at Sinai. If he says to him, to Dumiel the prince: I have in me 
one of these two middot, then Dumi’el the Prince binds himself to Gabriel the 
scribe and [Gabriel] writes the parchment for him and he hands the parchment 
on the pole of the wagon of this man, and the parchment says, “Such and such is 
the Torah of so-and-so, such and such are his deeds, and he seeks to enter before 
the throne of his Glory.” (§§234-23 5) 
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Dumiel expands the number of middot by making hair-spitting distinc- 
tions between domains of law. After all, what exactly is the difference 


5! Probably “to bind” [ppn], as in M40, O1531, N8128, D436, and V228. 
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between the “prohibitions of the law,” the “customs of the law,” and 
“forbidden actions?” Again, what we see here is not a neutral descrip- 
tion of middot torah, but a rhetorical move to highlight the difficulty of 
entering the seventh palace. By increasing the number of middot torah 
needed to enter, the text insinuates that it is impossible for anyone to 
enter, which in turn advertises the theurgic power of the divine names 
that the text ultimately reveals. 

When seen along these lines, we can conclude that the Sar Torah tra- 
ditions use middah and middot as metaphors for articulating a notion 
of an instantaneously “knowable” Torah. Middah places two dissimilar 
objects, i.e., a magical praxis and the entire Torah, along a common 
plane of comparison, thereby rendering the whole Torah isometric to 
the praxis itself. Of course, such metaphors quite baldly advertised the 
power of the praxis itself. Nevertheless, they do not detract from the nov- 
elty of the comparison itself. What is the value and power of this middah, 
this magical praxis? Torah itself! 


THE SEER AS VOYEUR: GAZING INTO THE INNERMOST 
CHAMBERS OF TORAH 


The Sar Torah units also use metaphors of vision as another way of artic- 
ulating an immediate Torah. Scholars have already recognized the impor- 
tance of vision in both the Sar Torah units and the Hekhalot corpus in 
general.>* Rafael Rachel Neis in particular has recently drawn attention 
to the complicated nature of rabbinic seeing, which remains at once com- 
parable to yet distinct from other contemporary models of visuality.*? 
More apposite to our corpus, they argue that the intense visual encounter 
between God and the seer in the Oedusha hymns of the Hekhalot corpus 
“constitutes a performance, not so much of the mystical practitioner, the 
yored, but of an interaction between God and Israel.”°+ Their insights 


5> See, e.g., Swartz, who argues that the point about visions in the Sar Torah units is not 
only the vision itself, but also purity, in Scholastic Magic, 153-172. Similarly Schafer 
argues that the “vision” is not of God as much as it is of the angelic liturgy playing 
out before God, in Origins of Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2011), 341-342. Schafer responds in particular to Elliot Wolfson, in Through a Spec- 
ulum that Shines: Vision and Imagination in Medieval Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994), esp. 74-124. 

Rafael Rachel Neis, The Sense of Sight in Rabbinic Culture (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013). 

54 Rafael Rachel Neis, “Embracing Icons: The Face of Jacob on the Throne of God,” 

Images 1.1 (2007): 36-54, at 53. 
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help ground our inquiry to consider in what ways a “vision of Torah” 
articulates the idea of an immediately accessible Torah. Building on their 
insight that textualized moments of visuality narrate and constitute a 
performance, even an erotically charged performance, I suggest that met- 
aphors for visualizing “Torah” are not straightforward metaphors for 
immediate comprehension or moments of spontaneous insight, especially 
if understood as the covert operations of a disembodied Intellect. Rather, 
our texts present the seer as a voyeur, a peeping Torah, whose mastery of 
Torah is better characterized as mastery over Torah. 
For example, let us return briefly to the passage glossed above. 


At once, he illuminated my heart at the Gates of the East, and my eyeballs peered 
into hax] the depths and paths of Torah. And not a single matter that my ears 
heard from the mouth of my master and from the mouth of the disciples was ever 
forgotten again.>> 


The proper performance of the magic praxis transforms both seer 
and Torah. Whereas before the praxis, R. Ishmael continually forgot 
the Torah that he had learned that day, here R. Ishmael’s heart is per- 
manently “angelicized,” so that his illuminated heart comes to retain 
every word his ear hears from the mouth of his master and disciples. 
At the same time, R. Ishmael no longer engages a forgettable or inert 
Torah, but rather peers into a Torah that now contains “depths and 
pathways.”°° 

The combined metaphors of “peering into” and “depths and path- 
ways” highlight the seer’s intimate, privileged, and even erotic encounter 
with Torah.” He does not look at Torah with a disinterested gaze, but he 
directs his eyeballs to peer into Torah. We find an approximate analogue 
for this sort of gaze in the glorification of the seer found in the Gedullah 
hymns [§§83-92], which open by saying, 


55 With variations, §279 in B238; §309 in V228; and §678 in M40, O1531, and N8128. 

56 For example, consider the penetrative act of sight in §298, §333 (only in B238), and 
§569, as well as the juxtaposition of aurality and visuality as metaphors for total com- 
prehension in $309. 

57 My claim that the trope of visuality within the Hekhalot corpus primarily marks the 
asymmetrical relationship between the privileged seer and the object of vision is evi- 
dent in that the rabbis must ask permission to access this privileged mode of know- 
ing. Thus, in §547, R. Ishmael asks, “How is one able to see them [i.e., the angels of 
glory]?” See also §565, 570, and 595. Consider also how visionary access into secret 
domains serves as a metaphor for divine omniscience. For example, §256 (§265 in 
N8128) describes God as one who “sees the depths [nxn], peers [Any] into hidden 
things, and who looks into [wam] into the dark places.” God does not simply look at, 
but peers into secret matters. 
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Greatest of all is he who peers into [Amy] every deed that humans do, even in 
the innermost chambers [iann n], whether these deeds are good or corrupt; he 
knows and recognizes a thief; he knows and recognizes an adulterer; he knows 
and recognizes a murderer; he knows and recognizes one suspected of menstrual 
impurity; he knows and recognizes slanderous gossiper. Greatest of all is the he 
recognizes all sorcerers.°° ... And he is able to peer into families: how many illegit- 
imate children are in a family, how many sons born from a menstruating woman, 
how many whose testicles are crushed, how many whose penis is severed [Deut. 
23:2], how many are sons of slaves, how many sons from the uncircumcised.°? 


This hymn praises the seer who “peers into” the affairs of humankind, 
even those affairs that happen within the “innermost chambers.” This 
leads him to know and recognize the secrets that cling to both individuals 
and families. While not explicitly stated, his knowledge of these secrets 
could expose the individual sins and genealogical fictions that uphold 
rabbinic society. As such, this is a one-sided “knowing.” Indeed, his 
power comes precisely from others not knowing that he knows what he 
knows. We might thus best characterize this form of peering as revelatory 
voyeurism. In this sense, the Torah is not an object of mystical contem- 
plation, but an erotic object of desire. 

I suggest that the same visual logic of knowing may be at play in our Sar 
Torah texts. In the same way that the seer from the Gedullab hymns “peers 
into” one’s “innermost chambers” to “know and recognize” the secrets of 
each person and family, so too the Sar Torah mystic plays the voyeur by 
“peering into” the “innermost chambers of Torah” and the “depths and 
pathways of Torah” to learn its secrets. This is certainly a one-sided encoun- 
ter. Whereas the seer sees the interiority of Torah, the now-spatialized 
“Torah” itself does not “know” that its depths, chambers, and pathways 
now lie exposed. It is precisely this one-sided knowing that allows the mys- 
tic to have mastery over the Torah and that facilitates his mastery of Torah 
when he hears it from the mouth of his rabbi. 


CONCLUSION: READING SAR TORAH THROUGH 
IAMBLICHUS 


I have argued above that in its fashioning of an alternative “magical” 
model for the acquisition of Torah, the Sar Torah traditions articulate 
not only a conception of Torah distinct from traditional rabbinic cul- 
ture but also an alternative model of human comprehension, a sort of 


58 §83. 
5 §86. 
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angelic comprehension that transcends the epistemological limitations of 
the human body. In this concluding section, I pick up where I began by 
reading the Sar Torah units through the developing notions of prognosis 
in Iamblichus’ response to Porphyry. In doing so, I disagree with both 
Elliot Wolfson and Peter Schafer, both of whom see little value in the 
study of Neoplatonism for the study of Hekhalot literature. In the words 
of Wolfson, “However, as I noted above, this typology of unitive experi- 
ence has its roots in Neoplatonism, which is completely irrelevant to the 
corpus of Hekhalot mysticism.”°° Instead, Wolfson seeks to evoke an 
alternative “native” framework from which to assess the Jewish mysti- 
cism, highlighting instead the angelification and possible deification of 
the Jewish “mystic.”°' I have attempted a parallel line of inquiry above. 
Schafer, though critical of Wolfson’s larger characterization of Jewish 
mysticism, nevertheless echoes Wolfson’s sentiment that Neoplatonism — 
or at least the Neoplatonic focus of unitive experience with the Divine — 
has no place for the study of Hekhalot literature.°* Schafer emphasizes 
that the goal of the mystic is not unio mystica, but unio liturgica, partici- 
pation in the angelic liturgy. 

I agree in part. Neoplatonism, if understood as the mystical union 
of the Soul with the One, has no place in the study of Hekhalot liter- 
ature. Yet there is a difference between “Neoplatonism” and specific 
Neoplatonic texts, texts that may end up offering interesting comparanda 
for the study of Hekhalot literature. To compare these two fruitfully, 
we must disaggregate Neoplatonism and focus on specific texts. After 
all, as argued in the previous chapter, Neoplatonic texts also bear wit- 
ness to emerging theorizations of revelation, liturgy, and ascent in late 
antique Syro-Mesopotamia. Obviously, we cannot complete such a com- 
parative project in the concluding pages of this chapter, much less this 
book. Nevertheless, it may be worthwhile to sketch out a few of the more 
salient features, to play once more with similarity and difference. To do 
so, let us first reconsider Iamblichus’ construction of theurgy and prog- 
nosis in relation to the Sar Torah units. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, Iamblichus argued that horizon- 
tal processes of discursive reasoning cannot lead one to true prognosis. 
Instead, through the performance of specific theurgic rituals, one could 


°° Elliot R. Wolfson, “Mysticism and the Poetic-Liturgical Compositions from Qumran: A 
Response to Bilhah Nitzan,” JOR 85.1-2 (1994): 185-202, at 193. 

& Wolfson, Through the Speculum, esp. 82-85. 

6 Schafer, Origins of Jewish Mysticism, 19. 
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take advantage of the divine powers immanent within material sym- 
bols and ascend to the Intellect, where they would acquire total and 
complete prognosis. From those heights, the theurgist comes to know 
all things and all times precisely because they “think” in the manner of 
the gods. Given these points, we can speculate what Iamblichus might 
have said to a hypothetical Sar Torah seer. For one, he would agree 
with their basic assumption that horizontal models of rabbinic pedagogy 
fail to achieve the “power, might, majesty” of Torah. After all, noth- 
ing human can grasp divine revelation. He would also approve of the 
solution: the recitation and performance of a set of “magical” praxes 
that would compel the Prince of the Torah and other angels to “raise 
the pathways of the heart” so as to encounter the Torah in its full- 
ness. He would quibble with the word “compel,” granting that while 
the theurgist and the seer should speak those words that “compel” 
angels and gods to do one’s bidding, the words themselves are actually 
divine symbols that transcend their surface meaning.°? The authors of 
Sar Torah units might also agree. After all, God gives the Secret will- 
ingly to his children. Iamblichus would also approve of the rigorous 
purificatory rituals, the use of divine names, and the fact that the Prince 
of Torah elevates human corporeality to be more “receptive” to divine 
gifts. He parts ways with the seer, however, over the exact mechan- 
ics of this elevation. Whereas for Iamblichus, the soul unites with the 
Intellect and thus gains true prognosis, as I argued above, the Sar Torah 
mystic’s visual encounter with Torah amounts to mastery over Torah, 
which facilitates mastery of Torah. Nevertheless, this should not detract 
us from recognizing that both theurgist and Jewish mystic end up with 
similar notions of the content of revelatory insight: panoptic, total, and 
secure knowledge, whether of events in history or of the entire Torah. 
We can conclude, then, that Iamblichus and the Sar Torah seers share 
not only similar procedural assumptions about how one attains revela- 
tory knowledge, they also hold converging notions about the form and 
content of revealed knowledge itself. 

Moving forward in time, we can also consider briefly the Ps.- 
Dionysian corpus as an example for the durability of this form of theur- 
gic “Neoplatonic” thought among Syrian Christians living in the sixth 
century and its potential as comparandum for the study of the Hekhalot 
literature. Ps.-Dionysius stands within a centuries-long tradition that 
theorizes the power of symbols, ascent, and the nature of divinity. To be 


°3 De Myst. 1.11-12, 15. 
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crude, Ps.-Dionysius “Christianizes” a form of theurgic Neoplatonism. 
The Ps.-Dionysian text known as Divine Names centers on the power 
of liturgy and prayer as a theurgic vehicle of ascent.°t The Divine 
Names assumes that the divine names of God are not merely spoken; 
they are “hymned,” and when they are properly conceived, the hym- 
nist “ascends.” One cannot help but be reminded of the opening lines 
of Hekhalot Rabbati: “What are the songs that one must say in order 
to peer into the Vision of the Chariot, to descend to it in peace and to 
ascend to it in peace?”°> This parallel at least raises the possibility that 
liturgy played a role in smuggling in “foreign” Neoplatonic ideas and 
naturalizing them in late antique Jewish “mystical” literature, a possibil- 
ity that is bolstered by the fact that Christian and Jewish liturgy from 
this time period share a number of concerns, tropes, and literary pat- 
terns.°° This is all the more plausible if parts of the Hekhalot corpus are 
in fact responding to Byzantine liturgical iconography, as Neis argues.°” 
Furthermore, Ps.-Dionysius conceives of his own project as the “unfold- 
ing” [averrtUSapev] of the divine names of God and angels, whereby one 
might achieve greater intellectual insights into the nature of the unknow- 
able God.°* This focus on the “Names of God” and their “unfolding” 
strikes me as remarkably similar to one theme in Hekhalot literature, 
that is, the “interpretation” [wisn] of the “theurgic” names of God and 
his angels. As we have seen, when Zerubbabel stands up as an inter- 
preter and receives the crown of Sar Torah, he “explicates” [wnan] the 
names of the Prince of Torah. In another passage of Hekhalot Rabbati, 
R. Ishmael asks, “What is the difference/interpretation of the songs that a 


°4 See Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to 
Their Influence (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 145. 
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Antiquity (ed. A.Y. Reed and N. Dohrmann; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 

Press, 2013), 154-166. 

67 Neis, “Embracing Icons,” 47-54. 

6 “These, then, are the divine names. They are conceptual names and I have explained 
them [dverrtUfapev] as well as I can. But of course, I have fallen well short of what they 
actually mean. Even the angels would have to admit such a failure and I could scarcely 
speak praises as they do. Even the greatest of our theologians are inferior to the least 
of the angels... I have not kept to myself any of these hierarchical words which were 
handed down to me. I have passed them unchanged to you and to other sacred men, and 
I will continue to do so as long as I have the power of words and you have the power to 
listen.” Translation by Colm Luibheid in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1987), 130-131. 
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person sings and descends into the Merkavah?” [nwn o1xw mvv waan nn 
Pnad Ta]. Finally, Ps.-Dionysius’ focus on angelic hierarchy intersects 
with the Hekhalot literature’s descriptions of God’s angels, if not broadly 
late antique conceptions of divine “intermediaries”°? and “spiritual tax- 
onomies.”7° Given such interest in angels, liturgy, and the explication of 
divine names, we might amend Schafer’s presumed binary between the 
“Hekhalot” unio liturgica and the “Neoplatonic” unio mystica. After 
all, Ps.-Dionysius bears witness to the importance of both unio liturgica 
and unio mystica among late antique Neoplatonists. Finally, the sum of 
these points form a sort of dense map of family resemblances that over- 
laps with the values and concerns of Jews responsible for the Hekhalot 
corpus. Of course, such broad strokes are more provocative than proba- 
tive. Nevertheless, they at least open up the possibility for more interest- 
ing historical representations of the Sar Torah traditions, connected as it 
must have been with the broader world around them, a world that must 
have included Neoplatonists, Jewish Christians, and Manichaeans. 


®© Ahuvia, On My Right Michael, On My Left Gabriel. Sara Ronis, Demons in the Details: 
Demonic Discourse and Rabbinic Culture in Late Antique Babylonia (Oakland: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 2022). Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 47-90. 

7° Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies. 


Conclusion 


The world teems with new prophets bearing new prophecies. It always 
has. They fill every nook of this supposedly secular world. You can meet 
their followers at a bus stop in Philadelphia as they pass out pamphlets 
announcing the advent of a new apostle. Or simply query “The Trump 
Prophecy” on YouTube. In fact, Jesus Christ himself has made regular 
appearances in recent centuries. In 1935, he appeared to Sun Myung 
Moon in Pyongyang, just as he had to Hong Xiuquan in southern China 
a century earlier. Jesus is alive even today, reincarnated as an Australian 
man named Alan John Miller. New messiahs, new apostles, new proph- 
ets, new prophecies, and dispensations are all expected events. Far from 
strange or exciting, they are unsurprising and even ordinary expressions 
of “religion.” 

Despite the regularity of their appearances, prophets tend to be treated 
as agents of change rather than continuity, as marking something new 
rather than continuing something old. For example, scholars often iden- 
tify the Unification Church established by Sun Myung Moon in 1954 
as a “New Religious Movement.”' Yet when one reads Moon’s Divine 
Principle, they will readily discover the unmistakable signs of a pecu- 
liarly Protestant conception of salvation. Likewise, some scholars cat- 
egorize the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints as a “new world 
faith.” Sociologist Rodney Stark, for example, claims that “the doctrines 
revealed in Nauvoo, however, added as much novelty to Christianity as 


! For a balanced account of what exactly is “new” in “New Religious Movements,” see 
Elisabeth Arweck, Researching New Religious Movements: Responses and Redefinitions 
(London: Routledge, 2006), 27-63. 
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it, in turn, had added to Judaism.”* Such comments should be read as 
theological assertions; Stark must know what Christianity “really” is and 
what its future should look like, in order to assert that the LDS Church 
is a “new world faith” and not a form of Christianity. He assumes that 
the future of Christianity must be identical to its past, an assumption 
handily disproven by the historical study of Christianity. One might 
say the same regarding the ways that some scholars treat the Taiping 
Heavenly Kingdom established by Hong Xiuquan, who identified him- 
self as the younger brother of Jesus Christ in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Hong’s self-recognition as the junior Son of God came about by 
reading the “Christian Bible” and engaging with various missionaries. In 
fact, Hong would come to debate these very missionaries over the proper 
interpretation of Scripture, going so far as to claim that the ancient “her- 
etic” Arius was correct in his interpretation that Jesus Christ was only a 
creature made by God.’ As a result of such “unorthodox” declarations 
and customs, earlier scholars characterized Hong’s movement with com- 
ments like “the bizarre Taiping ideology was influenced by Protestant 
writings”* (as if Protestant writings are not bizarre!), or “The Taipings 
started a fanatical religious group with a strong ethnic cohesion, inspired 
by an irrational prophetic leader who had the charismatic appeal that 
remains undefinable... Their new religion provided the reassurance 
that the Heavenly Father could give them help and protection...”5 
The confluence of “bizarre,” “irrational,” and “new religion” highlights 
this regional form of Chinese Christianity as a point of deviant rupture 
away from “proper” forms of nineteenth-century North American and 
European Protestant Christianity. Thankfully, scholars today tend to 
identify Hong’s movement as “Taiping Christianity,” a “dynamic new 
Chinese religion seeking to identify with classical tradition and as an 
authentic expression of Christianity.”° 
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The perceived strangeness of these prophets and their prophecies is 
not evidence of actual difference from Christianity. Let us remind our- 
selves that Christianity itself is already a “strange” religion; the resur- 
rection of a Galilean Jew in the first century (assuming that this is even 
an essential element of Christianity, which is by no means guaranteed) is 
no less “bizarre” or “irrational” than Hong Xiuquan claiming to be his 
younger brother in the nineteenth century. Indeed, as Laura Nasrallah has 
demonstrated, the very impulse to characterize prophetic movements as 
“strange” arises from the assumption that prophecy belongs in the past. 
And if prophecy belongs in the past, then contemporary manifestations 
of prophecy must be explained away, rather than historically situated.’ 
“New” is one such way that prophecy is explained away since it assumes 
that the era of “real” prophecy is over. Yet such a lachrymose historiza- 
tion of prophecy fails when measured against actual events in history. 
Can anyone look around the world today and declare with a straight 
face that the period of prophecy passed in the first century? Perhaps only 
through the eyes of a heresiologist. 

Indeed, adjectives like “new” or “unique” do not describe historical 
events but mark the limits of a scholar’s ability to contextualize. We 
should be mindful that “new” and “unique” are our categories, not the 
world’s. An event is not aware of its own “newness” because the newness 
of a particular event is realized only through the accumulation of later 
events; Jesus is only important for a historian of Christianity because 
Christianity “succeeded,” not because the historical Jesus himself was 
inherently important. Aside from the intractable question of how one 
would even begin to go about measuring “novelty” (novel in comparison 
to what? What must be normalized as continuous in order for something 
to become visible as “new”?), the very act of contextualizing a phenom- 
enon undermines its “newness.” A historian might even undo the novelty 
of a phenomenon by re-embedding it within the cocoon of its own emer- 
gence, that is, by explaining why this “new” thing is not actually “new- 
in-itself” but simply another facet or aspect of a larger unfolding moment, 
context, or event. The same can be said about “strange.” While an event 
might begin as “strange” for a scholar, they then work assiduously to 
undermine its “strangeness” precisely by folding it back into its present. 

This brings us back to the question of prophecy. As we have seen 
above, scholars have tended to categorize modern prophetic movements 
as marking moments of rupture. Something similar seems to be at play in 
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the study of the ancient world as well. For example, much like the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, some scholars consider Manichaeism 
to be a “new world faith,” indeed, even the first self-conscious “world 
religion.” The assumption that Mani inaugurated something new in his- 
tory may have nourished a particular reading of Baraies’ homily that 
assumed that he was a member of a distinct “Manichaean” community, 
as we had seen in Chapter 1. That same sharp line cuts across other 
corpora that we examined in this book as well. In Chapter 5, we saw 
that Iamblichus’ argument for prognosis as divine revelation breaks from 
earlier Greek notions of divination. So too, in Chapter 6, we saw that 
the mode of acquiring total mastery of Torah in a moment of revelatory 
insight is at odds with “classical” rabbinic pedagogical culture, which 
stressed constant memorization and review. Similarly, in Chapter 4, we 
saw how some scholars framed the rabbinic Oral Torah so as to highlight 
rabbinic difference from other modes of learning, especially Greek peda- 
gogy. In each of these cases, prophecy marked difference. 

In contrast, this book argued that prophecy also presents us with oppor- 
tunities for recontextualization and creating new trajectories. When we 
are equipped with a suspicion of “origins” and a disdain for the “unique” 
as useful ways of looking at the past, we can use prophecy to draw alter- 
native lines of contextualization. As such, we argued in Chapter 1 against 
the assumption that Baraies was a member of a “new” religious commu- 
nity and stressed instead the rhetoric of continuity built into his homily. 
We asked in Chapter 4, if rabbinic Oral Torah makes less sense when 
situated alongside Greek pedagogical culture, then perhaps it fits better 
when situated alongside other “ideologies of oral revelation.” Or, as we 
asked in Chapter 5, if Iamblichus’ prognosis breaks with earlier Greek 
philosophers, then perhaps we need to situate his thinking on the issue 
among his contemporary neighbors, which included “Jewish Christians” 
and Manichaeans. And, in Chapter 6, if the Hekhalot mystic’s “magical” 
mode of acquiring Torah cannot be explained solely in relation to “classi- 
cal” rabbinic pedagogical culture, then perhaps we should look for alter- 
native trajectories that might inform its emergence. Where we might have 


8 W.C. Smith writes, for example, “Some of my remarks in the preceding chapter would 
suggest perhaps that no great religious leader of the world seems to have gone about 
deliberately establishing a religion. This may be unfair to Mani, since its validity would 
largely rest on not counting him ‘great’,” in The Meaning and End of Religion (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 93. Scholars are gradually moving away from this model, as 
Gardner’s recent book (The Founder of Manichaeism) attests. See also Nongbri, Before 
Religion, 66-73. 
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seen difference when a text or idea is studied under a particular category 
or through one set of texts, this book argued that we might see continuity 
when studied under a different category or set of texts. 

In other words, we are talking about scope. If, as I suggested above, 
words like “new” and “unique” do not describe events but mark the limits 
of a scholar’s ability to contextualize, then the one way out is to expand 
our scope. One might even go as far as Frank Ankersmit in his argument 
that scope is the most important criterion for determining the plausibil- 
ity of a historical narrative.? For the most part, the sorts of juxtapositions 
enacted within this book are attempts to draw new trajectories and alli- 
ances, both between texts and, perhaps more importantly, among scholars. 
The roughly synchronic and regional approach adopted here allowed us to 
consider texts that have typically been studied separately as bound together 
in some historically significant manner. The “scientific” parameters of time 
and space thus undergird the veridical potential of the individual arguments 
made in this book. Given the yawning chasms of unknowns that span every 
study of the ancient world, the parameters of synchronicity and proximity 
at least offer initial bases for thinking about historical plausibility. 

Nevertheless, there will always be gaps in any historical account; scope 
too has its limits. For a book on prophecy in the late antique Near East, 
two exceptions are particularly noteworthy. The first are the Mandaeans. 
While the discovery of the Cologne Mani Codex has complicated efforts 
to identify Mani’s “Baptist” community with the Mandaeans, it also 
seems difficult to deny some sort of filiation between the two. Mention of 
the Nazoreans and a mysterious “Sect of the Basket” in the Manichaean 
Kephalaia evokes a picture of diverse religious communities populating 
late antique Mesopotamia.'° One can only hope that the modest surge of 
interest in Mandaean literature in recent years will help scholars develop 
a more nuanced history of Sasanian religious communities.'’ Indeed, the 
Sasanian world may look quite different when seen through the eyes of 
the Mandaeans in comparison with the better-known Christians and 
Jews. After all, the Mandaic incantation bowls prove that Mandaeans 
were embedded in the same world as both Jews and Christians. Attention 


? Ankersmit, Historical Representation, 49-63. 

1° See K 89 (1 Ke 221.18-223.16) and K 121 (1 Ke 288.19-290.28). 

1 See especially Kevin T. van Bladel, From Sasanian Mandaeans to Sabians of the Marshes 
(Leiden: Brill, 2017); Charles G. Haberl and James F. McGrath (eds.), The Mandaean 
Book of John: Text and Translation (Boston: De Gruyter, 2019); Shai Secunda, The 
Talmud’s Red Fence: Menstrual Impurity and Difference in Babylonian Judaism and Its 
Sasanian Context (New York: Oxford University Press, 2020), 51-57. 
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to both similarity and difference, perhaps not necessarily in matters of 
theology but in material and cultural conditions, would prove to be a 
valuable point of triangulation. 

The second exception is early Islam. We have seen in recent years a rich 
rapprochement between the fields of Late Antiquity and early Islam." 
As for prophethood in particular, the work of the late Patricia Crone 
has reinvigorated the discussion through her detailed incorporation of 
some of the materials discussed in this book, especially passages from 
the Kephalaia and the Ps.-Clementine Homilies.'? While I am personally 
skeptical of some of her arguments, they nevertheless demonstrate the 
importance of a wide scope to explain what might seem at first glance 
to be odd or unique phenomena. An alternative line of inquiry opens up 
when we consider Angelika Neuwirth’s argument that the Qur’an con- 
tains sedimented conversations with “theological and liturgical traditions 
that were once transmitted in the Arabic language.” ™4 By approaching 
the Qur’an as a text whose “meaning” lies not only in its immediate audi- 
ences but along a wider span of past theological and liturgical develop- 
ments, one might begin to make room for some of the ideas found in this 
book, even in the absence of actual Manichaeans or “Jewish Christians” 
in late antique Arabia. 

Certainly, a broader historiographic comparison might also prove 
useful for both the study of late antique prophecy and early Islam, not 
because Manichaeans or “Jewish Christians” directly influenced the 
early Islamic movement, but because the emergence of a prophet in late 
antique Arabia is less surprising when viewed from the prism of another 
late antique Near Eastern prophet like Mani. Perhaps the histories of the 
early Manichaean movement and early Islam rhyme with one another in 
interesting ways. For example, the work of Fred Donner has highlighted 
the contingent manner in which a distinct Islamic community emerged 
from what was once a more “ecumenical” community of “believers,” 
which included Jews, Christians, and Arab monotheists.'5 A similar 


* Robert Hoyland, “Early Islam as a Late Antique Religion,” in The Oxford Hand- 
book of Late Antiquity (ed. Scott F. Johnson; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
1053-1077. 

"3 Crone, Nativist Prophets; idem, “Jewish Christianity and the Qur’an (Parts One and 
Two).” 

14 Angelika Neuwirth, The Quran and Late Antiquity: A Shared Heritage (New York: 

Oxford University Press, 2019), 482. 

Fred Donner, Muhammad and the Believers: At the Origins of Islam (Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press, 2012). 
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sort of process must have been at play in the formation of the early 
Manichaean movement as well, as I have suggested in Chapter 1 of this 
book. Similarly, Aziz Al-Azmeh’s argument regarding the Qur’an as a 
product of the “Paleo-Muslim” community, rather than vice versa, may 
be a useful point of departure for the study of Manichaean scriptures.'° 
His schematic account for the emergence of the Qur’an, which included 
not only the initial announcements of the prophet but also a fragmen- 
tary and decades-long process of editing, insertion, and redaction, may 
help us understand the formation of Manichaean texts as well, especially 
those that present themselves as Mani’s own speech, as I have discussed 
in Chapters 2 and 4. We can ask the questions from the other direc- 
tion as well, from Manichaeism to early Islam. For example, drawing 
on our study of the Manichaean Kephalaia in Chapters 2 and 4 of this 
book, how did early Muslims know what a “book of revelation” was 
supposed to look like? True, the anthological form of the Qur’an is surely 
related in some way to both the prophet Muhammad?’s episodic delivery 
of revelation and the idiosyncrantic collections of his utterances among 
his earliest followers. Yet can these non-literary factors fully account for 
its literary form Perhaps, the preservation of the prophet’s utterances in 
a particular anthological form must also fulfill some expectation about 
what a once-oral-but-now-written “book of revelation” is supposed to 
look like, rather than the natural result of the prophet’s episodic deliv- 
ery of revelation. If so, perhaps, as I argued in Chapters 2 and 4, the 
form of the Qur'an also participates in a broader shift particular to the 
late antique Near East, where anthology became the privileged mode of 
articulating oral revelation, at least among the rabbis and Manichaeans. 

I hope such questions demonstrate the importance of informed specu- 
lation as a necessary component of a historian’s task. If one wants to go 
beyond mere description or summary and toward historical representa- 
tion, one simply has no choice but to speculate given the large gaps in 
our texts and knowledge. Toward that end, it remains my hope that the 
discussions on revelation and prophethood in this book will provide the 
basis for future discussions. 


16 Aziz Al-Azmeh, The Emergence of Islam in Late Antiquity: Allāh and His People (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 431-497 and 635. 
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